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INTRODUCTION. 



The whole of the papers contained in the two volumes 
which I have, now, the pleasure of introducing to the 
Shooting and Fishing Public, have been originally, con- 
tributed by me to * Bell's Life in London/ under the 
signature of " Wildfowler '', and to * The Sporting 
Gazette ' and to * The Country ' under the nom-de-plume 
" Snapshot ; " and I cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without publicly and cordially thanking the Proprietors 
and the Editors of these papers, for the invariable cour- 
tesy and kindness I have ever experienced at their 
hands. 

In fact, throughout my literary sporting career, I have 
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vi Introduction. 

met with great support from both sportsmen and littera' 
teurs, and I hope the flattering success which accom- 
panied the original publication of my narratives, will cling 
to them in their present form. 

I now leave them in your hands, friendly reader, and 
hope you will enjoy the reading of my trips as much as I 
enjoyed writing them. 

THE AUTHOR. 

London, June, 1876. 
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SHOOTING IN ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PLEA FOR SHOOTING. 

A great deal, of late, has been said and has been written against 
shooting. It has been denounced as unnatural, cruel, useless, 
and absurd ; whereas, I maintain that, carried on in a sportsman- 
like (/. e, manly) manner, it is, firstly, perfectly natural ; secondly, 
not a whit more cruel than ox-slaughter ; thirdly, it is quite as 
necessary ; fourthly, there is no more absurdity in the sport than 
there is in croquet playing or any other pastimes, but, perhaps, 
rather far less. 

If the prejudiced reader will kindly lend me his attention, and 
listen to my arguments, I have some strong hopes of converting him 
to my way of thinking. I will take up and consider my asser- 
tions, one after the other, in the order in which I have named them. 

Firstly, then, let me prove that shooting is quite a natural pur- 
suit in some men. 

Without reverting to the well-known fgict that fi-om the remotest 
antiquity men have, firom instinct, so to speak, pursued game with 
passionate enthusiasm, I will take, as my instances, cases of every- 
day occurrence. 

There are, everybody will admit, families in whom the blood 
seems to have a tendency for sports — families whose sons show 
from the tenderest age, a strong inclination for the gun and its 
concomitants. This inclination is a natural feature in their con- 
stitution. Was not this taste implanted in their natures by 
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2 Shooting in England. 

Providence? Therefore, is it not quite natural that, all other 
things permitting, they should indulge in that for which they 
crave so ardently? These young men take to shooting as 
naturally as a duckling takes to water, as a young pointer comes 
to stand at game, and as a true-bred hound pup takes to following 
a scent the moment he is intelligent enough to relish its odour, 
courageous enough to attempt reaching his game, and strong 
enough to bear the strain. What taught the duckling that water 
was its element? Nature. What told the young pointer to 
wind his birds cautiously, and what petrifies him, so to speak, 
on his stand ? Nature. What makes the young hound rush on 
the trail, open mouthed and loud-voiced ? Nature. What makes 
a young fellow of sporting descent listen with sparkling eyes and 
wide-open ears to all recitals of deeds with the gun by his seniors? 
Nature. What makes him wish that he, too, could emulate those 
worthy "fowlers" in the field? Nature. He does not know 
himself what makes him so fond of the pursuit; there is an 
instinct in him that prompts him to enter into it, and he only 
obeys the call of Nature in doing so ; therefore shooting is quite 
natural, Ce qiCilfallait demontrer. 

Shooting is not cruel. This is my second proposition. Every 
wild animal, as well as any other living being, must some day die, 
either of old age or violently. Now, dying of old age, means for wild 
animals dying of starvation — no pleasant deatlf. On the other 
hand, it is well known that game birds and animals have an 
almost endless variety of natural enemies to contend against. For, 
whatever may say some enthusiasts, the hawk and the weasel 
tribes can account for very nearly every head of game that disap- 
pears from a manor. Now, no one will, I hope, contend that 
death comes pleasantly from the talons and beak of a hawk, or 
from the daws and sharp teeth of a polecat. If some people should 
think it, let me honestly warn them that they are wrong in their 
surmise. I have been for years the unwilling witness of such 
cases, and the deaths, thereby brought about, are most painful and 
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most dreadful ; the rapacious birds of prey, or the ferocious car- 
nivorous animals, seem to delight in torturing their victims ; it 
appears to be in their nature to keep them alive as long as 
possible, and they tear them to pieces, or suck their life's blood, 
whilst their victims' bodies are writhing in agony. Is not this a 
cruel death ? Is it not, by far, more cruel than the shot that kills 
the bird on the spot? or if it fails in doing so, the shooters at once 
mercifully put an end to the bird's sufferings, for none but cads of 
the lowest type keep wounded birds in their bags or pockets. 
Such conduct is cowardly, cruel, and unsportsman-like, and is 
stigmatised by every rational man as a most abominable action. 
There are few such cases, and, surely, the large body of shooters 
cannot be made answerable for the misdeeds of a few miscreants, 
who are no more worthy of being called shooters than the man in 
the moon. Murderers and torturers would be a far more fit ap- 
pellation for them, and there ought to be some way of applying 
the Lex Talionis to such. However, these cases, being very rare 
exceptions, only prove in favour of the rule, and it is universally 
admitted that game is killed with as little pain as can possibly be 
inflicted. Therefore, shooting must be absolved from the charge 
of needless cruelty. The birds must be killed, and shooting them 
is the most merciful way of doing it that can be devised. Some 
people have advocated netting the birds, and then twisting their 
necks. If these kindly disposed persons had ever seen birds 
being netted, the sight would have quickly dispelled such notions. 
I have seen it performed by professional men, and that means that 
it was expeditiously and scientifically done ; the birds, nevertheless, 
suffer more agony at their hands than they do when killed in what 
I call our legitimate way, simply for this reason, that the moment 
a bird feels himself caught, the moment he finds himself confined 
mthin the treacherous meshes, he dashes himself here, there, and 
everywhere, in the hope of somehow getting out of harm's way ; 
he hangs himself very often, not to suffer death, but a kind of 
half strangulation, that, judging from their outward appearance, it 
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4 Shooting in England. 

was not nice to undergo. Finally, his turn came, he was 
seized, and his sufferings were put to an end. All this is far more 
complicated, and entails far more suffering to the birds than shoot- 
ing them, therefore shooting is *the most humane course to pursue 
where the necessary killing of wild birds or animals is concerned. 

That this killing of wild birds and animals is necessary, (third 
proposition) is self-evident on the barest examination of the 
. matter. Wild birds and wild animals are intended for man*9 food. 
It was never piuposed that they should breed, merely to feed 
hawks or polecats, or to die a natural death, if these unrelenting 
foes of theirs would give them the chance. But the plain fact is, 
such is not the case. Providence has wisely created weasels, 
hawks, and the like, on purpose to destroy the aged, weak, or 
diseased birds or animals, and prevent the spread of disease 
among their kind; in short, all predatory animals and birds, are the 
natural scavengers of our fields. There ends, or ought to end their 
mission. They ought merely to glean what would not be good for 
us in many instances, thereby leaving a healthy and strong stock 
fit for our use. If, therefore, we did not collect the wholesome 
birds and animals we should be wilfully ignoring the provisions of 
nature, consequently when we shoot birds and animals we only do 
our duty, and that was what I wished to point out. 

As to the alleged absurdity of going out shooting, I confess 
that, when I look around on all our other pastimes, I can hardly 
pick out which is the more absurd, if considered from a superhuman 
point of view ; and this, I presume, is the high standing ground 
from which our foes criticise our pursuits. For instance, what is 
the good of a cricket match ? To see a lot of men clothed in 
flannels, pitching a ball, knocking it about, and then running after 
it, would not seem a very rational performance to a demi-god, 
certainly. Croquet is not in any way more sublime ; hammering 
different coloured balls under hoops and against bells has nothing 
very rational in it, has it ? Dancing is equally silly, for turning 
like marionettes and spinning like teetotums constitute a ball ; 
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and it looks, no doubt, very stupid to those who dislike it, but 
seems sensible enough to those who do like it ; and there the whole 
point ol the argument remains. And, as regards shooting, how can 
people who, for aught we know to the contrary, are, perhaps, gun- 
shy (/. e.y afraid of a gun, even when not loaded) or who, perhaps, 
have not the slightest notion of how shooting is carried on and 
what it is like — how, I repeat, can such people criticise out pursuit, 
and judge rightly of its merits or demerits ? It is a matter of 
impossibility. Such men are not fit for the task they have set 
unto themselves. Moreover, no written or verbal argument will 
convince a man who has made up his mind not to be convinced, 
unless eventually his heart takes sides against his head, and the 
passion of the sport overrules the stubborn pride of preconceived 
notions. 

Howbeit, as far as we, shooters, are concerned, we have as a body 
the greatest respect for other people's pursuits and fancies, on the 
principle that chacunprend sonplaisir 6u il le trouve, and that it is 
useless to discuss about tastes ; then, why should we not claim a 
similar regard towards our own pursuit? We love our guns, we love 
our dogs, we love our sport. If there were any excuses needed, our 
enthusiasm ought to plead in our favour, and absolve us in all 
unprejudiced minds ; but no such excuses are required ; when we 
are shooting, we are merely doing what we ought to do ; by 
provisioning the markets with game we perform a useful part of 
our duties, and such being the case we ought to be encouraged, 
instead of being mocked at, and derided, by individuals whose 
dislike to our sport lies, in many instances, in the fact that they 
would neither have the moral courage to handle firearms, nor the 
pluck and stamina that are necessary to make of a man a good 
and successful sportsman. 

Shooting, in the true acceptation of the term, is essentially an 
honest, harmless, invigorating, manly pastime. So much cannot be 
said of many other pursuits. Moreover, shooting makes a man feel 
what he really is, because it puts him on a level with other men. 
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Hunting claims also this prerogative, I know, but there is a mistake 
there. The well-to-do hunting man, mounted on the best horse 
that money can procure, if willing, is generally able to distance his 
poorer confreres, who are mounted on screws, and he knows it. 
Such a thing cannot happen when shooting. He who is, there, the 
most successful, is not as a matter of course, the man who has the 
handling of the most costly weapon ; he must have individual skill 
if he wishes to shine, and many a poor man, with his cheap gun, 
can wipe his richer brother knights-of-the-trigger*s eyes, notwith- 
standing their titles, their attendants, and their fine guns. And this 
is as it ought to be. Every one, especially some rich men, ought to 
be reminded that they, too, are men. If taken in the right spirit, 
such gentle reminders act beneficially on the mind. 

Now, in conclusion, let me hint that all thorough shooters are 
perfect enthusiasts, and that our passion for sport has such deep 
roots in our natures that no amount of chaflf or of impertinence can 
ever drive it from our hearts. It is a passion strong even in 
death, and, unlike other passions, it never ruins our health, our 
minds, or our fortunes. Our love of sport never deserts us, and 
it cheers us at all times ; we can always revert to it with pleasure ; 
there are no sore hearts there, no heartburnings, no reproaches of 
conscience, everything, in it, is bright, right, and aboveboard, ^nd 
I sincerely hope that, for their own sakes, our antagonists may hit 
upon such an honest passion, and stick to it to their last breath. 
If it proves to them as great a consolation as shooting proves to 
all of us, truly it will be a god-send to them. 

As far as I am concerned, shooting, to me, is a sovereign panacea 
to anything bad or ill that may befall me. When I was a young 
fellow, I fell desperately in love several times. The course of my 
loves (in true accordance with the general rule of such affairs) did not 
run smoQth. Do you think I fretted about it ? If so, you would be 
mistaken. When my engagements came to an end I took up my 
gun, whistled my dogs, and I went out shooting. I came home 
at night very tired, very hungry, very sleepy ; I ate, I drankj I 
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went to bed, and I got up the next day, none the worse for my 
having been jilted. 

Later on, several times, I lost money. Wiser people than I 
am would have taken to tearing their hair by the root. This 
would not have improved their financial difficulties, though it 
might have given them, subsequently, occasion to use some hair 
restorer ; but I, in my simple wisdom, went out shooting again, 
and my grief blew over, as I blazed away at the snipe in our 
marsh. 

Then I had a fiiend who went wrong. I felt so awfully grieved 
that I thought I could never forget it 

But, bless you, all these things are now blown over, forgotten, 
blotted out, and these magical performances were brought about 
merely by going out shooting. 

Try then, my remedy, kind reader, and your sorrows, your affairs, 
your bothers, your ennuis, will all be obliterated from your mind. 

Shooting will give you health, strength, cheerful spirits, and a 
right view of things. Then, what more can you want ? Nothing. 
And now, tell me, is there another pursuit of which as much 
could be said ? There is none. 

Then, follow my advice and take to shooting. You will never 
regret it, and if, some day, you should experience the healing 
powers (both for the mind and for the body) of this, my universal 
panacea, remember the shooter who gave you the advice, and 
toast him with right good will, after your recovery. 



CHAPTER II. 

A day's rabbiting in DERBYSHIRE. 

At the beginning of every August, I am subject to a fit of 
" fidgets '* respecting my guns and shooting traps, and I like to 
air both, under the slightest provocation, so as to get myself into 
good trim and training for the more serious work which is ushered 
in by the glorious twelfth. 

Well, in the first week of that month, last year, I had been 
bu3dng some cartridges at a gunsmith's shop in the Strand, not 
200 yards fi-om BdPs Life office, when, who should I see walking 
leisurely along, but an old country chum of mine ! There he 
was, with his soft felt hat at the back of his head, staring at every- 
thing he saw, with that enviable astonishment which country 
folk are so wont to exhibit on their countenances when brought 
face to face with the London sights and traffic 

Our surprise at meeting thus, so unexpectedly, was mutual. 

"I thought you were at home airing your dogs," I said to 
him, 

"I despaired of finding you in town at this late time of the 
year," said he, " else I would have called." 

Then I asked him the news. His governor had settled on 
their Yorkshire estate, and the Derbyshire farm, over which we 
had sported together so many times, was now his, for good and 
for ever. 

" I wish you would come down," said he. " Your room is 
still at your disposal, and ever will be ; so, pray, don't be shy, but 
drop in, at any time you like." 
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" Well, but,'* I said selfishly, " what should I go for just now, 
there is nothing to be done yet by your place ? ** 

" Tes, there is," he replied. " I can get you leave to fish in the 
stream in the valley for as long as you choose to stay." 

" I know that stream of old, my boy," I remarked, " and there 
is not much to be done by it Thank you all the same, but fishing 
and catching nothing is not entertaining, as you well know, for 

» 

many a time you and I have whipped that confounded water, for 
hours together, to no purpose." 

"True," said he, "then I could give you some rabbit shoot- 
mg. 

At this I became all attention. Rabbit shooting is, in my esti* 
mation, a sport not to be despised, when you are not with a lot 
of reckless shooters, and can enjoy the sport quietly. So I 
questioned my companion. 

" We shall be all by ourselves," he answered. 

" And are there really many rabbits ? " 

" Plenty," he said ; " in fact, old Joe, the farmer, came to the 
hall the other day, and asked me when I thought of coming round 
to put them down ; so there must be a rare lot of them, for old 
Joe is no grumbler, and he would not hint at their being a 
nuisance to him unless they really were. Now, say the word, and 
you and I will do the job." 

"Very well, that is understood." 

I took him to the Royal, in Regent Street, and we had a quiet 
dinner by ourselves. Met again at the St. Pancras station in the 
evening and booked oiu^elves for Derby. He had telegraphed 
our arrival, so that his man was at the station when we arrived, . 
somewhere about 10 o'clock. It was a lovely night, and the 
drive, some ten miles along the country lanes, was a most pleasant 
one. Finally, we drew up into the old yard, where all the dogs 
had congregated to give us a friendly reception. 

Early, in the morning, too early to my liking, a sprightly cock 
on the quivtvcy began crowing, bless his little heart! Then the 
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sheep began bleating, the dogs barked, horses neighed, a cart or 
two went by, foiling heavily, and clattered their chains without 
mercy ; the sun finally came into my room, and actually dropped, 
through the window, a dazzling ray on my " weather " eye, 

" Better get up,'' 1 thought, •* than lie here tossing about, like 
Charlie's boat in a Channel storm," and with this sensible reso- 
lution, I jumped out of bed. I went to the window, threw it wide 
open (it had been all night half opened ; I always like plenty of 
air, and never shut my window), and the sight that met my gaze, 
as I stood thsire stretching myself and yawning, was really worth 
getting up for, for the sun was sending its light in the valley below, 
and the stream and its scenery looked very bewitching. 

I heard Gervase, my friend, talking to some one in the yard, so 
I called out my morning greeting. 

" Come down," said he, " and have a drop ! " 

" No, thanks ; no drops for me." • 

" I never take any myself," he explained, " but I did not know 
whether you would like some." 

" No ; I do very well indeed without, and I think I am all the 
better for it. Morning tippling I do not understand, whatever 
other people's tastes may be." 

"Well," he said, "make haste and come down to breakfast, 
then." 

In a. quarter of an hour's time I was ready. In the hall I met 
the old keeper with a creel slung on his back, and two or three 
rabbit spaniels at his heels. 

"Ah, sir," said he, "what a long time it is since we last 
. saw you ! You are giving up your old friends for new ones, I am 
afraid." 

" Not at all," I said, warmly shaking his hand (for he is a 
worthy man is old Simpson, and I have shaken hands with many 
a worse one since last I had parted with him) ; " well," I added 
admiringly, "you do look well, by Jove! You look youngei 
than ever, upon my word ! " 
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Which, indeed, seems to be the fact. 

" Hem ! " he said contentedly, " I feels bright enough, sure-ly, 
if it was not for them rheumatics in my left knee. That is through 
kneeling too much at the earth, sir ; the damp gets into one*s legs, 
and there you are ! " 

My friend is a bachelor, and his establishment is accordingly 
conducted on somewhat loose and lax principles, of which I will 
give an instance, at the risk of shocking the numerous old dow- 
agers who read my lucubrations. 

Well, not only was the keeper with his dogs and ferrets allowed 
to enter the hall, but they actually were all called into the break- 
fast parlour, where each took his ease. 

Shocking, is it not? But very picturesque and pleasant, I can 
assure you. 

While we were discussing our meal, Simpson had a glass or two 
of home brewed, and enlivened us with his stock of lore. 

." Them ferrets," said he to me, pointing to his fishing basket, 
which he had placed on the floor in a comer, "are bred from 
yours, sir." 

" Indeed," I said, highly interested. 

"Yes,** he went on. " Do you remember when you went 
away the last time you were here, leaving three of your ferrets 
along with me, a polecat, and two white does ? " 

" Yes, I think I recollect something of the sort," I replied with 
my mouth full. 

" Well, they bred rare good *uns, they did, them ferrets, and 
do you know,** he added, in a stage whisper, stooping con- 
fidentially towards me, and looking towards the door, as though 
he were afraid lest the servant should come in and overhear 
him, " everybody for miles and miles comes to me for some 
of 'em, but I keeps it select, I do, and none but good men 
get *em; they are prized, they are.** 

" Of course," I inquired, " the old ones are dead ? ** 

" Oh ! yes ; died years ago — two or three years at least ; but I 
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say, sir, that polecat of yours was a devil. Yes, he was," he 
added, emphatically ; " do you know, sir, one day he got loose at 
home, and he bit the wife and all the children, and myself ! *' 

This "myself" was pronounced whilst the worthy man's eye- 
brows were upraised into his hair, and his finger was pointing at 
his own breast, as though, to that very day, he could not compre- 
hend the " cheek " of a ferret daring to bite him. 

Meanwhile, we had got very creditably through oiu: meal, and 
collaring the guns, out we went, the " bolters " being led until 
time for action. 

"Try, first, the spinney near the oatfield, Simpson," was my 
friend's order. 
•"All right, sir." 

A path separated the said spinney from the above-mentioned 
field, and I knew that path right well. 

"Will you take it ?" asked my friend, 

" By all means," I replied, and I went, whilst he and the 
keeper went round the spinney. 

A^^ilst I was standing by the stile a wood-pigeon came and 
sat on an elm-tree close to me. I rattled him down, and when I 
went to pick him up I nearly trod on a rabbit. He, however, was 
almost equal to the occasion, for he dashed into a " road," under 
brambles, with the speed of a flash of lightning, and, for the time 
being, nonplussed me ; but he was not satisfied — would not 
leave well alone — and must needs try whether he could cross 
the open path before my shot could reach him. A sad ex- 
periment, rashly undertaken, which ended fatally, for, as he was 
•darting through, I fired, and bundled him on his nose, when he 
turned round to give up his rabbit's ghost, and seemed to say 
that it was not fair to hit him whilst his back was turned. But 
then, that was his fault ; why did he run away ? 

I picked him up, put him out of the way on the stile, and 
kept my eyes " skinned," for the dogs were in, and a double shot 
plainly intimated that the fun had begun. 
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One of the spaniels came my way, I pointed out a " road " in 
the field ; he took it directly, and presently he gave tongue. 

These rabbiting spaniels do give tongue, so don't let our 
sit-on-the-rule swells start up in pious horror, and decree that the 
sport was inadmissible if the dogs made themselves heard. They 
did, and were expected to. For good rabbiting you want a dog 
that bolts the rabbits well, and that warns you well, and whatever 
theoretical people may say, that is, how, practically, the thing is done. 

Well, out came one bunny, but he, like a donkey that he was, 
instead of making good his exit under covert, stopped to listen 
on the path. Now, curiosity, injudiciously indulged in, was the 
cause of the perdition of our mother Eve, and it was also the 
cause of that rabbit going to the bad, for whilst he was wondering 
what on earth the dog was up to, amidst the standing crop, I sent 
him one ounce and -J- of number six shot, of which he received and 
kept the best part. Thereupon, the dog tumbled on deceased 
and shook him well, but all these primitive attempts at 
resuscitation proving futile, he gave up the thing as a bad job, 
and brought deceased to me to see if I would be more successful. 
At least, that is what I think he expected I would try to do, for he 
stood there, gaping at me, whilst I held the rabbit, as though 
he expected me to perform a legerdemain trick, with it. 

I put up the rabbit with his confrere^ and a slap soundly 
administered on the dog's nose settled his 'doubts as to what 
would be, for him, the best course to pursue. He returned 
forthwith to his duty, and I resumed my watch. Gervase was 
getting on very well in the ride, judging from his frequent shots, 
and when he reached me he had ten bunnies to the good, I had 
only four and my wood-pigeon. 

Said Gervase, "We will rest a bit, and ferret the earths in the 
spinney, shall we?" 

Of course I was most willing, and as we did not ask 
the rabbits' opinion on that point, the proposal was carried 
a TunanimitL 
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The proposed rest consisted in our drinking each a quart of 
home-brewed, raore or less, after which Simpson dived his hand 
into the creel and brought out the ferrets to be muzzled, an 
operation to which they, true to the blood of their ancestor, the 
polecat, objected most strongly, but to no purpose, for the old 
man was too great an adept at the art, to be bamboozled long by 
any ferret, devil or not, as he expressed it. This done, we 
prepared for a move. 

"There be a large earth at the foot of the big tree," said 
Simpson, '* and that earth is well-nigh full of 'em up to the brim. 
I saw five getting in, anyhow, whilst we were beating the 
spinney. Shall we go there first ? " 

His master, who had, at the time, his nose in a glass and his 
elbow in the air, shut his eyes as a sign of assent, and when he had 
done, we all went. The earth was pierced with many holes, too 
many in fact to be an easy earth to ferret ; but there was no choice 
in the matter ; it was either to put them in or leave it alone, so we 
signed to Simpson, who placed the four ferrets at four different 
" mouths," and then silently withdrew behind the tree, taking 
the dogs with him, out of harm's way. 

Now, this was truly rabbit shooting under difficulties, for the 
direct neighbourhood of the earth was a confiised mass of thorny 
and brambly covert, through which it was rather hard to follow 
the runners, therefore, no one need be surprised when I state 
that we missed more bunnies than we bagged. 

" We will find them out afterwards with the dogs," remarked 
my fiiend, " and those who have gone to earth in the bank will 
be readily bolted by the ferrets in the open. So what is deferred 
is not lost, they will all come to bag." 

We saw at least fourteen rabbits coming out of the large earth, 
and only five were killed, although all were fired at. It was rare 
good fun. 

We then went to a smaller earth, on a sort of bank, and by 
standing behind the holes, on the top of the bankj we bundled 
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them £)ver well. This ferreting of the spinney took us the best 
part of the morning. 

We then went home to lunch, and when we resumed operations, 
the bank opposite the meadow and bordering the wood was the 
next field of action. There, we had an open space in front of 
the holes, and, consequently, the scoring was fast and furious. 
Four ferrets, good ones, working four different holes at the same 
time, in a place where rabbits are teeming, give two guns plenty of 
work to attend to, each time a fresh set of holes is tried. I got 
my cartridges loose in my pockets, so as to reach them more 
easily, but notwithstanding that we both looked "uncommonly 
sharp,'* several rabbits managed to come out in the nick of time, 
when we had just fired, and they escaped before we could have a 
salute ready for them. 

Only one dog was with us for that work, it was a coUey 
bitch, small in size, short on the legs, but with a long body, and 
remarkably swift. She did not allow a single cripple to 
escape, though some of them tried hard, and one she actually 
nabbed, just as he was going to tumble into his hole. 

In the midst of our fusilade the farmer came round, rubbing his 
hands and looking all smiles. He and I used to be great chums, 
so that we had quite lively greetings to exchange. 

Of course, we had to go to the farm and see the good wife, 
and have a drain. Simpson left about a dozen rabbits at the 
farm larder, for which he, surreptitiously, got a half-croA^m 
slipped into his hand by old Joe, and we went back to our 
guns. 

There were several earths in the meadow, and, in these, 
several bunnies had taken refuge, diving in them headlong, as only 
pursued rabbits can dive. The ferrets, however, proved a sore 
thorn in their sides, and out they had to go, for, although muzzled, 
the camivone desperately attacked the obstinate ones, scratching 
their fur off their back and legs when they would not stir and 
persisted in blocking the way. 
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Thus, one of the last I bagged had one thigh scratched quite 
raw through his having obstinately declined to move when the 
ferret was urgently pressing him to do sp. It seems that he was 
into an open tunnel, at one end of which the ferret had got 
in, whilst the coUey bitch was pointing her sharp muzzle at 
the other end, so that, between the two, bunny did not know what 
to do. Howbeit, the coUey getting impatient, after some 
saatching at the burrow, went to look and sniff at the other side. 
Bunny thought such a chance of escapmg might never happen 
again, and took advantage of it, only to find that he had reckoned 
without his host, the gun, who was watching hard by. Such is a 
bunny's life. 

Well, we cleared the farm in rare style, and if old Joe gets 
bothered by rabbits for some time to come, it will not be our 
fault, anyhow. 

We intended having a walk round, as a concluding performance, 
on the following day, but a nasty drizzling rain interfered with 
our arrangements, and I had only one day at the rabbits. 

Nevertheless, it was capital fun, and an occasional treat of that 
sort is not a thing to be sneezed at ; and if any of my readers 
should perchance be bothered by the vermin, let them drop a 
note to " Wildfowler," care of Editor of 'Bell's Life,' and the said 
" Wildfowler " will soon put matters to rights, with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

Mind, I do not want the rabbits. I will kill them for you, and 
oh, rara avis ! I will be thankful for the job, for rabbit shooting 
is a bit of fun I very greatly enjoy. 

My trip to Derbyshire exhilarated my spirits wonderfully, and 
I came back to town in afar livelier mood than when I had started. 

In fact, for any ill, mental or otherwise, give me shooting as a 
cure, and whether it be the lordly pheasant or the plebeian rabbit 
that comes to my gun, it does not matter one whit, provided I kill 
something, that is the main point, and then, I am happy. Most 
shooters who read this, will say amen to that, I know, for all 
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shooters are cast in the same mould, and they are never so 
pleased as when they can conjugate the verb ' to kill 'in all its 
sundry moods and tenses. Hark at half-a-dozen shooters talking, 
if you doubt my word, and you will soon be enlightened. " I kill, 
I was killing, I killed, I shall kill, I would kill, I might kill," that 
is what every shooter is always saying; whilst the anti-game 
law agitators lift up their hands, and " agitate '* themselves, that 
he might not kill, worse luck to the lot ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

BYE THOUGHTS ON COVERT SHOOTING. 

It was almost invariably with the direst of forebodings, and the 
acutest of misgivings, that I joined in any batUiey when 
strangers were to take part in the sport. I need not add that I shot, 
generally, on such occasions, extremely badly. When a man is 
expecting every moment to receive a load of No. 4 shot in the 
back of his head or across his gaiters, it does not improve his 
skill, if he has any, and it is not calculated to give him any if he 
is what is called in shooting parlance, a muff with the gun. 

The escapes I have had from sudden death whilst covert 
shooting are next to miraculous, and to tell the candid truth, I never 
accepted any invitations to a battue but from a sheer idea that if 
I had declined to go I might have been thought une poule mouillee; 
but as to enjoying myself thereat, that was quite out of the 
question, not only because, as stated above, I always was in 
momentary expectation of being shot, but also because the style 
of sport seems to me too tame, and I do not care to have things 
made so easy. According to my ideas, and indeed those of many 
sportsmen, the pastime of shooting, deprived of the trouble of 
seeking the game, loses nine-tenths of its charms, and this real loss is 
not in the least (in my mind) compensated for by the greater number 
of heads of game killed. To my mind, shooting has been very 
truly defined as the art of first finding game, and secondly 
killing it, and certainly the first condition, i.e., that of seeking the 
game, has for me incomparably far more attractions than the actual 
killing of it. There are sensations, when, seeking, which our 
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shooters of the period ignore altogether, sensations which they 
have never felt, and for the loss of which, therefore, they can feel 
no regret; but if they will allow me to tell them how really the 
matter stands, maybe they would forthwith have more than half 
a mind to change their tactics. 

My motto is to get always as much pleasure out of sport as 
is compatible with sport. Now pleasure in sport means a series 
of charming sensations, which, when battueing, the shooter can- 
not possibly feel. When the beaters cry, "Mark, cock!*' the 
shooters open their eyes and get ready. Whether they kill the. 
woodcock or not is a matter of chance or skill, with which 
they must remain content. That is all the pleasure they have to 
get out of that woodcock. Whereas a man who, alone with 
his dogs, should have beaten the same wood, would have been 
made aware that some game was close at hand by the countenance 
and behaviour of his dogs. This, of itself, is a pleasure, /.^., that 
of expectation, and of hope deferred, for a little time. Now when 
the dogs would have tried to make out the bird, what pleasurable 
anxiety would not the shooter have felt ! Will his dogs succeed ? 
Or will they not ? Perhaps the bird will run, and be lost under 
the thick covert, or run and rise out of sight, or, maybe, it will be 
up and oflf, from your very feet almost ! Is not all this a great 
treat ? The killing of the woodcock, in the whole affair, occupies 
the least place, and is the least worthy of encomium. Being 
a good shot, in many cases, is a natural gift, but to be a good 
finder of game denotes in a man an energy, a perseverance, a 
generalship, and a knowledge of the subject which not every one 
can possess, because it takes a long time and a passionate love of 
the sport to acquire it. 

To resume then, I profess that the greatest fun, in the bagging 
of any bird, is not the actual shooting of it, but the search to 
which the bird gives rise, and which leads ultimately to its 
coming into the bag. 

Then, again, some people shoot now in such a matter-of-fact 

c 2 
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manner that virtually soap bubbles might just as well be sub- 
stituted for the game, for nobody seems to bother about it, whea 
once it has fallen. 

Not so with the sportsman of the old school. Unlike our 
fashionable shooters, the enthusiastic sportsman likes to handle 
the game he has shot. As each head is picked up, he weighs 
it in one hand, and then in the other ; he makes some approxima- 
tive guess upon its weight; he mentally takes stock of its 
appearance, its state, its condition, where it was hit, and how old 
it may be. All these things go a long way towards the pleasure 
of the fun, and as happiness is made up of little things, silly is he 
who does not condescend to enjoy these little things. As to 
myself, not only do I delight in all that fuss, but I confess to a 
still greater weakness, viz., I like to carry my own game until 
the bag becomes really troublesome, when I relinquish it with a 
kind of indescribable and uncalled-for diffidence in the porter's 
honesty and integrity. 

Since I am confessing I may as well make a clean breast of all. 
Well, then, I have (again in common with many other sportsmen) 
another still more incomprehensible whim — that of having an 
inveterate distrust towards all game shot by anybody else but 
myself; that is to say, I would not care to eat of any game what- 
soever that had not been killed by myself. Moreover, game, shot 
by others, has, for me, a rank and repugnant smell, whereas mine 
is pleasant to all my senses in every respect ! All this, as above 
stated, is not peculiar to me. I have known many sportsmen 
who have told me the same thing over and over again. How 
is this to be explained away? I know not; I merely state 
the facts. 

Then, again, when, as in the olden time, every one has taken 
due care of his own game, and when the said game appears 
subsequently on the table, every individual bird set before the 
convives gives rise lo all sorts of reminiscences as to how and 
where it was shot ; but when battueing is practised, as now, all 
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the game is indiscriminately mixed up, and when an3rthing is 
placed on the table goodness only knows who has shot it ; it has 
no history of its own, and is eaten like a vulgar fowl, or an 
ordinary leg of mutton. 

Truly the poetry of shooting is going, and going very fast, too. 
I may add that, in some quarters, it seems gone altogether. Game 
IS shot now with a solemnity that would be in its place at a 
funeral ; it is performed in the same business-like style, and with 
that want of fire and enthusiasm that must perforce accompany 
the necessary operation of fowls' throat-cutting, on the eve of 
market days, in a well-appointed and well-regulated farm-house. 
The more the pity. 

There are now no illusions. Game used to be considered with 
a feeling akin to respect, and this feeling is still lurking within the 
breasts of some inveterate sportsmen ; but our young men of the 
day have no such feelings. I believe they look upon a pheasant 
merely as representing a certain amount of shillings and pence, 
nothing more nor less. Of course it must be so, for when 
pheasants are reared like chickens, and fattened like pigs, they 
must needs in time be killed for the market. It is but a specula- 
tion. Monetarily speaking, however, the speculation is often 
a bad one ; but then pheasants are fashionable, and what will not 
a man spend in order to procure that which the world pronounces 
de ban ton ? 

However, all this is a mere matter of business, it cannot be 
called sport, and with it we have nothing to do ; eventually, no 
doubt, our shooters will return to the orthodox way of shooting, 
/. e., let the game grow wild, and take the trouble to find out 
where it lives, and how it is to be found. 

A great deal has been said about the every-day increasing 
necessity for battueing and driving. I admit that for grouse, in 
certain special case, drives must be resorted to in order to reach 
the birds, but battueing all coverts I hold not to be a necessary 
expedient ; and I maintain that a real sportsman who knows what 
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he is about can manage his coverts to perfection without any beaters 
whatsoever, merely undertaking the sport with his dogs. True, the 
bag would not get filled so quickly, but then the sport would be 
legitimate, and also last longer ; and I certainly hold that quality of 
sport is a great deal more than compensation for quantity of heads 
of game in the bag ; and sport versus commerce, I consider that, in 
a true sportsman's eyes, the latter will have but few chances of 
finding favour. I would rather shoot two pheasants and one 
woodcock sprung by my spaniels than fifty pheasants and ten 
woodcocks driven to me or made to fly over and around me 
by beaters, however difficult to shoot these beaten birds 
might be. 

Now, even watching for woodcocks I aver to be a far better 
treat than shooting the same woodcocks when battueing. I 
know not if watching for cocks is universally known and prac- 
tised, but I will describe how I have practised it, and I may 
assure my sporting readers that if they will but try it, they will find 
it a game of emotions. 
• First of all, it must be assume^ that the plan will not be carried 
into execution but for those few coverts which may be so rough 
and so thickly wooded as almost to preclude the idea of trying to 
beat them with the dogs in the usual manner. 

In that case, then, let the sportsman visit the neighbourhood of 
these impracticable woods and inspect any pools of water and any 
springs which may be near at hand round about the coverts. 
There, in the soft mud, he will readily perceive the footmarks and 
bill-diggings of the birds, together with some other unmistakable 
traces of their visits. When these favourite places of resort have 
been found out, let the sportsman place himself somewhere between 
the coverts and the pools of water. Avoid getting under a tree, as 
the branches will inevitably be in your way, not only when 
looking out for the birds, but also when you will wish to shoot 
them. A dry ditch, deep enough to allow you to sit or stand in 
comfortably, and not be, then, too visible, will do. Of course you 
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must not talk, so you had better be alone ; do not smoke, and 
keep both eyes open. 

The only time at which watching for cocks is practicable is in the 
morning, just afler dawn of day, and in the evening, just before 
night sets in. You need not remain at your post more than a 
quarter of an hour ; in fact, no longer than the light lasts, for, 
when once either daylight or darkness (as the case may be) has 
set in, farewell to sport, for no birds will pass. In the first case, 
the light is too great for them, in the second it is too dark for you 
to shoot. If watching of a morning, face the pool, you will then 
see the birds as they come back to covert. If at night, face the 
covert, and they will pass over you on their way to the water. In 
both cases be quite ready, have your eyes on the alert, yom: brains 
on the ^ut vive^ and your fore-finger on the trigger, for none who 
have not tried it, can imagine how swiftly the birds pass. A brown 
dot seems to have been suddenly created by a legerdemain trick, 
for you have heard no noise, you have not seen a leaf move, nor a 
branch stir, and yet there is the bird just coming out of covert ; 
then it comes so swiftly and so silently that you might fancy being 
in a dream ; it was there, yonder ; in the twinkling of an eye it is 
here, over your head, and, lo ! before you can think, it has passed, 
and has disappeared like a dissolving view in a magic lantern. 
Of course, all the while, the tyro, open-mouthed, and with a 
thoroughly otherwise bewildered countenance, has followed the 
bird's flight, and then, when there is nothing any longer visible, 
the embryo shooter bethinks himself that he has forgotten 
to fire! I know what it is. I have passed through it 
myself. 

Now, plaisanterie apart, these, I believe, are emotions for you 1 
First of all, there is the deep stillness of the country round about 
you. If in the morning, you have had to rise early, and you have 
had to tread among the heavily-dewed blades of grass, the keen 
and bracing morning breeze just drives away any drowsiness that 
might still be lurking about you ; you finally feel so jolly, so 
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strong, so happy withal, that you could shout for joy as you watch 
all the beauties of the new day slowly unravelling themselves to 
your admiration. You would not have thought that a new-bom 
day could have been half so pretty, and, being alone, your thoughts 
spontaneously take a more sober turn than they would otherwise 
have done, had you been accompanied by a noisy friend, or a 
worldly-minded keeper, always on the look-out for anything but 
that which is reflective or poetical. If in the evening, you have 
come towards the coverts at sunset, and as you have taken your 
place, a sense of loneliness, and, I may add, also a sense of chilli- 
ness, creep, respectively, into your soul and into your body ; 
shivering with the cold night air, but internally glowing with that 
feverish expectation which nerves the shooter for all the discom- 
forts he has occasionally to put up with in the pursuit of his 
avocation, you get ready. The light of day gradually fades away, 
twilight begins, a few stars which have already, for some little 
time, appeared like so many lumps of chalk in the heavens, now 
twinkle like diamonds in the deepening blue sky. Be attentive, 
shooter, now is your time ; the birds will be coming. Hark ! 
What was that noise ? You look from the comer of your eyes, 
without altering your position, and you chuckle internally as a 
fine hare just comes out, sits on her haunches, and, after listening 
a second or so, begins feeding. Of course, you could floor poor 
pussy. Any fool might do that. But you have not come on 
murderous thoughts intent — and killing a sitting hare, in sports- 
men's parlance, is an equivalent to murder — so let puss go. Now 
a hedgehog comes trotting by. He stops as he passes under your 
wind, he sniff's the air, he listens, then he starts at a smarter trot. 
You follow his motions mechanically, when — whist ! A brown 
shadow has, swiftly and noiselessly, swept in the open bit of sky 
over your head, and then disappeared in the gloom of the land- 
scape. That was a woodcock, young man ! You know it was 
one. You feel it. You mentally condemn your folly in having 
allowed your attention to have been distracted from its legitimate 
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object, and with a sorrowful glance towards the spot where the 
bird has disappeared, you resolutely set your face towards the 
opposite direction, when you become aware that an indescribable 
something is flying towards you You grasp your gun tighter. The 
bird is coming ; it is over you. Bang ! Quick as thought, you 
have, at the same time, shouldered your weapon and fired, and 
you have, almost simultaneously, heard a thud that went to your 
heart, proclaiming that you have grassed your bird. Stir not. 
Reload, and watch again. A few minutes pass away. Nothing 
more comes from the wood. It is quite dark now, and even if a 
bird should come, you could not see to shoot it, so shoulder your 
weapon, come out of your watching-place, seek your bird, and 
when it will be in your hand everything will be in oblivion ; quar- 
rels, friendships, affairs, all is forgotten ; there is nothing, for the 
time being, in your mind, but your woodcock ! 

Now, is not this better than if you had shot fifty woodcocks 
driven to you by as many noisy beaters, who by their row, and, 
in fact, by their very presence, drive away all the poetry of 
la cliasse ? 

As to the actual beating of the coverts as I have performed it 
to my utmost satisfaction, I have done it with all sorts of canine 
companions and auxiliaries. I have used pointers, who, in spite 
of their thin skins, behaved very nobly among the thorns and 
briars. I have had setters; these acted still with greater fire 
than the pointers, on account of their thicker coats. I have used 
fussy spaniels, some mute, some noisy ; and, finally, I have shot 
coverts with beagles. Mind, I did not, even then, pick out a 
warm comer, and there wait patiently until something, out of all 
that was flushed, came my way. I have beaten the woods with 
the beagles, and rare fun it has always proved, especially when 
fur was not abundant. When we were several shooters we 
adopted the following plan : — ^After taking our stations, previous 
to entering covert, we remarked the order in which we respec- 
tively stood, and when \^e had entered the woods, every two or 
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three minutes, every one in his turn called out his number ; thus 
the first on the line would shout " One ! " the second " Two ! " 
and so forth, until ^very body had answered the call, so that we 
always knew where we were and where our companions stood. 
This is an immense boon, for you know then that the coast is 
clear before you, and you may accordingly bestow all your atten- 
tion to what is going on forward, without the fear of peppering 
one of your friends, or getting peppered by him. 

The dogs, to be successfully used under covert, must be well 
trained to hunt close to the sportsman, and every one of them 
must be a fair retrieving animal, so that no time be lost, and no 
game flushed unwittingly, by the use of retrievers proper, who, 
very often, make a sad bungle of it all. 

We also made it a point, when under covert, never to shoot on 
spec on the ground — that is to say, if anything moved in a bush 
that we could not plainly discern, we were to let it alone, for fear 
of shooting one of the dogs or a fox ; absolutely no shot was to 
be fired but when the game was perfectly visible, and I have shot 
on manors where it was requested that no ground game should 
be fired at at all, under any pretence whatever, when the guns 
were under covert with the dogs. Ground game that bolts is not 
lost for ever. It will come again by-and-by, when the day is 
over, and it will aflford another day's sport with the beagles or 
harriers. 

As for shooting rabbits under covert, the greatest caution must 
be exercised when dogs are used. Once, when thus employed, 
I heard a rustle in some thick bush before me, and instinctively 
I aimed at the spot, but thinking that it might be a dog (we were 
using terriers then) I did not pull trigger, when it turned out 
that it was a rabbit, after all, and he bolted then, and disap- 
peared, before I could take a shot at him. I was yoimg at the 
time, and, therefore, rather apt to come to rash conclusions, so, 
perceiving how I had been foiled, I vowed mentally that such 
a thing should not happen again to me. Just then, something 
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darted by me. With the . speed of lightning I floored it, and 
I had the mortification of finding that I had killed a dog when I 
reached the spot. 

Since that, to me, memorable event, we always put bells to 
our terriers' collars when rabbiting, and this added greatly to . 
their security and our own peace of mind. 

When our woods were near furze, or some other kind of low 
covert, we always used to station a boy, outside the woods, whilst 
we were inside shooting. The office of that boy consisted simply 
in remarking carefully where any birds flushed from the woods,, 
wounded or not, settled themselves, when clear of the trees. 
When we came out ourselves, the boy led us to the different spots, 
and, there again, we had some fun, both with the dogs and with the 
gun. If the country be too accidented, it will be well to tell the 
boy to take his station on some tree, and fi-om thence to keep 
watch. 

However swiftly and silently a woodcock may fly in the open, 
and when at speed, it rises noisily enough and heavily enough 
under covert; whether it is that he brushes among the branches 
that are in his route with his wings, and thereby produces the 
noise, I cannot tell, for although I have flushed and shot hundreds 
of woodcocks, I have never been particularly anxious to note how 
they made that row, being always too much preoccupied with 
the all-absorbing wish of flooring him without delay. 

I have, however, come unexpectedly upon woodcocks when 
at their toilets. This happened once, among several other occa- 
sions, on the stand of a pointer. I hurried forward, and as it 
had been raining heavily, and the fallen leaves were wet, they 
made no crunching noise under my footsteps, so that I was 
enabled to surprise the woodcock at his ablutions, and a very 
curious and interesting sight it was. There was Master Scolopax, 
on the shore of a pool of water, cleaning his feet with his beak,, 
then wiping his beak with his feet, and stalking in the shallow 
water quite proudly, and much in the same manner as a peacock. 
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proud of its tail. Here, then, was a picture for an artist, viz. — 
place: a thick wood; at the foot of a large tree, some water; 
near this, a woodcock ; five yards away a dog on point, and five 
yards fiirther, a sportsman, tout yeux tout oreilles; the whole scene 
taking place within, perhaps, say ten square yards. The scene, 
however, lasted not long, for there soon was a transformation 
scene, which, if represented on the stage of Drury Lane, would 
draw whole houses of sportsmen to witness and vociferously 
applaud. I took a step or two forward. Up darted long-bill, 
going whist ! one way, whack ! the other, among the branches, 
when boom ! went the gun, arid down came cocky. 

After the woods are shot, when beating in the neighbouring 
short coverts, such as furze, etc., one occasionally meets with 
rails, and these birds, when they condescend not to run too much, 
are mighty amusing, for they are so easy to bag that it is always 
to me a source of wonderment, when I meet with one, that there 
are still some alive, and well, to represent the breed. Flop 1 flop ! 
goes up the rail, lazily, with its great, lanky, long legs hanging 
as far down as ever they can reach, as if they were weighted at 
the toes with heavy ballast. Really, the birds look, when in the 
air, as though they were themselves astonished at possessing these 
legs of theirs, however useful and handy these may be to them 
when, running among the thickets or the high grass, they try to 
evade the dogs' approach. 

Rail shooting, whether in fiurze, or in the meadows, or the 
fields, to me, appears quite as easy as picking up mussels, along 
the sea-shore. As many as are seen come into the bag — that is, 
of course, when they will rise, which is not always the case, for- 
tunately for them, bless the innocent birds ! otherwise, I dare say 
there would not be one left, ere long, to show us how they are made. 

These interesting birds eat well, as, indeed, do all the tribe of 
rails, so that, in spite of their not being strictly classified as game, 
I always make it a point of killing them, for the sake of afterwards 
prosily eating them. 
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Follow my example, brother sportsmen, and after you have, 
with due decorum, masticated and degustated your bird, just wash 
it down with a glass oivieux bourgogne; and, as a friend of mine 
invariably tells me on such occasions : 

" If it does not warm the cockles of your heart, I do not know 
what will." 



WILDFOWL SHOOTING TRIPS. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALONG THE LINCOLNSHIRE COAST. 

There are, almost every week, some inquiries. made in every 
sporting newspaper's columns and at every sporting newspaper s 
office, respecting suitable quarters, where a man, fond of the gun, 
can indulge himself to his heart's content, more particularly in 
wildfowl shooting. 

Now, it is very awkward for a man who is privately unacquainted 
with the favourite places of resort for wildfowl, to pick out a 
suitable place, without submitting himself to a deal of trouble, 
and, oftentimes, then, find that there was, after all, but meagre 
sport, and highly unsuitable accommodation, at the place he had 
chosen. A man who is looking out for a wildfowl marsh, requires, 
not only a fair stock of birds to shoot at when such are to be 
found, but he also must ascertain beforehand whether any place of 
refuge be near at hand, and what he can expect there in the way of 
bodily comforts. It is no joke to be caught in the midst of a 
marsh, before one has time to beat a retreat and seek a shelter, to 
find oneself drenched and benumbed, without any likelihood of 
being enabled to change one's clothes, and make oneself com- 
fortable, but after a long and wearisome tramp, or a still more 
awkward drive, to the nearest village or town, which is, perhaps, 
miles away. Therefore, what is needed for the sportsman is bona- 
fide intelligence concerning certain spots, the amount of sport he 
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may fairly expect to meet with thereat, what sort of ground and 
contingencies he will have to provide against, and, finally (last 
but not least), what personal accommodation he will find at or 
near the spot. As regards a description of the sport and of the 
nature of the ground, the task is easy enough ; but as concerns 
visitors' personal comforts, tastes and purses are so different, that a 
description of the accommodation and its probable cost cannot 
but prove acceptable. 

Well, I undertook, beginning in November 1874, barring acci- 
dents, and other things permitting, to visit weekly some favourite 
haunts of wildfowl, and to relate my actual experiences thereof. 

What I will state, therefore, in this, and the following narratives 
of " picked " trips, the reader may accept as actual facts and state 
of things when I visited the sundry places, and he may rely on my 
statements as he would rely on the evidence of his own senses. 

The first spot I had selected for trial and inspection was the 
Lincolnshire coast, along the Boston Deeps. 

From time out of mind, Lincolnshire has been celebrated for its 
wildfowl shooting. Before, however, the sea-wall was erected to 
prevent the sea from encroaching over the land as it did before, all 
the farms and homesteads one may see now, near the sea, were 
not only far from being erected, but their eventual erection itself 
had never been thought of. All the land which has been 
reclaimed was, then, but a vast marsh, profusely intersected by 
gullies and streams, which made it an almost impregnable and 
unassailable stronghold for wildfowl. Now, almost all the reclaim- 
able land has been duly reclaimed, and justly so. Wheat must 
take precedence of pleasure ; and though, as a sportsman, I have 
some faint wish that things were still as they were, as a member of 
the community I must readily acknowledge that all is now for the 
best, and as it ought to be. Although the work of drainage has been 
skilfully planned, and energetically carried out, there are still 
(fortunately for the lovers of the trigger) some lowlands that will 
probably till the end of time, remain marshy. Some of these 
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lands, in the hands of their owners, who chanced to be sportsmen, 
have been turned into decoys ; others are merely walked over ; 
but most are duly provided in winter time, with the long wildfowl 
nettings, stretched about, and facing the road of flight. Of these 
private marshes I need not say much, because, though the best, 
perhaps, in the kingdom, for those shooters who like beating for 
snipe, or stalking or flighting ducks, yet the fact of their being in 
private hands, renders any lengthy description of them uninteresting 
and unnecessary, since the general sporting public, to whom they 
are inaccessible, cannot avail themselves of their advantages. I will, 
therefore, enter at once into a description of the available wildfowl- 
ing ground, where any sportsman may roam or watch at will, and as 
long as he likes, without any one having to interfere with him, or 
even question his right of presence. 

Well, then, all along the coast, from Boston northward, are 
marshes which, at low tide, in some places, are some mile and a 
half wide, and whose ground is so very full of worms, that even in 
the mildest of weathers, and, therefore, most unsuitable time for 
wildfowling operations, there are always immense flocks of birds to 
be seen feeding either in the marsh, in its creeks, or on the sands, 
when the tide is low. The marsh is covered with rough grass, 
reeds, bent grass, etc., and is profusely cut about by creeks, gullies, 
ditches, holes, etc., and the mud banks when the tide recedes, 
afford, always, plenty of fun. I need not say that the ground is 
tremendously slippery, as usual under such circumstances, but if 
one slip into a hole, he will get an unpleasant, but not a dangerous 
ducking. Salt water usually does not give colds, and the holes 
are not deep enough for a man to get drowned in them, except at 
high tide ; but then the ground is soon thoroughly known, and I 
need not add that this knowledge is the great advantage par 
excellence in wildfowling matters. Now, to resume my narrative, 
the air along the Boston Deeps is very keen, and has a reputation 
perfectly unrivalled for healthiness; so much so, that invalids 
regularly frequent the shore, and some actually live in the villages. 
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There is a place called Frieston (where, in years gone by, I 
have shot a great deal), which is now provided with an inn or 
hotel where one can make himself thoroughly comfortable, and 
where some invalids regularly take up their quarters, for the winter. 
This Frieston is about the best and most comfortable head- 
quarters for fair wildfowl shooting on the Lincolnshire coast, and 
to it, straight would I have gone, as I used to, formerly, had I not 
had still better accommodation offered me by a friend, who has 
taken up his quarters for the last twenty-three years near Boston. 

To those of my readers who have no acquaintances in the 
town, and who would like to enjoy themselves and be comfort- 
able, I will unhesitatingly say, write to Joseph Sewell at Frieston, 
and ask him what birds are to be seen ? or better still, write and 
ask Jliim to drop you a note when the birds turn up in flocks. 
He is a most obliging landlord, and a trustworthy man* he will 
take care to let you hear from him, in time. As Frieston is some 
five odd miles from Boston, the intending visitor will do well to 
write in- time, before taking his departure, when the landlord of 
the inn will meet him at the station with his trap, and drive him 
straight, with arms and baggage, to the village. The roads are fine, 
the country interesting, the charges at the inn are most moderate, 
the cleanliness perfectly astounding, the cooking fair, the wines 
and cigars excellent, and the beds wonderfully comfortable. 
Moreover, you can do at that iiin just as if you were at home ; go 
in and out with your dog, and please yourself in everyway. That 
is a very good point, is it not ? None of your stuck-up tom-fools 
of waiters there ; the landlady and some neat girls under her 
supervision do the attendance, and you can have all you wish for 
at a positivdy low price. 

IJow, do not let me be misunderstood, Joseph SewelPs place is 
not to be compared to 'The Langham,' as regards carpeting, 
size of rooms, lofty stairs, white-tied waiters, etc., but for whole- 
some, plain, good food, capital drinks, and sound beds, it is the 
plsLcepar excellence for shooting. In one word, there is no flash 
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about it ; it is a plain, honest, English inn, of a good order, and 
may you, reader, never get under a worse roof ! 

Well, I had intended, as I have stated before, to patronise 
Sewell onee more, but a series of circumstances prevented us 
from so doing, though we shot up to a couple of miles from his 
house, and were in sight of it, but we were so tired then that we 
had not the courage to cross the marsh and go to the inn to see 
its owner, and it turned out that it was quite as well we had not 
taken the trouble, for he, we heard afterwards, had driven to Boston, 
to see the fun of the day, and, in fact, we saw him there in the 
course of the afternoon. 

But, to begin at the beginning, I started from King's Cross by 
the 5.30 P.M. train, and within three hours, I reached Boston, safe 
and sound, in company with three more shooters, one of whom 
we heard, forthwith, inquiring from a porter about Frieston, and 
how to get there. My friend who was waiting for me at the 
station, thereupon said to me, 

"This decides the question; we won't go to Frieston to- 
morrow." 



it 



Why?" I asked. 

Because there was already a sportsman at Sewell's and now 
here is another going ; we will go higher up the coast. There 
is a village, a few miles north, where the sport is just as good. 
It is all the same stretch of marsh, as you know, for you shot there 
before." 

" Well, and now about sport ; are there any birds about ? " 

" Not many, the weather has been too mild ; but I dare say we 
will still find some fun." 

Just then, the boom of big guns, the reports of rockets, and the 
explosion of fireworks struck upon my astonished ears. 

" Holloa ! " I said, " what is up now? " 

" Why, the elections, to be sure ! we have been having a pretty 
to do here, and will have still more to-morrow, but you will 
see. 
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We reached my friend's house by that time, and, over a glass of 
grog, after supper, we discussed the plan of battle for the morrow. 

" We will drive to the point I have made a note of," said 
my companion, "and we will shoot there from daylight till twelve. 
The tide will be up at half-past 7 or thereabouts, and I want us 
to be at the point, just an hour before high tide, so that we may 
take full advantage of the passage of the birds along the bank. I 
suppose, by nine o'clock the tide will have receded too far for any 
further bank shooting, so we will then strike into the marsh, and 
see what we can pick up there. We will beat the creeks well, 
and scour the mud banks till midday, when we will drive back 
here, for I want you to see the fun in the town, and, to tell the 
truth, I want to see it myself." 

This being agreed to, we retired to bed, where, in spite of the 
crackers and other noisy signs of popular effervescence, I soon fell 
asleep. 

At 5 A.M. we were up and breakfasting ; at six, we got into the 
trap, and at half-past six we were at the trysting- place. Before 
even reaching it, as the road winds at no great distance from the 
sea-shore, we could hear a lot of curlews w;histling, high in the 
air, or far away in the marsh. 

Well, we took our guns out, shouldered our respective bags, 
and went down to take up our positions, whilst the man drove 
back the trap, with orders to be back at 12, sharp. 

How lonely all seemed around us ! It was still rather dark, 
though there was a faint streak of pink in the east. There were 
no houses near, except, perhaps a homestead or two, some mile 
or two away, amidst the meadows, behind us ; in front of us was 
the marsh, and the tide rising rapidly, was already covering it, up 
to within a hundred yards of the bank. The wind had risen 
considerably, and blew seaward very hard. Hard lines that, as we 
had brought no dog with us, because none of our own would suit us 
for that sport. However, we managed pretty well, notwithstanding. 

We began well, at a quarter to seven. I had been watching 
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some birds in a flock, tumbling about, in our rear, over the culti- 
vated lands. 

" I believe these are lapwings," I said. 

It was so dark, yet, that we could not very well make them 
out, but as they evidently were coming nearer still, and the strong 
wind induced them to favour us, we thought they might eventually 
come near enough for a shot, so we scrambled over the sea wall, 
and laid ourselves in ambush on the other side. Whilst, however, 
watching the peewits, I heard the whistling of some sandpipers ; 
I turned round, and a flock passing at a goodish range, I floored 
three, and they fell into the sea. I thought they would be lost, 
the wind being so strong from land, and had made up my mind 
to see them blown out into the German Ocean, but, to my great 
astonishment, they drifted on a creek side, and the rising tide 
eventually brought them slowly ashore. 

Our peewits had disappeared. In their stead a lot of geese 
and gulls turned up, and of the former we counted no less than 
two hundred in a long V-shaped flock. They, however, passed 
wide and very high. 

The light of day had now increased. It was a quarter past 
7 ; the tide had come slowly, up to within thirty or forty yards of 
the bank, and now the fun began. Flocks after flocks of star- 
lings and of pipers filed past us with astonishing speed, reminding 
one of a partridge drive, but the birds being smaller and immensely 
swifter, the fun to knock them over was very great, and conse- 
quently all the more interesting. They were all travelling in the 
same direction, so that we had only one side to watch^ and we 
soon had a perfect heap of slain, though we lost about a dozen 
that fell too far out for us to wade to them. 

I was just wading up to a large piper, when some grey plovers 
swept over me. They were right above my head when I fired, 
and as my companion, from his place, had, at the same time, 
popped at them too, they fell down like hail, on and around me, 
and we had a good two or three minutes' splashing before we had 
retrieved them all. 
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A word here about the splashing business. For any com- 
paratively standing work, like the above, I, certainly, should 
recommend high boots, thoroughly water-tight, for the following 
reason — viz., that, if you wear ordinary boots, as you do not move 
much about, when you get your feet wet, you are not only liable 
to feel very cold, in spite of your enthusiasm, but you speedily 
get disgusted with the fun, because nothing makes a man feel so 
miserable as standing still in wet socks. He cannot help wishing 
he were back home. The best long boots are those that lace up 
in front, because they hold on your feet just like ordinary boots, 
and do not offer to remain sticking in the mud when you want to 
move, as ordinary long boots are much wont to do. Dean's high 
" Field " boots are superb for that sort of work. When, how- 
ever, you undertake beating a marsh, long boots, whether with 
the insteps laced up or not, are a nuisance, because they tire you 
so quickly. True, they keep your feet dry, so long as you don't 
get water into them over the tops, but this latter part of the 
programme, somehow, frequently happens, when such boots are 
used, partly, I fancy, because wearing them inspires one, at the 
time, with such confidence, and induces such recklessness in one's 
walking, that, eventually, one is sure to slide down and pop into a 
hole just deep enough to get the water over the side, and fill at 
least one boot, if not both. I know what it is — I have expe- 
rienced it so many times. I, therefore, think that, all considered, 
as one is so liable to get wet anyhow, it is better to make up one's 
mind to get so, and go rambling about the marsh with ordinary 
shooting boots on. With the ordinary precaution of changing 
one's socks when the beating is over, one is about safe from any 
uncomfortable feeling ; and, on the other hand, the wearing of 
small boots during the long tramp gives a freedom of action 
which long heavy boots go a long way towards impeding. I 
certainly prefer, myself, when I have to do some walking, having 
wet feet and being able to walk briskly, to jump easily, and to 
run when necessary, to having dry feet and not be able to reach 
my birds, without mentioning the dreadful fatigue of wearing long 
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boots for any length of time, whilst arduously tramping up and 
down creeks and mud banks. 

Well, at about 8 o'clock the tide turned, and soon, near the 
bank, little patches of green began to appear once more, as the 
sea receded. These little islands were extensively patronised by 
the birds, and we shot several kinds of the sand-piping tribe, 
without any fuss and trouble. We had merely to watch for the 
flocks, mark them down as they settled on those little bits of 
green sward, run down the embankment, course down by its side, 
until we were opposite the place where the birds had settled, 
climb up again, and popping suddenly above, pepper the birds 
with a rattling right and left that swept the grass from under their 
feet. Then, as soon as the water began to go down, it did so at 
an astonishing rate, so much so, that, within an hour and a half, 
about half a mile of marsh was already bare and fit to be walked 
over. 

And, by the way, the ground there, is perfectly sound. Go where 
you like, and tread where you will, even when crossing the creeks, 
which crop up there every ten or twenty yards, you never go down 
any depth in the mud. 

On the other hand, this long marsh has a defect, against which 
a sportsman ought to be careful in guarding himself. I allude to 
the insecurity of remaining on the marsh, or on the sands beyond, 
when the tide begins to rise ; for, as I have already explained, 
the ground is so very flat, and almost so level with the sea, that 
when once the flow begins, it overhauls rapidly the gunning ram- 
bler, and shuts off all his means of escape by filling up, first, all 
the creeks that cut about the ground, so that he finds himself en- 
tangled in a perfect maze of creeks now full of water, and there- 
fore past all ordinary wading. There is then no time to be lost, 
for every moment of delay may cost the sportsman his life. You 
must resolutely make up your mind, and strike a path, direct for 
the sea wall, with all possible speed, and with the firm determi- 
nation to wade, jump, or somehow cross, every intervening 
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watery obstacle, without any idle thought or reflection as to 
the depth or breadth thereof. Even then, if you were far away 
from the bank, it would be, probably, a hard tussle ; but life is a 
prize worth wrestling for, and the resolute man will escape. 

However, an ounce of prevention being worth a thousand tons 
of cure, let the sportsman, however intent he may be on his sport, 
keep a strict look-out for any such contingency. 

First of all, I am a great believer in a little thoughtful reflection 
before embarking into any undertaking, and as regards the shore 
shooting now under consideration, whenever I go in for anything 
of that sort, I always ascertain at what time the tide is to be high 
(if it is coming up), or at what time it was high (if the tide 
is going down). Then I look at my watch, and calculate how 
many hours I have to enjoy myself on the marsh, in peace, and 
free from interruption. 

Now, on the day of the adventures I am now relating, the morn- 
ing tide was up at half-past 7 a.m. At half-past 9 the marsh was 
nearly cleared, and the sands appearing ; therefore, had we been so 
disposed, or inclined, we could have shot over the marsh, as much 
as we pleased, up to 5 p.m., at least, without fear of being inter- 
rupted by the tide. Without this little bit of reasoning, and a 
watch, one is very often bothered by the thought of any lurking 
danger, and it mars one's pleasure. 

Well, my friend knew the ground as well as I did, and better, and 
we had thorough good fun. Up to 10, or half-past, however, though 
we had oiu: bags, large ones, more than half full of birds, yet, 
strange to say, we had no large birds as yet amongst the number. 
The fact is, the weather was too mild, more like a summer's 
day than a day in November, so that the birds were not only few, 
comparatively speaking, but also very wary, having, as yet, experi- 
enced no hardships. 

We, nevertheless, afterwards, tried to stalk several large flocks 
of sea-pies and curlews. I wounded one of the latter, but he 
picked himself up, crowded all sail, put on all steam, and 
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resolutely embarked himself over the sea with such an evident 
determination to make the best of his time, that if he is still flying, 
he ought to have gone round the globe many times, by this time. 

As the sea went still further down, the stretch-nets began to appear 
more plainly, and, in one case, one performed very ludicrously. 

My friend had posted himself in a creek right behind a longish 
net, or rather a stretch of three or four, and about a hundred yards 
from it, whilst I went a long way round, to drive him a flock of 
curlews, half-curlews, and oyster birds, which were on the feed 
higher up. As I began turning towards the birds, I looked for my 
friend, but could not see him. I stopped and looked hard, and 
then I saw him popping his head, quietly, above a tuft of rank 
grass that grew on the bank of the creek where he was con- 
cealed. 

" Oh ! " I thought, " he is well hidden there, for, if I can't see 
him, knowing the spot, it is ten to one some of the birds 
will run into his shot. So here goes ! " and I went towards the 
birds. 

It had been agreed that I should not fire unless positively 
getting a fair shot, and I was not in the humour of trying a ran- 
dom shot, for I well knew that whenever a shot is fired at them, 
these birds invariably sheer off" to sea, whereas, if simply 
frightened away by the sight of any intruder, they sail away con- 
tentedly over the marsh, and that was just what I wanted them 
to do. So I went on, quietly enough, and, according to the well- 
known ideas of curlews as to the proper distances to be kept be- 
tween their precious selves and anything that looks like a gun, they 
startled before I was within a hundred yards of them, and they 
rose, scornfully whistling their quaint note. As chance would 
have it, they went straight for my friend ; but he showed himself 
too soon and spoilt his chance. He only bagged one with his two 
barrels, and I heard some few pellets of his large shot falling from 
the skies around me, though I was pretty nearly then two hundred 
yards fi^om him ; but the strong wind blew them towards me, I 
presume. 
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On the report of the gun, a flock of pipers came past me like a 
whirlwind ; I downcharged at their approach, and duly saluted 
them with two cartridges of No. 5 shot, but I killed only one. 
Part of the rest, however, flew right into the net, and the others 
over, and at the side. Only two were momentarily caught. They 
had, somehow, hit the twine, and it had flung them back, the 
meshes being too large to hang them. The shock, however, was 
suflicient to stun them awhile, and it was rather a study to see my 
friend race for them ; and then, when he got near, they deliberately 
collected their wits, walked a little way, and then flew away as if 
nothing had happened, from almost under the feet of my com- 
panion. He, as in duty bound, shouldered his gun, but click ! 
click ! He had forgotten, in the hurry of picking up his curlew, to 
take off" his empty cartridges and reload. That was a shave for 
the pipers any way, and no mistake. And I sincerely trust they 
will remember it, and warn their companions of the sea-shore of 
the treacherous hang-nets that are hung there. 

These nets catch enormous quantities of birds, when the weather 
is fit, and I wonder such things are allowed at all. It strikes me 
that it is a funny thing to make any man pay ten shillings to the 
treasury if the said man wishes to shoot sparrows with his gun, and 
then a lot of fellows are allowed to hang nets as thickly as they 
like, and catch therewith, and very often in one single catch, what 
a gunner would not shoot in the whole season, plodding day after 
day. 

By the way, I saw a very splendid silk net stretched there ; it 
was rather smaller meshed than the others, and it looked uncom- 
monly like a partridge net. I dare say it had seen plenty of hard 
work by night in the fields, at the beginning of the season, and was 
then put to catch wild fowl, as z.pis aller, I suppose. 

Well, unperceived by us, time had flown on, and it needed the 
sight of my friend's man on the bank to bring us to our senses. 
Already 12 o'clock ! How quickly time had passed by ! 

We made tracks for home. Of the fun in the town it is not here 
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the place to speak, and barring that a cracker nearly sent the mare 
into the river, we had fortunately no accident. 

Early on the following day we went on another point of 
the marsh, this time nearer Boston, and we had again an enter- 
taining day's sport. 

We were more fortunate in getting large birds, owing to a fluke 
by which our four barrels, into a flock of curlews, floored no less 
than five of them, and subsequently we bagged three lapwings 
whilst walking along the bank. We then separated to try our 
individual luck ; but, as I said before, the weather, as yet, was not 
what it ought to have been for wildfowling. 

The landlord of the Frieston Inn, when I had met him the pre- 
vious day, had told me that there was not much doing either, near 
his place, though some geese and lots of ducks had been seen 
about, and that seemed to imply hard weather at hand. When- 
ever such turns out to be the case, I would say to one and each of 
my brother sportsmen in search of a wildfowling station : — " Pack 
up your guns, go to John SewelFs, and you will have no cause to 
repent." All sorts of birds are to be killed there. 

Not very far from Frieston, are three brothers, all puntmen, 
who, to a great extent, make their living from the fowl they kill 
in winter time, and that is a pretty fair criterion of the quality of 
the marsh as a fowling spot. 

And now I must take my leave of the Lincolnshire coast, with 
I a few statistics as regards Frieston. Three hours' rail (fares 19^., 

14^. 6^., and 8j. ii//., first, second, and third class respectively), 
! and half an hour's drive, will take a visitor from London (King's 

! Cross) to the inn. The expenses, when there, if one confines 

himself to necessaries, come to a very moderate sum. The house 
I is within twenty yards of the sea at spring tide, and a more wild- 

; fowly point of view, it would be hard to find, than the prospect 

from those windows of the inn that overlook the sea. 



CHAPTER V. 



ON THE RIVER ORWELL. 



Every favourite place of resort for wildfowl has a peculiarity 
of its own. The Orwell has one, and a stunning one, viz., it is 
one of the most dangerous places to shoot over, that is, when 
one means tramping over the flats. Therefore, the only way to 
do the river thorough justice, is to beat it about in a boat ; for, 
even supposing that a man could possibly stalk over its tidal 
marsh, the creeks are so deep,'so frequent and so treacherous 
withal, that it would be a herculean task, and a very unsatis- 
factory one. 

Of course, mud shoes are there a sine qua non, and any one 
who has tried such, knows that it is not pleasant to walk about 
with them for any length of time. I am very fond of wildfowling, 
but I hate treacherous ground, and consequently I eschew walk- 
ing there, when this can possibly be avoided. 

Well, I arrived at Harwich for my trip, at an unearthly hour, 
somewhere near midnight. The weather was very rough, and it was 
raining cats and dogs. Howbeit, I put on a cheerful countenance 
when I met old Joe, who was waiting forme at the station, though 
I had not told him to do so when I had written to him to tell him 
that I was coming, that I intended having a shy at the birds, and 
that he was to get his boat ready for me. 

" Well, Joe," I said, as I handed him my bag of cartridges, 
"what news?" 

" Plenty of birds, sir," he said with a deep, cavernous chuckle ; 
" but," he added, checking his mirth, suddenly, " they are blessed 
wildy as yet, sir." 
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When we got to the hotel I had some supper, and whilst Joe 
discussed a glass or two of grog, he related to me the news, and 
such was very cheering. At half-past 12, I was in bed, and, very 
soon after, too soon to my thinking, I was awakened, according 
to arrangement, by Joe, who shook me in my bed, and said it 
was 5 A.M., and time to start ! I never knew time to go so fast 
before. The weather was very blustering, the sky cloudless, and 
the wind piercingly cold. How uninviting looked the sea when 
we reached the stairs, below which was the boat bobbing up and 
down on the angry waves ! 

" Joe," I said, " if it is as rough on the river as it is here, by 
Jove ! precious few birds will I be able to bag." 

" Oh ! it will be smoother higher up, I dare say." 

And off we went, all by ourselves. We passed the man-of-war 
lying there at anchor, opposite the Marine Hotel, and soon 
turned the point, after crossing the mouth of the river Stour, 
which there joins the Orwell. Joe said the Stour was as good as 
the Orwell, but I had made up my mind to go up the latter, even 
to Ipswich. 

The tide was going down, and was about half spent, so that a 
good deal of the flats had appeared already. It was still dark, but 
the light of day increased very rapidly. A lot of big seagulls were 
already scouring the harbour, but to those I paid no attention. 
I was seated in the bows, as usual, with my bag of cartridges 
opened in front of me, and the gun across my knees, loaded and 
ready. I wa3> looking de tous mes yeux^ trying to pierce the 
darkness that hid, as yet, almost everything but mud, sea, and 
sky, when, suddenly, something like a lump of mud, about fifty 
yards away, happened to move before a little pool of water, 
which, being bright, placed it in relief, so to speak. As lumps of 
mud are not in the habit of perambulating the marsh, I instantly 
covered it, and pressed the trigger, making Joe jump on his 
seat As nothing had stirred after the explosion, I deduced 
therefrom that the something that had previously moved was 
done for, and said so to Joe, who instantly pulled for it 
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When the boat touched the bank, the worthy boatman rigged 
on his mud pattens, and landed with an oar to steady himself with. 

" I can't see an)rthing," he called out, after some search. 

Now, any one who has been in such places knows how 
difficult it is to hit on the exact spot where one has fired, even 
when it is daylight, so, how much more difficult must it be, when 
it is dark ? Well, Joe went on, up and down, splashing away, 
and he was going to give up the search in despair, and I was, 
indeed, .m3rself, beginning to think that I had shot at a shadow, 
when Joe stumbled, slid into a hole, and in rising, he placed his 
hand on the bird. 

"I have got it," he said; and he held it up towards the sky, 
when a long bill appeared prominently. 

"A curlew ! by all that is good ! " 

And he came back very contentedly, notwithstanding his fall. 
Well, that was a good beginning, anyhow, and we went ahead 
with great spirit. 

" Look out, sir," said Joe presently, in a whisper, and stopping 
rowing. 

I turned round quickly. Against the clear sky, at some 
distance yet firom us, was a bird that appeared to me immense, 
slowly flying towards us. 

" What is it ? " I said, in a low key. 

^^ An ^em! sir," retorted Joe, crouching down, at full length, 
at the bottom of our crail, whilst I kept as quiet as possible, with 
my finger on the trigger and quite ready. 

"A what 9*^ I asked, puzzled. 

"An 'em!" 

What the deuce could it be ? Oh ! I had it ; he meant a heron. 

The splendid bird came on, but rose when he saw us, and, 
although I peppered him to the best of my ability, he did not 
seem to notice much the aggression, and soon disappeared behind 
us in the gloom. 

Many flocks of sandpipers passed then over and around us, 
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but they flew so quickly that I could not detect their exact 
whereabouts, and when, by-and-by, I heard the pretty tinkling 
noise, like that of tiny bells, made by some redshanks, I wished 
heartily for daylight to appear. Some time elapsed without sport 
of any kind, and it was rather tedious to sit in the boat doing 
nothing. We were soon enabled, however, to see our where- 
abouts more clearly, and that never fails to enliven me. 

And when the sun rose, what a glorious sight met my wondering 
eyes! Over a flat, about 200 yards wide, were about twenty 
herons, gravely stalking and picking up worms; about 100 
ciurlews were running across the flat; and, certainly, hundreds of 
smaller birds enlivened the scene with their wild notes. Some- 
how, there is something in the sight of a marsh, thus thickly 
tenanted, and made interesting by the different cries and calls 
of the birds, which one does not find at the thickest grouse 
drive, or on the most profusely stocked of partridge grounds. 

Now that the birds were there (and, by the way, I think such 
an abundance of wild fowl has not been witnessed for some time, 
and I attribute it, in all justice, to the passing of the Act for the 
protection of wild birds), the question was, how to bag some. We 
held a council of war. Joe, as the elder, spoke first, and as his 
arguments carried both weight and experience with them, we 
acted up to them. 

" There is a large creek lower down," said the worthy old man, 
"where I will take you. The tide is still receding, and will 
continue to do so for another hour and a half, or so, therefore you 
need not be under any fear, on that account. I will land you 
there, with the mud shoes, and one of the boards that I have got 
here on purpose, so that you can be, on it, comfortable like. Of 
course, being under the wind, the birds will not scent you, 
and if you do not show yourself they will keep quietly feeding. 
Then I will row up to the next creek, and when about half way in 
it I will stand up in the boat and scare the birds. Out of the lot 
some are sure to pass over the place where you will be in 
ambush." 



« 
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" That is a good plan," I said ; " pull away ! " 

And soon we reached the creek. It was nearly empty, and we 
rigged quickly my standing-post that was to be. The board, a 
triangular one, about a yard square, was first adjusted, and I 
landed on it, and sat thereon, there to wait until I should hear the 
old man's voice. 

All right ? *' he asked me. 
All right," I said. 

And away he went. 

When he had disappeared I reflected on my position. Alone 
there, in that wild spot, and encompassed on all sides by water, or 
impassable soft mud creeks, what would become of me, if an 
accident should befall the old boatman ? He might fall overboard 
and get drowned. In such an occurrence, my own fate would 
have been clear, for I was past all human help, even if such had 
been at hand, which was far from being the case, for I believe 
there was no house nearer to me than a couple of miles, 
and its inhabitants could not have reached me, even if they had 
been aware of my position and had attempted my rescue. At the 
same time, as there were but few probabilities that the old boy 
would thus, for the occasion, pitch himself overboard, I turned my 
thoughts towards the fowl, which I could hear two hundred yards 
from me, whistling, calling, disputing, and fighting. I had a good 
mind to climb up the bank, but it was so slimy that a look was 
enough to convince me of the futility of the attempt. 

Whilst thus revolving the case in my own mind, about a dozen 
redshanks dashed over my head. I shouldered my gun, but 
bethought myself, just in time, that it would be better not to fire, 
because, if I did, all Joe's exertions would be rendered fruitless ; 
accordingly, I refrained. Besides, redshanks are all very well in their 
way, but when one has the choice between ^crns^ curlew, oyster- 
catchers, a bittern or two, and a multitude of other marsh and 
sea-birds, redshanks appear very low indeed, in one's estimation. 

I therefore disdainfully let these go, and resigned myself to wait 
patiently. 
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Patiently, forsooth ! But it struck me suddenly that I had 
been waiting already a precious long while, and I began to wonder 
what the deuce could detain the old man. Had he stuck in the 
mud, or what had happened ? 

Ha ! I hear his voice shouting. I start up, and watch intently 
the top of the bank. Whisi ! comes a flock of sandpipers, then 
another, then, eighty yards below, on the left, a flock of curlews 
file away, and I look at them wistfully. A great bird appears on 
my right, I turn round hastily whilst shouldering the gun, and, 
though aware that I am slipping down, I Are, miss, go down up 
to my knees in mud, fire again, miss again, and then I reclimb on 
my board, with my legs and hands in an awful mess. 

Of course, no other birds came my way after that. 

And that was how it came to pass that I despised firing at 
redshanks to bag — nothing. 

Ten minutes after, I heard the splashing of the oars, and soon I 
spied the boat rounding the creek ; in another minute I was on 
board, very disgusted with myself, and, whilst Joe mopped my 
boots, I related to him all that had happened. 

" There is an old saying, sir," he went on, giving, for each 
word, an extra twist to his mop, '^ that a bird in the hand is 
worth " 

" I know," I interrupted, " twenty inthe marsh. But, at the same 
time, had I fired at those redshanks, even if I had killed some 
of them, I should have thought that I had spoiled my chance at 
the larger birds ; and so, all is for the best, after all." 

When I was thoroughly mopped wety we left the creek, and I 
resumed my place in the bows. 

On the opposite shore were some birds, among which stood 
a large one, presumably an ^erriy and towards these we directed 
our skiff. I laid down forward, letting nothing of my person be 
visible to the birds, and thus we progressed. 

When we were alongside the flat, Joe pulled vigorously and noise- 
lessly, and I peeped out. The heron, evidently ' smelling a rat,' 
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thought he had better stop his interesting chase after worms, 
and see what we were up to. When yet about seventy yards 
from him he thought a change of air and, perchance, of diet 
also, would do him good, so he took three or fom: rapid steps in 
order to have a good start, jumped off, and opened his wings, 
when bang ! he shut them again, touched ground, but springing 
up once more, slowly sailed away, saluted by another shot. 

" Them birds," said Joe, " is confoundedly tough." 

" I wish you would learn better grammar," I said. 

" Sorry I spoke," he retorted amiably, and then we both laughed. 

Higher up the river, three curlews were feeding at no very 
great distance from the water. We went towards them, but 
before we were within even rifle range they were off. Presently 
we saw a flock of half-a-dozen ducks going across the river, and 
thereupon Joe suggested that I should just land and go to a pool 
situated behind the bank. 

"Nobody shoots there," he said; "I will be bound to say 
there may be a duck or two in it." 

Now, though I don't care much for walking over the mud, yet 
when it is a necessity for sport, I don't think about it at all. Ac- 
cordingly, I rigged on the old man's pattens, and when we 
reached the flat I landed, and, treading rather gingerly and 
cautiously, I made my way to the bank. When there, I took off" 
the mud shoes and went down on the other side. The pool was 
close by, and was partly surrounded by dried-up reeds and sedges. 
I approached it with the stealth of a wild Indian on the war 
path. 

Tchiek ! Tchiek ! A snipe 1 Bang ! Down he comes, and up 
goes a teal. Bang ! Flop ! goes the teal, back again, all in a 
lump, on the water. I re-load quickly, for there is no knowing 
what may be found where one has sprung a snipe, and as I go 
to pick up my birds a jack snipe rises behind me noiselessly, and 
when I see it, it is too late to Are, the bird being at least eighty 
yards away. After that, I re-embarked. 

VOL. I. B 
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We were, then, about five or six miles from Harwich, and opposite 
a village whose name I don't recollect, but there is a hard there, 
and as Joe hinted that at the end of that hard was a public-house, 
where some fair beer was to be got, and he should not mind a 
pint, we landed, and he had his pint. It was mid-day when we 
resumed work, the tide had come up, and nearly all the flats were 
covered over by the brine ; the consequence of that state of the 
marsh was, that we were kept too far away from those remaining 
portions of the flats that were still visible, on account of the 
shallows. There were still plenty of birds to be seen, but they 
were safe enough from any interruption, and they seemed to know 
it perfectly well. 

I had never as yet seen so many herons together as I saw there 
and then, and as we went up the river I noticed at least two hun- 
dred of these birds gravely stalking, flying, and performing all 
those evolutions peculiar to marsh fowl. 

The way herons land is very pretty. They swoop down near 
the place they have selected, and when within a foot of the ground 
they jerk up their heads and make them form an instantaneous S 
over their backs, so as to stop the impetus of their flight. At 
the same time they put their long legs to land, and run two or 
three yards, pretty much in the style of a horse which has been 
pulled up, when at speed, in trotting, and is gradually stopping 
his course. I watched these noble birds with great pleasure ; 
but in spite of simdry attempts I was unable to secure one, and 
that seemed to me very hard, as I had made up my mind to have 
one. 

" Joe," I said, " is there no means of coming up with one of 
them?" 

Joe scratched his ear and said, " No. Leastway," he added, 
"not now, as the tide prevents us firom any attempt; but this 
evening, if you would like to try, I dare say you would bag one or 
two." 

" I certainly will, then.". 
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And with that, we landed at Ipswich. We had come up about 
eleven miles, and we wanted refreshments badly, after our exposure 
to the strong wind for so many hours. 

There being nothing satisfactory to be done on the river until 
the tide had receded again beyond the flats, we did not hurry our 
departure, and agreed that, in the evening, we would wait in the 
laige creek for one of the herons to come over our heads. Ac- 
cordingly, after a good meal, we went back leisurely to the boat, 
and allowed ourselves to drift down the stream. I had a few shots 
at flocks of ox-birds and sandpipers, and a crack at three red- 
shanks, two of which I bagged ; but I did nothing of note with 
large birds, they, wisely enough, keeping far out of the range of 
any gun but a swivel gun. By the bye, there is a man who punts 
over the river in winter time, and who sweeps pretty loads of 
birds, when luck and weather allow him to do so. He is, I un- 
derstand, master of a yacht which, as in duty bound, he sails for her 
owner during the fine season ; but when once she is laid up for 
the winter at her moorings he goes into his punt with a swivel 
gun carrying half a pound of shot, and several times he has bagged 
over a score of ducks at one shot. But, as 1 said before, a man, 
for that sort of work, requires a thorough knowledge of the river, 
for, if, by chance, the punt should get stranded, of course the punt- 
man most likely cannot extricate it, and must remain where he 
is until the high tide lifts it up and floats it once more. That, 
I need not say, is far from being pleasant, even to a wildfowl 
shooter, who, mostly, will readily put up with anything. 

Well, by the time we reached the creek the tide was just begin- 
ning to turn. We entered the creek and crept in it quietly, its 
banks just appearing above water. When halfway in it we 
stopped, dropped anchor, and waited. Evening had set in, and 
had it not been that a brilliant moon began to shed its light over 
the scene, I don't think I should have stopped there long enough 
for any sport, for the prospect is somewhat limited when a man 
is between two mud banks ; but what will not a shooter put up 

E 2 
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with, in order to shoot? Down went the tide at a good pace, 
the flats once more reappeared, and the birds came back in per- 
fect droves to their feeding ground. Half-a-dozen flocks of ducks 
and a bunch of teal passed across the sky, but half a mile up in 
the clouds. Then curlews began their journeys up and down 
the river. As for shanks, both red and green, I do not think 
I have ever seen or heard such numbers as I heard and saw that 
memorable night. I bagged half-a-dozen birds within a quarter 
of an hour, then there was a lull, and we began, at least I did, to 
feel lonely. Still no heron had come. Joe said he would go up 
the bank, and keep watch, as we could not then any longer peep 
above it from the boat, the water having dropped so much. So 
he went, I pushed back the boat in mid creek, and then I 
faced the old man. 

" I can't see anything," he whispered after a moment's 
silence. 

" Well, then, I vote we go home. I am cold, and if there be 
no shooting it is not worth while freezing here." 

" But, sir," he said, " the 'ems are sure to come, you know, 
and you want one, and, by Jove ! here they come, and no 
mistake ! " 

And down he slid back, keeping only his eyes above the bank, 
and, in a stage whisper, 

"There are seven of them, and they are coming to you, as 
straight as can be. Look out ! Here they are 1 Now then ! " 

And he dropped to the water's edge, remaining motionless. 
At last there was the chance I had waited for ; but what a long 
time they were in making their appearance ! The feet is, they 
were flying slowly, a few yards only above the marsh, evidently 
being in search of a suitable feeding or resting place, and they 
came quite unsuspectingly. But, by Jove 1 what a sight they are 
at night. Their wings appear three times their natural size, and 
their necks are * a caution * as to length. 

Well, up they came, slowly, and passed near me within good 
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range. I selected the biggest, banged at him ; he dropped, but 
as I could see he was only wounded, and from experience I knew 
a wounded heron to be an ugly bird to pick up, I gave him 
another barrel as he was landing, and that settled him. 

Thereupon I took up Joe, we picked up the bird, and, in spite 
of the old man's entreaties to stop again for another bird, I de- 
clined, and struck work. The fact was, I was benumbed. 

" If we only waited another hour or so," said Joe, " we would 
get plenty more birds." 

" I have got enough," I said, " but, even if I had not, I could 
not stand it iany longer. You see I am not in a winter's costume 
for wildfowling, and so I don't feel equal to waiting another hour 
or two. Therefore, home we go." 

When we reached the mouth of the creek there was a barge there, 
at anchor, and two bargees, as is usual with such customers, 
began the customary chaff. Said one, 

" I say. Bill, what may these two chaps be shootin*, think you ? " 

" Sparrers," answered Bill, with due emphasis and derision. 

Thereupon Joe turned round, " If you had that 'ere spaner's 
beak into your eye. Bill," he said, " I dare say it would make you 
wink!" 

And he held up the heron for the man's gaze. 

Joe scored there evidently, for the bargees dived into their hold, 
and said no more. I struck a match, looked at my watch. Half- 
past 9. We at once turned back for Harwich, where we arrived 
at half-past 11, very tired but very pleased. 

The next day, I went, during the afternoon, on the Harwich 
river, the Stour, and found there an abundance of large birds, but 
they were very shy, and I only bagged two. Still, it is a great 
treat to see such large flocks, even when one does not bag much, 
and to any of my readers in search of a suitable river for wildfowl- 
ing, I emphatically recommend a stay at Harwich, in due season, and 
a series of expeditions up the rivers. They cannot fail to be highly 
pleased with the sport, and of course, the harder the weather, the 
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more fun to be had. There are frequent trains from London to 
Harwich, and the journey occupies but three hours. At Harwich 
there is plenty of accommodation at all prices, and to suit all 
purses ; so to those wildfowlers who delight in shooting from a 
boat I will say try the Orwell, and if they don't see there countless 
birds " I will eat my hat 1 " 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE THAMES AND THE MEDWAY. 

It is Strange, but true, that a man looks far and wide sometimes 
for a thing which, after all, may turn out to be at his own door. 
This was the case with a friend of mine who went to Ireland last 
winter, for a wildfowl shooting trip, shot nothing worth speaking 
of there, and on his return to London met with some sport with 
me down the river Thames and up the Medway. 

It seems that my friend Tom, who possesses, amongst other 
instruments of warfare, a very large bore single gun, carrying, 
I believe, 40Z of shot, chanced to have been directed to a spot on 
the Irish coast, where the fowl certainly were very abundant, but 
where also, on his arrival, he found the nearest quarters thoroughly 
tenanted by a squad of jealous shooters, and some of these 
had actually rigged out punt gims, so that even the 40Z 
instrument, for once, had to get in the shade. 

The sport was very lively, inasmuch as two or three punts 
regularly worked up to the same flocks repeatedly, and thus the 
guns purposely marred each other's enjoyment. This is a very 
foolish way of doing things, and a most ungentlemanly an^l 
unsportsmanlike style withal, for^ besides engendering a bitter 
feeling between the rival parties, and fostering a spirit of reckless 
emulation, which is far from conducive to success, it also sets 
a very bad example to the professionals, and goodness only knows 
that the latter are but too ready to offer up the amateurs' frdlings 
as a ready excuse for their own shortcomings. 

In fact, how can one expect that an uneducated man who sees 
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his betters acting unfairly, will be led into the right path himself, 
by any amount of reasoning ? 

To sum up the whole matter, according to my friend's evidence, 
the flocks which ought to have yielded a fair bag each morning 
and evening, to both puntsmen and shore gunners, were broken 
into, scared, and driven away by a reckless cannonade and 
fusillade from three or four rival punts that went out on purpose 
to prevent each other's working up from succeeding satisfactorily ; 
so my friend came back highly dissatisfied with his trip, and 
whenever the subject is mentioned he heaps maledictions innu- 
merable on the heads of the disturbers of the peace. 

This is not the first time that such events have come to my 
knowledge. I saw, once, two professionals coming to blows, and 
hammering away at each other with their paddles from their 
respective punts, to the inuninent danger of a capsize. And 
another time, if rumour spoke truly, a puntsman deliberately fired 
his swivel gun into a rival punt, and then excused himself on the 
ground that he had taken the punt in the twilight for a bunch of 
teal ! 

To return to my present subject, my friend was very riled, and 
I was advising him to try some of the sports where I had been 
lately, such as on the shore near Boston, or on the rivers Orwell 
and Stour. 

"You cannot fail to enjoy yourself," I said. " Of course you 
have read the narratives in BelVs Life of my two excursions, so 
on the point of fun you know what to expect. In fact, as it is 
now, by far, colder than it was, when I shot over the places, I am 
certain that the fowl to be found there must have multiplied 
tenfold." 

His next question settled the discussion. "Where do you 
intend going yourself? " said he. 

" On the Thames and on the Medway," I replied ; " I have 
been there repeatedly, in years gone by, and always gleaned 
something worth bagging. I have shot along every creek, bend, 
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nook, and comer, from Woolwich to Southend, and further, and I 
know my way about, thoroughly. I used to keep a little 3racht on 
purpose for that sort of fun, and I warrant you I used my 
boat right to the purpose, for I was in her for weeks together, 
when the weather suited, and I could spare the time. Well, you 
know Charlie ? I have arranged with him about the trip. If you 
come with me next Monday, down to Woolwich, he will be there 
with his ten-tonner, and we will all make the trip together." 
On the day fixed, by about noon, we got aboard, safe and 
snug, but we found that another gunner was also expected, and so 
the boat had to remain at anchor until 4 p.m., when our 
missing fiiend turned up. 

Meanwhile, Tom and I had not remained idle, for, with an 
understanding that we should be picked up by Charlie on liis way 
down the river, we hired a boat and two boatmen, and went for a 
trip on our own hooL As I knew of old, that, for some distance 
on the Kent shore, there are lots of gunpowder magazines, near 
which, of course, one cannot shoot, I directed our men to pull for 
the Essex shore, and Tom^ with his 4-ouncer in the stemsheets, 
and I, with my double lo-bore, in the bow, kept a pretty sharp 
look-out as we went along, and dreadfully cold work it was. 

The first shot was at a very large gull, which Tom brought 
down at a range of eighty odd yards, or so. But then, what will 
not four ounces of shot do, when a sufficient quantity of powder 
is placed behind it, and propels it well ? The bother with that 
large gun was that it kicked up a terrible row when it went 
off, and its pufif of smoke was, of itself, a small cloud. 

Well, after some little chaff on the subject, we went on, for we 
had had to stop whilst Tom was reloading the muzzle-loading 
fusil de rampart. By-and-by, we passed a large coal wharf, 
where two screw colliers were unloading, and at some little distance 
from it we came to an abandoned pile enclosure, projecting into 
the river. This enclosure was, I believe, originally built in order 
to mark the foundation of a dock, but after some thousands 
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of pounds had been freely spent, firstly, in selecting the spot; 
secondly, in drawing the plans; and thirdly, in driving in the 
piles, for some reason or other the spot was found to be unsuitable, 
and had to be abandoned. The whole aflfair is now deserted, 
and that portion of shore and water which is enclosed by the 
piles has naturally remained pretty free firom intrusion, and, 
on the shore, tall reeds have grown and have formed a safe refuge 
for birds. We were drifting along the outside of the wooden 
piles, when, on the top of one which was just about half a foot 
above water, I saw something which riveted at once my attention. 
The boat being then in motion, two or three piles intervened 
between the something and my sight, but when it turned up 
again I instantly made it out to be a bird, and judged it, at 
first sight, to be a diver. As quick as thought I fired at 
it, and knocked it down firom its perch on the top of the waves, 
where it fluttered helplessly. I redoubled the dose, to make mat- 
ters safe, and then we looked for an entrance to the enclosure. We 
rowed to the spot with all speed, looked and looked again, but 
could not see the bird anywhere. 

** Now, where, in the name of all that is good, has it gone to? *' 
I asked. 

"The tide has dragged him away through the piles, sir, I 
fancy," said one of the men, " and we shall lose him, I fear." 

Well, we were all standing in the boat, looking for it, 
when, lo ! another bird, similar to the first, appeared firom among 
the timber, and flew deliberately across the water. Bang ! and 
down he came, quite dead. On the report, another one rose, only 
to share the same fate ; and whilst I was reloading, a third bird 
flew towards the reeds on our right, and him Tom bundled over, 
when two more went into the tall rank grass on our left. Whilst 
I was putting fresh cartridges in my gun, and Tom was loading, 
the men picked up the two birds that had fallen on our side of 
the piles, and then they rowed back on the other side for the 
third one, where it had managed to pitch. The birds proved 
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to be moorhens, and were in the finest of condition, and they sub- 
sequently proved very excellent eating, for, in the course of the 
evening, they were cooked on board the yacht, and I partook of 
one j I, therefore, can speak, from practical experience, of their 
gastronomical worth. 

Well, we went on, but when we were within half a mile of 
Erith the thought struck me that as it was then 3 o'clock, and 
getting dark, we ran a good chance of not being seen firom . 
the yacht, if it delayed much more coming down the river, so I 
opined that we should retrace our way towards Woolwich, and it 
was just as well we did so, for we fell in with the yacht when it 
was almost dark, and had we delayed more we should not have 
seen it 

We clambered on board, and the watermen went their way. 

I was very glad to find that the lad had kept a good fire in the 
cabin, for the afternoon's work had been rather cold. It was bad 
enough when the sun was up, but the row back, when it was 
nearly dark, had chilled us to the bone. 

" Why," said Charlie, as we went down, "your teeth are actually 
chattering." 

" And so would yours be," said Tom, " if you had been half 
the day and evening in an open boat, doing nothing, and feeling 
the night fog insinuating itself up to your skin, through any amount 
of clothing." 

We sat by the red-hot stove, and a glass of warm water, with 
something in it, soon brought us to our usual degree of warmth 
and comfort. 

" There is a magnificent moonlight now," quoth Charlie, who 
was at the tiller ; " are any of you intending to shoot to-night? " 

" I do, for one," I said. 

"And so do I," said Charlie's guest, a lieutenant on sick- 
leave. 

" Where are we now ? " I asked. 

" Opposite £rith, near the Essex shore." 
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" Well, there is nothing to be done here,*' I remarked ; " let us 
have a snack, and when we get down to Greenhithe marshes we 
will land, and see what we can do." 

Now, it is a strange thing that most men, after a meal, don't 
care about facing the rough weather, on a bare marsh, whereas I 
would rather start after a substantial foundation than go when 
half hungry. And so, it came to pass, that when we reached 
Greenhithe, I was the only one inclined to go ashore with the 
gun. 

To be candid, I was not displeased with this arrangement, for 
I have rarely found any companions pleasant company after dark ; 
somehow there is always something happening to such, and 
they spoil all chances of bagging by their complaints and their 
flounderings. 

The lad brought the dingy round, and we pulled ashore with a 
will, whilst the yacht's head was turned to the wind and her 
anchor dropped. The moon was shining so brilliantly that up 
to fifty yards or more, one could distinguish fairly anything worth 
shooting. I landed, sent back the dingy, and made tracks for 
the place where the cattle troughs used to be in years gone by. 
I heard, chemin faisant, plenty of birds whistling, but none came 
my way ; but when I got to within a hundred yards of the inun- 
dated portions of the marsh, I faintly saw hundreds of birds in 
flocks, flying over the shallow water, and rummaging on its 
shores. 

There is no shelter of any kind there, except an old giate or 
two, half broken and pulled down, so I went forward, stooping 
as best I could, and when within sixty yards I reconnoitred. The 
best flock of oxbirds was on my right, but about a dozen red- 
shanks were on my left, and I was debating to which of the two 
I should give the preference in my attentions, when the shanks 
rising put an end to my irresolution. I fired at them, and 
sweeping the gun round, I banged also at the rising oxbirds. I 
picked up a redshank and four oxbirds. There was another bird 
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wounded, but it ran with such speed, with its wings erect over " 
its back, that I very nearly lost sight of it At last, it floundered 
into a small ditch, and I picked it up. I then went to the shore, 
where a large flock was whistling, and I succeeded in getting 
within fifty yards, when I fired both barrels and bagged eight 
birds. Then back again to the troughs, where the birds had 
returned, and I shot two more and wounded another. 

Whilst going after this one, the startled flocks actually returned,, 
and I was enabled to have another shot. Then the moon got 
hid behind some clouds ; I felt tired, and accordingly struck a 
path for the shore, where my " Yacht ahoy ! " soon brought the 
dingy to me. 

" How many birds have you got ? " asked my companions 
chaffingly, when I reappeared in the cabin ; " by Jove ! you did 
fire ! and no mistake ! " 

" It was like 2, feu cTeclaireurs more than anything else ! " said 
the lieutenant. 

" I have got about a score of birds," I said, " and you might 
have bagged as many yourselves, if you had come, but you pre- 
ferred keeping watch here. I warrant you never left the cabin ; 
and then, when you will go ashore and back home, you will 
complain that there are no birds to be seen, and no fim to be 
had." 

In sober truth, that is usally how things take place. A lot of 
fellows go together for a shooting excursion down the river ; but 
instead of trying their best to see birds, they are content with 
peeping out of the cabin once or twice every half-hour, and when 
night sets in, they get up a roaring fire, put on their slippers, mix 
grog, and listen to each other's yams until i o'clock in the 
morning, when they turn into their bunks. Finally, after three 
or four da3rs' cruising they return to the bosom of their respective 
families, where they relate, according to their individual consti- 
tutions, either that they shot plenty of birds, only they could not 
get them, or that there were no birds at all to be had. Not a 
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' word is said of the laziness, yarning, and quiet drinking that had 
reigned supreme during the trip, of course ; and an intending 
shooter, hearing such direful tales, makes up his mind to try 
another spot. 

Now, I like a good fire, a good yarn, and a good glass, as well 
as any man ; but let everything be in its place, and come in its 
turn, say I, and when I go shooting I intend shooting, and the 
rest must be but a pleasant accompaniment to it. 

I chaffed my fellows mercilessly on the subject ; and though 
they pretended that they were chaff-proof, still, on the next day, 
they evinced far more liveliness than they had done before. 

Have you ever, reader, sailed in a small yacht, at night, on the 
river Thames ? If so, don't you think with me that it is very 
entertaining, though some fogies detest it, and assert that it is 
dangerous ? 

Of course, there are the screws with their screeching whistles, 
going up and down all night, the Continental paddle steamers 
taking advantage of the tide, the sailing ships, barges, etc., coming 
up noiselessly, like some gigantic monsters of the deep ready to 
swallow you up, yacht and all, including the red-hot stove. But 
then, taking all in all, such watchfulness as one is bound to 
exhibit on such a much-frequented river as the Thames, only gives 
a zest to your enjoyment, when you have just " had a shave," and 
have escaped scot free. And then, the internal comforts of the 
boat, with its cosy cabin, its warm cushions, its reading-lamp 
swinging from the roof, the cooking utensils appearing dimly for'ard, 
in a dark cupboard, and the sparkling bottles in an open locker, all 
these things make you feel comfortable ; and the working of thq 
boat, amidst its many enemies, tends to give a charm to the sport 
which one necessarily cannot have on land. One is in a small 
yacht, like the snail of the poet. 

On porte avec sot sa tnaison. 

And that is very jolly, and none the less so, for the dangers 
which the said floating domicile has occasionally to encounter. 
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Whilst stretched in my berth I heard the sails being hoisted 
and the anchor being got up ; I felt the yacht swinging round 
and bending to the breeze, and the ripple began on the 
bows. Some little time after, I heard Charlie's voice shouting 
*' half-past one ! " evidently to a bargee or waterman, who had 
asked him what was the time, and all fell into oblivion, until 
the rattle of the cable woke me up, and I knew we were at 
Shorn. 

I got up and went on deck. There was a slight fog, but I re- 
cognised the old place instantly. We were about a hundred 
yards from the Kent shore, snugly ensconced in the bend, out of 
the way of the traffic 

How cheerless everything seemed, when the fog completely 
surrounded us ! It came on so thick that, at one time, we could 
hardly see our own mast-head light. Fortunately, we were not in 
the way of the steamers ; but as it was, one — a screw — lost 
evidently as to its whereabouts, came by us, blowing its steam- 
whistle and ringing its fog bell like mad. They had to stop 
altogether, and finally they, too, came to an anchor, but kept on 
their whistle and tolling, until it was quite unbearable. Of 
course, it was out of the question for us to set sail and remove our 
quarters, for two reasons — the first, there was no wind ; the 
second, we could not see our way quick enough for such fast 
work as sailing, generally, is. I said to Charlie, 

" It is no good our stopping here, now that this infernal whistle 
has begun that row. Let us get into the dingy, and tow the 
yacht down to the large creek. There might be birds there." 

We did so, and dropped anchor in a good position. It was 
about 5 A.M. then, and still very foggy and dull. We were in 
hopes, however, that the sun would, eventually, clear away the 
fog ; but nothing of the kind took place, though at about 7 it was 
a little brighter, and at 8 it seemed likely to clear up. I got then 
into the dingy with Tom and his long gun, and the lad pulled us 
along the creek. I landed, but Tom remained in the boat. It 
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was very cold, and a smart frost had made the marsh crackly, 
rendering it unfit for birds, except in the ditches and creeks. I 
flushed a snipe, and killed it; thereupon, I heard Tom's gun 
going off too, but could not see him, though I heard him call out 
after me. I went with all speed towards the voice ; but as they 
kept on moving it was some time before I came up with them. 
They were in pursuit of a duck they said. 

" It is wounded, sir," said the lad, " and it feU before us ; but 
though I pulled for it at once, we cannot find it, and I think it is 
gone ashore." 

" Well, look out on the water, I will walk along here, and 
keep pace with you ; if the bird is here we wiU find it** 

We went a little way, then the fog increased so much in 
intensity that I could hardly discern the boat, though it was but 
twenty yards ftom me. Suddenly, 

" Here he is ! ** and boom ! from the big gun. 

" Dived again ! ** said the enraged Tom. 

Then the bird popped out, behind the boat, it seems, for I heard 
the boy calling out to me, 

" Fire, sir, fire astern ! There he is ! '* 

" I can*t see anything," I said ; " if I did I would fire, but 
don't shout so ! '* 

I could hear Tom ramming his wads with energy, then I heard 
him swear about a cap ; finally there was a red flash in the fog, 
a terrible explosion, and then a satisfied remark that they had 
him, that time. 

I heard the oars being plied vigorously, and, 

" At last,'* exclaimed Tom, " we have got him ! Where are 
you ? *' to me. 

" Here ! '* 

" It is only a teal after aU," he went on ; " but, in the fog, he 
appeared so large that I thought it was a duck." 

The fog was then so intense that it was impossible for me to 
proceed, as I might have broken my neck, perhaps got lost, and 
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certainly could not have seen clearly enough to shoot any- 
thing. 

So, " come ashore to pick me up," I said, " and let us go back 
to the yacht." 

We spent the most wretched day it has ever been my lot to 
spend on the water ; the fog never cleared till 7 or 8 p.m., so 
that tiie day seemed to us interminable. 

When there was sufficient moonlight in the evening to see our 
course, we set sail and went without stopping right down to Queen- 
borough, where we anchored at about 1 1 o'clock. The sky was 
cloudy, but the moon being full, or nearly so, we could see well 
enough to shoot at flocks, if any had come our way. It was 
much milder then, than it had been all day, but a drizzling rain 
put a stop to an excursion which we intended to undertake in 
the small boat. 

We went to bed, and the next morning proved quite 
favourable. At half-past 6, we started ; Tom took the Queen- 
borough shore, the lieutenant the other, and I remained in the 
boat with the lad. Bang ! from the left, and Tom is running. 
Bang, bang ! from the right, and the lieutenant goes down the 
bank, then reappears holding two birds. We went on thus, oc- 
casionally crossing over for either of my companions when they 
had large creeks before them, until within sight of Rochester 
Bridge, when they both came into the small boat, and we pulled 
back to the yacht. We had altogether about 40 birds. 

Whenever any of my companions banged at a flock, the flock 
almost invariably had also a bang or two from me, for they seemed 
to make it a rule to fly up or down stream, zigzagging in all 
directions. 

At 1 1 we were back, we had a quick dinner, then we got out 
of the snug little harbour, with some trouble, on account dfthe 
tide rising fast, and shaped our course towards the Essex bank. 
It was drizzling then, and the mess the cabin soon was in was a cau- 
tion, for, marsh mud is proverbially a stickly compound. My time 
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drawing near, and the breeze being fair, we arranged to sail back 
along the shore, and whenever we came to a likely creek, into the 
dingy we went, and we quickly beat it, two on Is^d and one in 
the boat, so that no time was lost in disposing of the birds when 
there were any. It thus happened that while the boat was still 
behind a bank, a flock of curlews and oxbirds came down towards 
us, never seeing us till they were within thirty yards. There never 
has beenthere, such firing as took place, there and then. Tom's 
big gun cut down a regular lane among them, and ours concluded 
the massacre. The best fun, however, was the picking up and 
shooting the cripples. A curlew ran over a hundred yards, 
crossing lots of empty holes, creeks, etc., and had to be shot at, 
once more, before he could be secured. 

Our next bit of luck was in a creek, about a mile and a half 
from Tilbury, when we met two watermen in a boat who told us 
that a flock of ducks were near the head of the creek. They had 
seen them go down there, they said, and, no doubt, they were there 
still. We went towards the spot, but found no birds. 

" There may be a spring or a ditch close by," I remarked ; and 
my surmise was right, for no sooner had our heads appeared above 
the banks than five teal, not ducks, rose from a ditch about sixty 

» 

yards away, and, thanks to the big gun, we got two. 

It was then half-past three or a quarter to four, and there being 
no other place worth visiting, we went back to the yacht, where 
we gave our informers a stiff glass as a reward, and within an hour 
we were at- Tilbury, where I laniied, and got just in time for a 
Fenchurch Street train. 

Now, it is not everybody who has a friend placing his yacht at 
one's disposal whenever one feels inclined for a sail, therefore 
carrying on sport as we did is, virtually, out 'of the reach of a good 
percentage of shooters ; but I will tell such what they can do. If 
tehy can spare a day, they had better go down by train to Erith or 
Greenhithe, and there hire a boat for the day, to take them as far 
down as the state of the river will allow. Supposing they beat 
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Greenhithe and Northfleet marshes, then tacked over and had a 
tramp along the Essex shore, afterwards sailed down to Tilbury, 
beat the marshes there, visited the creeks and so forth, and then 
went over to Shorn Battery, and quartered Shorn marshes ; then, 
if they had time, went back to the Essex shore, and saw there 
what was to be got, I warrant, if they were fair shots^ and used 
proper guns and ammunition, that they would bring down a load 
of birds, and the trip would not be a very expensive one either. 
The best place, however, for large birds is on the shore from 
Southend upwards, for, large creeks abound there, and are always 
more or less tenanted. There are some puntsmen who live at Ben- 
fleet, and at some other villages along the Essex shore, but they had 
not, as yet, begun work for the season, the heavy flocks not con- 
gregating together, in any great numbers, until the weather is very 
cold, and storms have driven the birds up the river for shelter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



ON THE BLACKWATER. 



It is singular that a large percentage of our wildfowling gunners 
are not aware of the splendid sporting capabilities offered to them 
by the Blackwater. Yet this is, for Londoners, one of the nearest 
spots, and its worth as a wildfowl ground is not to be despised. 
An hour and a half s rail will bring the intending shooter to 
Maldon, and half an hour's walk from the station (either along the 
river-side on the towing-path, or else round by the sea-wall) wijl 
bring him to the Heybridge basin, which is the head centre for 
sport, as regards the Blackwater. 

Along the towing-path there is not much to be done, in day 
time, even in winter weather, inasmuch as the little river, which is 
so narrow that it needs not a good gun to command the opposite 
shore as well as the one the shooters are on, is too much disturbed 
by the passers-by, without mentioniiag the few barges that are 
towed up and down from the basin to the Maldon mills and to 
Maldon itself. In fact, this towing-path is also the shortest 
road from Maldon proper to the basin, and as, at the basin, there 
are now at least, two score of houses, with their usual contingents 
of children going to school, and women going to market, besides 
the sailor part of the community who go up and down in barges or 
boats, it stands to reason that birds cannot bear tamely such a 
continuous series of disturbances. Hence the absence of sport 
there, except very early in the morning, when no traffic has, as 
yet, taken place, and when the weather is very cold. I have, 
myself, bagged there teal, and a duck or two, on sundry occasions^ 
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under such circumstances ; but, to succeed, one must have a good 
and powerful water spaniel who knows his business thoroughly. 
The river is held up — so to speak — between banks that are higher 
than the fields that surround it ; and on the opposite shore 'there 
is a ditch, which is hid from the shooter's view, in which there is 
always water — in winter time a good deal of it, and as that shore 
is without any path or traffic of any kind, the birds that have come 
there remain undisturbed and unknown to anybody. But if your 
dog has sense and obedience, send him over, and order him down 
along that ditch, whilst you watch the river yourself, as you walk 
on the towing-path. If he flushes anything, you will have a good 
chance of bagging. Of course no half-broken water dog will suit 
there ; for, if the dog runs on and flushes the birds indiscrimi- 
nately the moment he scents them, and is mindless of your distance 
from them, why, although he may come from a good breed, he 
has not in him the sense necessary for any work of that kind. 

In fact, none but good dogs, and old ones, too, can be expected 
to answer one's expectations in such cases, for the dog must 
intuitively regulate his motions from yours. When once down 
the bank he can no longer see you, but then he can hear your 
footsteps, and a good dog flushes when he hears that you are close 
at hand. Unfortunately, there are very few such intelligent dogs 
to be had now, and if a man must have such, he must perforce 
train them to .his own standard. 

As a general rule, in very hard weather, and at dawn of day 
only, are there perhaps half-a-dozen birds to be picked up in that 
wise, along the river. 

Now, one may also walk down from Maldon proper to 
the basin, via the salt water bank, along which there is al- 
ways something to be found, either on the mud, in the ditches, 
or overhead ; for, the whole extent of space from Maldon down to 
the sea is but a vast feeding ground for the birds, and the number 
that congregate there will astonish any one previously unacquainted 
with the place. 
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The best gun for that sort of work is a large-bore gun, that can 
be heavily loaded. Shot No. 5 is about the best, as it will kill 
anything, however tough, if within proper range, and will, also 
allow one to fire into flocks, with satisfactory execution, when they 
whirl by. 

The best plan to adopt, however, for any man who can spare 
several days, is to secure lodgings at the basin itself. There is 
an inn there, and several of the puntsmen have lodgings in their 
houses, which they let to their customers. There is one of these 
puntsmen whom I can reconmiend to any intending sportsman, 
and that is young Clark. This young fellow owns a small fishing 
smack, whose cabin, though small, . comes very handy when it 
rains, of one has to dry one's clothes, boots, or stockings by the 
stove, in the event of a capsize on the mud flats. Besides the little 
smack, he owns a dingy, a punt, a swivel gun, and a long- 
barrelled shoulder gun, with which he himself goes fowling, when 
the weather suits. Of course all these implements of warfare are 
at the disposal of his customers, provided the said customers 
supply the ammunition. Altogether there are, at the basin, 
above a dozen men who own punts and swivel guns, and this may 
give an idea of the sporting worth of the place, as regards 
fowling. 

There used to be a decoy at Goldhanger, a few miles firom the 
basin, opposite Wood's Island, and I remember well, when that 
decoy was in working order, the innumerable grumbles of the 
puntsmen against the whole concern. It was an awful nuisance, 
they said, as it prevented them (the puntsmen) from going over a 
good part, the best, perhaps, of the Blackwater, and they did not 
see why they should not fire there as well as anywhere else. Of 
course, the bye-laws of the decoy forbade such a course, within a 
certain fixed radius from the decoy. But, bless you ! the punts- 
men trespassed continually, and it led to no end of disputes, 
quarrels, and contingencies. The decoy could not possibly work 
satisfactorily, when the swivel guns were brought to bear on the 
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birds so near its entrance, and, for a single puntsman shooting at 
a bunch of half-a-dozen birds, he perhaps flushed and rose hun- 
dreds on their way to the trap. Such a state of things was highly 
unsatisfactory, particularly so to the decoy owner or lessee, I 
should imagine, though the puntsmen of course lamented their 
fate more loudly than any one else. 

Now, it strikes me that as the puntsmen*s offences were, after 
all, frequently overlooked, such tolerance was very badly rewarded 
by their continual annoyances in trespassing. Howbeit, that this 
led to the shutting up of the decoy, there is not the slightest 
doubt, and it is not now worked at all. Naturally enough, as a 
shooter, I am prejudiced againt all devices for the capturing of 
large quantities of fowl, dead or alive, by any means whatsoever. 
In my opinion, as a shooter, all birds ought to have but one 
enemy to contend against, and that, I take it, ought to be the 
shoulder gun, par excellence. If anything, I should, however, tole- 
rate the swivel gun ; for this reason, that it takes such a knowledge 
of the ground, of the haunts of the birds, and it requires such a deal 
of patience and exertion, in order to have one single shot, that I 
do not begrudge the puntsmen the number of birds they some- 
times sweep down at one discharge. At any rate, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, no amount of puntsmen can 
bag what a decoy will absorb, and that i% why I dislike decoys. 
But, as regards the Blackwater and the Goldhanger decoy, would 
you believe, reader, that the puntsmen are now grumbling 
more than ever ? I said to one during my trip, 

" Now, what fault have you to find, I should very much like 
to hear? When the decoy was working, you said everything 
that was nasty concerning it ; now it is no longer used, and you 
complain still more ! What is up now ? " 

" Well, master, I tell you what it is. When the decoy worked, 
it drew birds, and, though the decoy took the largest share, we 
had the pickings, and that was not bad. The place was kept 
very quiet, do you see, and no barges were allowed to pass by, 
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anywhere near. So the birds came to it of their own accord, 
seeing that it was peaceful. But now, the barges sail up there, and 
anchor too, when it suits them, and what with their presence, and 
the bargees firing, too, at the birds, whenever there's a chance, 
the spot is deserted by the fowl, and we don't get none of 
them ! " 

But, really, puhtsmen have no cause to complain ; they roam 
about at will, and reap, occasionally, a fine harvest of birds, 
besides the fun of the thing. 

Moreover, although professional puntsmen assert, with truth, that 
their pursuit entails very hard labour, there is no doubt that 
punting is, for them, a labour of love, and that they delight in it. 
No man would carry it on, year after year, without a stronger 
incentive than merely trying to make a living out of it. 

The truth is, when a man has once felt the delight of sitting in 
his own punt and being his own free master, and has enjoyed the 
sport, he, never, willingly, gives it up. Most puntsmen live and 
die puntsmen. In the fine season they fish or they work at 
caulking, carpentering, or other odd jobs ; but when the weather 
once more turns hard, and the birds turn up, they look at them 
wistfully, give up anything they may have on hand, and once 
more launch again the punt. If this is not a passion for fowling 
I d<3n't know what is, and I respect the men for that feeling, 
whatever may be their other defects. 

Well, now to actual sport on the Blackwater. 

I spent on it two days, and I can book both as red-letter 
days. I had arranged to go over it in my friend Charlie's yacht, 
and he had sailed his boat there, when I received a note from 
him stating that he was safe and sound, within a mile or 
so of the basin, and that he would meet me at the Maldon 
railway station. On Monday afternoon, the day agreed upon, as I 
was making cartridges, a friend of mine turned up, and would 
have joined me for the trip, but he could only spare the next 
day, and rather than run the risk of hampering our motions he 
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declined the offer of coming down to the yacht, but said he 
would go to Maldon with me, and hire a boat at the basin for his 
own use. This he did, so that I have two accounts of the sport 
to give my readers. At about 8 o'clock on that Monday evening, 
then, my friend and I reached Maldon, and at the station, we met 
Charlie and a man who had piloted his boat up the Blackwater. 
They had come ashore with the dingy, and we rowed back to the 
yacht with my traps and gear, leaving our friend comfortable at an 
inn. 

On board, as per agreement, I found Tom and a friend of his. 
On deck I saw a punt, and lying in the punt a swivel gun, ready 
for fixing, and with its leather cap on, therefore evidently 
loaded. 

" Have you been out already ? " I inquired. 

Tom had, that evening ; but he had missed a shot, owing to 
the punt getting stranded just when a flock had settled within 
200 yards of him. There was, he said, a fair show of birds, but 
they were very wild as yet. 

It being too late then for any attempt at fowling, we retired to 
bed as soon as we had discussed supper. The tide would be up at 
6 in the morning, or thereabouts, and I made up my mind to try 
a swivel shot then — Tom, disgusted at his previous want of luck 
declining to turn out early and have another try, whilst his friend, 
being a novice, thought he should make a mess of the affair, and 
so preferred staying in bed. 

At 4 o'clock A.M., the pilot, who is himself a professional shooter, 
and who was to accompany me, woke me. We had a strong 
cup of coffee and some eatables, for he had lighted the galley 
fire, and made himself wonderfully handy, and at 5 we launched 
the punt. He went in her, rigged up the mast and its shoulder- 
of-mutton sail, shoved the swivel gun into its breeching, primed 
the nipple, capped it, and covered it again with the flap, for 
there was a slight misty rain hanging about in the atmo- 
sphere* 
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" Now, sir," said he, " quite ready ! " and in I stepped and sat 
down behind the gun, whilst he hoisted the sail, and shaped our 
course towards the feeding grounds. 

For the uninitiated, I must explain that, when the tide rises, 
the puntsmen creep along the creeks, near what they call the 
saltings — /.^., spots on the marsh that are covered with a peculiar 
grass, on which the fowl delight to feed. Of course these spots 
are only known to those men who have frequently visited, the 
marsh, in day time, or else who have, by fowling experience, 
found out where the birds do mostly congregate. A stranger 
might knock about all night, and not have the shadow of a 
chance, if he knew nothing of the place, unless he happened 
to fall in with the flocks, when, the tide being up, they float 
about feeding, diving, and so forth. 

• Soon after we had started towards the saltings, the weather cleared 
up, and I could again discern astern of us the yacht*s riding light. 

" There is another punt, sir," said my guide, pointing out to me 
a pale shadow gliding round a bend of the river, " but he is 
going towards the decoy place, so we are all right, he won't 
interfere with us." 

At the back of Wood's Island, as he called it, was a very 
wide marsh, but only one spot in it, he averred, was good, and 
towards that spot we went. There was only half an hour's more 
flow to come up, and the marsh was considerably flooded 
already. • 

I had brought a night glass with me, and I then was made 
aware that a small portion of a flat was still bare, by the sight of 
a big heron, who was standing upon it, amongst a lot of other 
birds ; of course, I would have liked a shot at the lot. But 
we were still at least four hundred yards from the spot, and 
we could get no nearer, as there was not enough water to 
float the punt. Two men and a heavy gun in the bows rather 
load a small skifl" like that ; but, as the tide was rising, there was 
no fear of our being caught, so we hauled down the sail and 
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masty and the man took the paddle and shoved us along 
whenever he had an opportunity. We thus gained about two 
hundred yards, when we fairly floated. The bare space of mud 
was now reduced to about fifty square feet, and the birds were 
huddled together very close. Fifty yards more, and we are 
positivfely in the midst of a perfect concert of cries and whistles, 
as a lot of birds are flying about, pipers in shoals, and oxbirds in 
perfect clouds. Fifty more yards ; I am crouching close to 
the breeching, and carefully remove the leather flap ; the cap is all 
right on the nipple, the gun is at full cock. I glance over the 
bows ; we are now as near seventy yards as can be, firom 
the birds ; the heron is still in their midst, and him I take as 
my aiming point. I then rattle my foot against our ammunition 
box, up spring the birds, boom ! goes the gun, and, before the 
smoke clears up, we shove forward quickly to the spot, and I lay 
hold of my double central-fire lo-bore Tolley, to " do " the 
cripples. 

This last job, however, is a rather ticklish performance, for 
so many birds are fluttering about that I hardly know where 
to fire first.. However, big birds first, say I, and bang! I nail 
a widgeon ; bang ! I hit the heron, who is trying to wade away 
from us. 

Altogether, we had three widgeons, the heron, seven redshanks, 
and a teal ; of the small fry, about a score. 

The picking up of the lot took us so long, that what I had 
expected and feared took place— the tide turned, and we were 
stranded. 

" We must quickly get out," I said, " and push the punt into 
deep water ; now, then, for pattens." 

Overboard we went, but it was tedious work rather, until we got 
into a suitable spot, when we got in again, and rowed out of 
the way with all speed. We were, however, too heavily laden 
to undertake the shallows with confidence, as the tide was 
receding fast, so we kept in a creek, and anchored there, opposite 
a flat, hoping to have another shot. 
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Gradually the tide went down, and the salting got wider 
and wider, but no large birds turned up. On the other hand, hun- 
dreds of the sandpiping fraternity were patronising it already, but 
they were hardly worth the honours of a swivel gun, so I did not 
fire at them, and, after waiting for some time, we went back to the 
yacht, where we found everybody astir and breakfast ready. 

" There are plenty of birds," I said, " and we will start with 
the guns, after breakfast, for a tramp over the flats." 

We did so, and shot about a hamper full of the smaller birds, 
besides which I bagged a teal and a duck in two shots, a right 
and left. 

This is how it happened. I had landed about fifty yards from 
a large creek, according to my usual method, for, instead of 
tramping all the way, I have found by experience that it is better, 
after a creek has been duly visited, to row up to the next instead 
of tramping to it over the flats ; it is less tiring, and when in the 
boat you are hidden from the sight of any birds that might give 
the alarm. Well, as I said, I had just landed,. when I observed a 
watchful redshank going off" firom the creek. 

" Hurrah ! " I thought, " where there is one there are more ; 
there is good luck in store here ! " 

The banks were about a yard and a half high, and bare, the 
tide being then rather low, and a few birds rose, out of range. 
A heron did the same; but when close to the creek, from my 
side of it, up sprang a duck with a fifty-duck quacking power, and, 
at its noise, up went a teal, both in the same direction, but twenty 
yards between them. Oh ! the glory of those double shots ! I 
fired so quickly that both birds fell almost together, the duck on 
the other shore, the teal in the water. 

Whilst I was in the creek picking up the teal, about a dozen 
redshanks came by, and I nailed one. In fact, there, all day 
we fired, and I. enjoyed myself as much as ever I did in my 
life. 

We came back to the yacht with a perfect load of birds, 
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but with our cartridge bags sadly flattened. This, however, was 
soon remedied, for we had brought plenty of ammunition. That 
is a thing which a wildfowl shooter never neglects, for he knows 
well enough that though to-day he may not have occasion to 
fire ten shots, to-morrow he may have opportunities for firing fifty. 

We had a glorious dinner, and I went into my berth to have a 
nap, in order to make up for my early rising, but in the evening I 
was up and doing. Tom went to do the evening punt work, and 
he subsequently bagged four teal and a widgeon. I fired from 
the yacht's deck at a flock of ducks, and one of them went splash 
close to the shore, where my companion settled it. Then 
night set in, and as we did not wish to prevent the puntsmen's 
success, we stopped firing. By-and-by, boom ! we heard far 
in the distance, then several more big guns were fired within half 
an hour, and the evening's punting was over. 

Tom came back at about nine with the birds I have mentioned, 
one of which was sadly spoiled, as he had fired his heavy 
-shoulder gun at it when it was crippled, and smashed it. 

Early on the next day, I punted again. We went to a very 
^ood place, but, somehow, no large birds came to us, and I would 
not fire for oxbirds and the like. The tide was fast going, and, in 
fact, we had just got up our moorings and were drifting back, when 
my companion nudged me. I popped down, and then looked 
up in the direction he was steering for — a quiet peep. Three 
ducks and a teal, about a hundred yards away. I pointed 
silently to the big gun, in pantomime, to. ask, shall I fire at them ? 
Yes, he nodded. And I got ready. Nearer and nearer we got, 
but the ducks separate, and for fear of having only one left 
to shoot at, I pull the trigger, and kill two. Then I bang at 
the teal, miss it ; bang again, and he is hit, but goes away in the 
marsh. 

That was all I did that morning, but I think it must have been 
on account of the many punts out. We counted no fewer 
than five sailing up and down. 
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We were then at a creek which is, at least, a mile in length and 
very broad, leading into a lot of other creeks, where we had 
plenty of fun in the course of the day. The weather was 
bitterly cold, so much so that when in the afternoon we had, all 
of us, got our feet wet by floundering across a piece of soft sward, 
when tramping without our mud shoes, we had to beat a hasty 
retreat to the yacht's cabin, for we could not endure the cold. 
The weather became still colder as evening drew near; we had had 
some snow in the course of the day, and altogether it was a most 
promising change for the shooters, who were bound to reap a rich 
harvest if the weather kept at all hard and stormy. 

My train, however, was due to start from Maldon at 6.35 p.m., 
and I could delay no longer, so I shook hands with Tom as 
he was leaving in the punt, and we sailed up to the Northex island, 
when, the navigable part of the channel being rather narrow, we 
aiichored, and I was pulled ashore in the dingy. Tom, I heard 
then, had shot seven birds, for, whilst at the basin, we met a 
fisherman who had just seen him kill them. Thus ended two most 
pleasant daysV sport. 

To those shooters who prefer walking, both sea walls and all 
the flats on either shore are perfectly free to all comers. A good 
retrieving dog, however, will be found a sine qua non, for some 
parts of the flats are too soft for a man to venture upon, unless he 
wears mud shoes. As regards tramping over the flats, some 
degree of caution is necessary, for although some flats are hard 
enough for all purposes, the softer ones (and best) are not 
everywhere so. There are some spots where a shooter goes 
down when he least expects it, and when the spot appears, 
furthermore, rather wide, the best is to go back again on one's 
footsteps, rather than run the risk of a thorough flounder in 
the cold bogs. 

Shooting over the Blackwater from boats is more satisfactory, 
but the channel must be well known. The best plan is either to 
hire a sailing boat with a punt or dingy, which their owner will 
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manage for you, or if you go with your own boats up the 
Blackwater it will be well to get a fisherman, or, better still, 
a puntsman, to pilot the crafts about. 

The friend of mine who had come down with me to shoot over 
part of the place had hired Clark's boats, and he told me that he 
shot a diver and several redshanks in the course of the day, with 
only a i6-bore shoulder gun. It is especially through this friend's 
praise of young Clark that I have recommended him ; but I know 
him, too, and he is a well-behaved and attentive young fellow. 

The Blackwater is not much frequented by vessels. I have not 
seen any craft heavier than our own during my stay, except two 
or three barges. On the other hand, punts abound, and on the 
beach, in day timie, amongst the few fishing boats, are always half- 
a-dozen, or more, punts, with their .swivel guns ready for the next 
turn at the fowl. 

Now, to any one in search of a good wildfowl spot, I do not think 
there is any better and nearer to town than the Blackwater, and I 
can strongly recommend it to any intending fowler. The trains 
start now from Liverpool Street Station, and run down to Maldon, 
changing at Witham, in an hour and a half, or so. The accommo- 
dation, at the Heybridge inn, is comfortable enough for sportsmen, 
but not sumptuous enough to suit a fastidious man ; so, intending 
fowlers make a note of it. Make up your minds to enjoy your- 
selves there on the rough-and-ready principle, and leave your 
dignity and patent boots at home, for both would be sadly out of 
place I fear, at the inn or on the flats. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE SOLENT AND SOUTHAMPTON WATER. 

Both the Solent and Southampton Water are favourites with 
shooting yachtsmen and puntsmen, as well as with shore gunners. 
On both, there is plenty of room for sailing, on both are plenty of 
creeks for the puntsmen to creep into, and the shores on both 
sides of the Southampton Water are noted for their marshes, 
flooded waste lands, reeds, streamlets, pools, and favourite flighting 
spots. 

As regards sailing about, on sport intent, there is no restriction 
from anybody, and the only consideration for the yachtsmen 
is not to allow themselves to sail too much near shore, on account 
of the shallows, when induced to do so by the sight of birds. The 
best plan is to cruise about from creek to creek, when the shooters, 
in a punt, if the weather be calm, or in the dingy if it be rough, can 
visit all creeks, streamlets, and rivers, as they come up to them. 
The sport, in this latter style, is occasionally very fair, but I was not 
favoured with any great fun during the three days I spent there 
in December. 

We had on board enough guns to stand an attack from pirates, 
and two of these guns would have certainly proved disastrous to 
any assailants at close quarters. They were about five feet long 
in the barrel, bore at the muzzle 6, although at the breech the 
bore was for cartridges calibre 4. These guns are built on the 
Snider principle, and can stand any amount of loading. ,0f 
course, they are only fit to shoot with from a boat, or firom a 
stand-point on shore ; walking about with them, is quite out of the 
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question. They are killers and no mistake ; and so they ought to 
be, considering that their usual loads average from nine drachms 
to 13 of best powder, and a proportionate quantity of shot. I 
could not tell how many ounces, for I do not measure or weigh 
the shot. When I have put in the cases the usual loads of 
powder, I clap on the wads, and for fear of underloading in shot, 
I generally fill up the cases with it, leaving just enough for the top 
wad to be inserted, and creased over. One of the guns weighs 
151b., the other one 171b., and the recoil is not very perceptible, 
when they are held properly. Of course it does not do to fire 
such guns hastily and anyhow, as I have seen it done several 
times, in the course of my wildfowling career. 

^ young fellow once was standing on deck, and fired a fifteen- 
pounder at a flock of geese. He killed five of them, but he was, 
himself, knocked down the cabin, heels over head, and though, 
fortunately, not hurt, the tumble was neither pleasant for him to 
bear, nor for us to witness. 

Another time a lad who was in my service, whilst on watch on 
deck, saw some birds coming, and, according to the inspiration of 
the moment, he fired at them. I was not on board at the time, 
but, when I came back, the boy was in his berth, and his shoulder, 
breast, right arm, and right cheek were black and blue, from the 
terrible recoil he had experienced, through not shouldering the big 
gun properly. 

On the Solent and Southampton Water, such large weapons are 
necessary, because the extent of water is so considerable, that 
unless you can reach the birds at long distances, it is almost 
useless undertaking the job. 

That is, of course, when sailing about ; for, in the creeks, or on 
the rivers, etc, a strong double lo-bore will answer the purpose 
as well as any gun, for single shots, or shots at small bunches of 
birds ; but when large flocks of tough birds are about, nothing can 
be more satisfiactory than the use of the heavy shoulder guns, such 
as those I have described. I always decry the use of such in 
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narrow or much frequented rivers, because the shot is propelled 
at such awful distances, occasionally, that though at two hundred 
yards they cannot possibly do much harm, still it is not pleasant 
to have then, a handful of BBB shot rattling over your face, as 
you are watching a fellow who is having a shot at a passing flock. 
I have experienced that feeling three or four times myself, and it 
does not make you feel secure. One of the pellets hitting you in 
the eye would probably put an end to all further shooting excur- 
sions on your part, at least for that day. 

The recklessness exhibited by some men when firing heavy 
loads is next to incredible. I have seen men, on the river Thames, 
when forty vessels were anchored below the Ship and Lobster in 
Gravesend Reach, cruising about with heavy guns, and firing at 
birds that were passing between them and the ships. The crews' 
blessings on the bold shooters' heads may be imagined; it was 
enough to make the hair on one's fiir cap stand on end. 

As I have said already, such heavy guns are not particularly 
safe when near shore, and I should not think of firing them 
horizontally at a flock, if close to land and there was any bank 
over which some one might be peeping, or reeds behind which 
men might be hidden ; but when the flocks pass over head, or 
you are on a broad sheet of water, with everything clear for 
several hundred yards, there is no reason why the big guns should 
not come into play. 

Some men who know nothing of wildfowl, assert that flock guns 
are unsportsmanlike, because they kill several birds at a shot 
As far as this goes, the flock guns are not responsible for it. 
Since the birds will travel in flocks, even if you shoot, 
when close to them, with an ordinary gun,, not only the bird 
you aim at gets it hot, but his immediate neighbours are bound 
to come in for their share of the peppering. But, as an ordinary 
gun would have but few chances of being brought to bear 
close enough to the birds for any good execution, naturally enough, 
wildfowlers have to resort to such guns as will reach the birds as 
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fax" as ingenuity can make guns carry shot, with sufficient power 
to kill at very long ranges. No man would expect to bag wild- 
fowl, in any fair quantities, with a 16 or 12 -bore gun, when sailing 
on a large estuary. 

As regards flock guns, I have possesse*d some of the old- 
fashioned muzzle-loaders, and think that they did not come up at 
all to what the breech-loading guns are now being made to 
perform, without mentioning the many inconveniences to which 
all muzzle-loading guns, but particularly long ones, subject those 
who use them. The old long-barrelled wildfowl muzzle-loaders 
never carried so far, and killed so neat and so well as the modern 
breech-loading flock guns do, and they were 'an awful nuisance to 
load. Yet, there are still some of these guns to be seen, especially 
in the shops of those gunsmiths who live in places where wildfowl 
shooting is carried on to any extent. Southampton, I need not 
say, is one of those places. In years past, one of the shops (now 
Cox's) in the High Street, used to have immense attractions to 
me, on account of its show of implements. I remember a long 
swivel gun that stood propped up against one of the show cases, 
and that gun was the object of my awe and admiration. It must 
have been pretty nearly ten feet long, as near as I can recollect, 
and it was one of the old flint locks, en vogue a century ago. 

As a matter of course, plenty of boats of all sorts are to be had 
at Southampton ; but I should certainly not advise an amateur 
to engage the first boatman he comes to, but to arrange with some 
of the well-known men who make it their business to take shooters 
about, and can be confidently trusted, not only in the manage- 
ment of their craft, but also to show the pet places for sport 
to their customers. I have been several times on such excursions 
with the Parkins, father and son, and I can recommend them as 
good and trustworthy men. They own a xo-ton boat and a punt 
or two, and in summer time take parties out fishing in the estuary ; 
in autumn and winter time they take wildfowlers down the Water, 
or go themselves on their own "hook," at least they used to do 
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so. Two or three years ago I remember their bagging a wonder- 
ful lot of birds in the course of a morning, and it is no mean 
recommendation to a shooter to know that his guides and boat- 
men are themselves fowlers of some merit. As regards sport, 
if sport is to be had, the Parkins will find it out for their cus- 
tomers. I dare say there are other trustworthy and clever boat- 
men about the quay, but I only speak of those I have myself seen 
at work. Whilst on this subject, I would give some of the boat* 
ing fraternity a friendly hint, which, if acted upon, will certainly 
prove beneficial to them, viz., not to consider themselves as their 
employers' equals, to begin with, as some of the new school seem 
to do ; secondly, not to chew, and spit, and use foul epithets, 
whether they have, or have not, ladies on board. A gentleman 
who goes out wildfowling is not boimd to put up with a badly- 
bred and evil-tongued crew, and if he once finds out that his men 
are so inclined, " he makes a note of it," and has them no more, 
at least that is what I do, and others, I know, do the same. Pre- 
suming, is a great fault of the age, and I know many a clever 
boatman who is left in the lurch, simply because he makes himself 
too familiar when afloat. I like boatmen ; I sympathise with 
them ; and I should like them all to be well-to-do and prosperous, 
for theirs is a hard and precarious calling, and as regards work 
they generally honestly do their best ; therefore, fiiendly advice 
which is sure to be beneficial to them, ought to give them no 
ground for offence. Those who don't need it, will know that 
others do. 

I went to Southampton, for my trip, one fine Monday morning, 
by the first train, and at noon we started. The weather was 
beautiful and frosty ; the tide high, or nearly so. One of the 
Cowes steamers had just come in with some passengers, and 
among them was another gunner joining our party. We were 
then, altogether, four shooters, and the array of guns on deck was 
formidable. We dropped down the Water quietly, under reefed 
mainsail and only a foresail, as we did not want to fly about like 
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mad beings ; but for an hour or two, very few birds did we see, 
though the weather was eminently favourable. The first shots 
we had were at a diver. We had just gone down into the cabin 
for a glass of wine, when, happening to glance through one of the 
windows as I sat on the port cushions, I perceived the bird on 
our starboard side, and about 100 yards away from the yacht 
You should just have seen how quickly the cabin was evacuated. 
The sight of so many heads popping up suddenly, and facing 
him, naturally had the effect of sending the bird under the surface. 
There we were, straining our eyes in the expectation of. seeing 
him re-appear, whilst the yacht's head was turned about his spot. 
Each of us had laid hold of a gun, and it was rather an emulat- 
ing scene as to who should have the first shot. 

" Here he is ! " said our helmsman. 

And there was the bird, on our port side, this time, and one of 
the shooters actually levelled his gun at him. 

" Don't fire," said I, " he is too far." 

" The shot will reach him there, surely," protested the anxious 
gunner. 

" That is, the shot can certainly kill him where he is, if he 
would but stay there, for I see you have one of the flock guns ; 
but he will dive at the flash, and be down, before the shot reaches 
him." 

" Well, never mind ; here goes." 

From my place I saw perfectly the whole performance. Boom ! 
At the flash, the bird went down, and the shot rattled where he 
Jiad been ; but there he was no longer to be seen. 

" Up he comes ! " shouts some one a moment after. 

Bang ! from a lo-bore gun. Down again. 

" There he is ! " 

Boom ! This time the flock gun's shot reached him before 
he had had time to reconnoitre and to breathe perchance, and 
he remained lifeless on the water. First bird. 

Up comes the dingy. Cook— one of my fiiend's yachtsmen — 
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jumps in it, and rows up to the bird, and we pick him up on our 
next tack. 

We next saw two or three bunches of birds hugging the New 
Forest shore^ and seeing two birds pitching into some reeds I 
got into the dingy, and Cook rowed me towards the spot. Both 
rowlocks and oars being well garnished with supple leathers, the 
rowing made no noise, and I felt sure we should come upon the 
birds. Cook pulled for a suitable spot, when suddenly I put my 
hand up, and he stopped. I had just had a glance at a bend,, 
and the two birds were there, sitting on the water. Evidently 
they had not seen us, and I could easily have bagged both, had 
not a man, who was on shore, fired a gun at some other birds a 
considerable distance oflf, when the* noise distiirbed my birds, 
and I could only kill one on the wing. The other one was past 
all range, except, perhaps, of the rifles with which, as the con- 
tinental correspondent of a daily paper [I think] said, the Prince 
of Wales and party shot at driven partridges in France. 

On our way back to the yacht we fell in with a fishing smack, 
where jollity reigned supreme ; one of the crew was singing, and 
the others doing chorus. They had got into a shoal of sprats, 
and had caught about ;£'2o worth. 

Then we met a small decked boat, with only one man in it, who 
asked me whether I would buy some widgeons and ducks, as he 
had some for sale. 

" Where did you get them ? " I asked. 

" Oh ! from a chap as is always a shooting yonder down the 
water,'* pointing anywhere, over his shoulder. 

I clambered on board and he exhibited his birds, five widgeons, 
a teal, and three ducks. 

" These birds have been shot this morning,'' he said, " and I 
don't want much for them; I will let you have the lot for a. 
pound, there ! I gave i6 shillings for them myself." 

" Now, now," I remonstrated mildly. 

" It is a fact, sir, may I be blanked blanked if I did not" 
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" Then," I remarked, " I am much afraid you will be, indeed, 
blanked, for you never bought these birds— you shot them 
yourself." 

And I pointed out to him two guns, evidently covered over to 
prevent their being seen, but which, in his navigation of the boat, 
he had unwittingly uncovered. One was a swivel, and it carried, 
he said, half a pound of shot ; the other one was an old musket. 

" That is the one to bring 'em down ! " said the man enthusi- 
astically, as he forsook his part, and we began talking of sport. 

"But," I asked him, "why did you pretend that you had 
bought the birds ? " 

" Well, since they have passed that law about licences, we don't 
care about showing off much, do you see, and so we do it on the 
sly— you understand ! " 

I told him I did not want his birds, but that if he sailed up to 
the yacht he would find there, perhaps, some one to buy them. I 
. heard afterwards that the ducks had been bought from him by one 
of our party who did not want to go home empty-handed. 
There are some shooters who provide, in that way, against being 
laughed at. • 

In the course of the afternoon, those who had remained on 
board the yacht bagged three more divers, a large sea-gull 
had been shot, and several black ducks had been seen. 

As evening drew near, however, we observed a few flocks com- 
ing seaward, and I proposed that we should anchor where we 
were, for the night, just opposite a point between which and the 
yacht a few shots might reasonably be expected. 

At 4 o'clock, we accordingly came to an anchor, and presently 
I went ashore with another shooter, taking with us the two 4-bore 
flock guns, and about a dozen rounds of cartridges. 

A man who had observed our landing, thereupon came down to 
us, and said some birds were in a pool, close by, and he would 
take us to them for half-a-crown. 

" Done ! " I said, " that is, if there are, really, birds." 
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He agreed, and we went with him, and as we got near the 
place, the man motioned us to stop, and after crawling cautiously 
up a bank he slid down again. 

" They are there, sure enough— seven of them, real ducks, I 
take them to be," he whispered. 

Up we went, and, taking advantage of a thick tuft of grass, 
peeped through. 

" The man is mad ! " I said to my companion as we came 
down again. " Why, those birds are two hundred and fifty yards 
away, at the very least." 

" Well," said the man, " as to that, of course I can't measure 
the distance, but those guns of yours ought to go that way any- 
how." 

(Another case for the daily's reporter's rifles, I thought.) 
" In course," argued the man, " I am entitled to my half-crown. 
I showed you the birds, did I not ? " 

" Certainly," I said, " here is your half-crown." 
And we set about trying to circumvent the fowl. 
Whilst doing so, I observed that the man was making oflf, and 
the thought struck me that he had imposed upon us. When we 
were about a hundred yards nearer, we heard a woman's voice 
calling out " Piah, Piah, Piapiah 1 " 

We got up on the bank, then, and saw the supposed wild birds 
swimming towards the woman, and she alluring them to her home, 
and their shed. They were evidently her own ducks ! We looked 
awfully silly as we stared at each other. The man was then about 
two hundred yards away on the other side of a small marsh, 
dancing on the bank, and waving his hat with glee. What is de- 
ferred is not lost ; evidently, the fellow makes a practice of the 
trick, and I hope I may catch him at it some other day, when he 
will get a gentle reminder. Should this meet his eye, (as adver- 
tisements say) he had better " make a note of it ; " and let 
intending shooters take warning from our laughable adventure. 
We came back again to the shore in no very pleased mood, and 
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seeing no large birds coming, I was suggesting the propriety of 
loading with smaller shot, and firing at some of the innumerable 
flocks of sandpipers that passed behind and before us, when my 
companion said he saw ducks coming. They, however, passed 
very high, and we devoted our energies to the oxbirds and sand- 
pipers. 

Every one knows how queer these birds are in their habits. 
When night draws near, they assemble in immense flocks, and 
sweep here and there over the water, and finally settle sometimes 
on the shore itself, and sometimes on the flats. But no one who 
has not seen the eff'ects of a 4-bore flock gun, loaded with No. 5 
shot, fired into a tribe of these birds, can imagine the case in point. 
As the boom is still ringing, the birds fall like hail, and as they 
are a tough and hard- lived set, those that are not severely hit, 
keep up with the flock as long as they can, and if your eyes are 
kept on the flock you see some birds coming down yet for a hun- 
dred yards or more. Our first sweep was at a very large flock, 
. and both guns, fired consecutively, floored over one hundred 
birds. We filled with them the stem-sheets of the dingy, and 
then we went aboard again, as it was too dark to shoot, or at least 
too dark to collect the killed. 

The weather was colder than ever, and we were in anticipation 
of a fine day on the morrow ; but that was not to be. We sailed 
fiurther down round the point, and there remained at anchor, ready 
for the morning flight. We were at the entrance of the estuary 
of the little river that passes the village called Beaulieu, south of 
the New Forest, and I know the spot to be a very good one from 
past experience ; but, although the weather kept fine till 3 or 4 in 
the morning, I was then made aware, by the pitter-patter of heav 
drops of rain on deck, that a change for the worse had taken place. 
I slipped on part of my clothes and went on deck, where one of 
of the men was keeping watch. 

" Nasty wind this, sir," said he ; " sou-west, and if it keeps 
on, the rain will last all day." 
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I looked at my watch when I went down again — 4 o'clock. I 
knocked the barometer and looked up to it with the lamp. — 
Rain and stormy. The man had stepped down after me, and 
when I told him what the oracle was telling us to expect, he sug- 
gested calling up the " Governor," and a minute after, up came 
Charlie, who decided that we must shift our quarters, as there 
would be a gale presently. 

I dressed, then, and we mustered on deck for the working of the 
boat, which was already straining heavily on her cable. However, 
we soon got her under way. 

In an hour or so we passed the point, and, hugging dose to 
shore, we dropped anchor. There, we were sheltered by the bills, 
and by the forest, and we rode out the gale, which lasted all day 
and evening. We had several shots in the course of the day, 
bagged another diver and two coots. 

Thus Tuesday was spent, miserably enough. Wednesday 
morning was not quite so boisterous, neither did the rain come 
down so heavily. At any rate, this being my last day, I had made 
up my mind to have it out, as best I could. I went pn shore with 
the small boat, and we stopped in the reeds for a shot. We had 
been on the watch for twenty minutes, when five curlews came by, 
unsuspectingly, and I nailed three. 

From the yacht, they fired at a flock of ducks, and brought two 
down, with one of the flock guns. 

In the afternoon, the weather cleared up somewhat, and we 
sailed up and down until the evening drew near, when we had to go 
up the Southampton Water to the town, where two of us wanted 
to catch the 9 o'clock train. We arrived opposite the docks at 
7 P.M., went ashore all together, and had a parting dinner and a 
chat over the incidents of the last three days. We heard then that 
the marshmen — /. ^., those who shoot over the soft-water marshes 
— had had splendid sport, owing to the quantity of water that had 
fallen, and to the late boisterous weather, which had driven the 
birds away from the sea, and forced them to seek shelter inland, in 
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the regular marshes and flooded waste lands. Thus, a puntsman 
who does not live twenty miles from the old Coast Guard station 
had shot eleven ducks at a shot, and fourteen at another. Another 
man, who lives at Portswood, or thereabouts, had had half-a-dozen 
shots with a large-bore single muzzle-loader at flocks, and if his 
gun had not missed fire twice, he would perhaps have doubled his 
score, viz., nine birds. 

" Truly 'tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good," and whilst 
we, at sea, had been lamenting our fate, the shore gunners had 
been having good sport. 

I have often thought what fine duck-shooting marshes .some of 
the wastes near Southampton would make, if they were properly 
worked and looked after. As it is, men go over them to shoot 
starlings, and for two or three small birds they prevent hundreds 
of ducks from settling there. 

On both the rivers Itchen and Test, it is almost impossible to 
have a crack at wildfowl, on account of a few men going thus along 
the reeds in the afternoons, to pop at starlings, whose murmurations 
are there immense, and it rather " riles " wildfowl shooters to see 
those two nice rivers thus desecrated. When no one has disturbed 
the birds there are always teal and ducks, occasionally a snipe or 
two, and geese, in hard weather, to be found about, but so long as 
the starling amusement is carried on, farewell to fowl, and farewell 
to sport, at least on the rivers. 

At Southampton, there is accommodation for every class of 
shooter, and either on the streams, on the rivers, on the South- 
ampton Water, or on the Solent, there is sport for all tastes and for 
all guns. So, wildfowlers who would like to try their luck might go 
further and fare worse than they would in the direct neighbourhood 
of Southampton. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AT RYE OLD HARBOUR. 



One evening, during some conversation on the subject of these 
wildfowl expeditions of mine, a friend made a remark which struck 
me as, perhaps, embodying the thoughts of more than one of my 
readers. 

"Those excursions," he said "are certainly strong hints to 
men who own boats, and have leisure, as well as money ; but, for 
hundreds of such men, there are thousands who neither own a 
boat, nor have a friend who owns one, nor can spare the time 
required for lengthy sails, from one wildfowl resort to another. 
Is there a place, within easy access of London, where a man 
can shoot wildfowl, without having to remain in a boat all day ; 
where he may walk with a gun, and fairly enjoy himself at a 
moderate cost, and without danger of soft mud or treacherous 
bogs ? " 

As some of my readers may think the question a pertinent one, 
I will tell them what I answered him. 

" There are a few places where a man fond of tramping may 
meet with occasional sport, but the only one that strikes me, just 
now, as being the place for you, is Rye, in Sussex. Are you dis- 
engaged on Monday, and can you spare two days ? " 

" Yes.'' 

" Very well ; meet me, then, at London Bridge Station for the 
half-past 9 o'clock a.m. train, and we will go together." 

" What gun am I to bring ? " 

"Not smaller than 12 -bore; any bore bigger than that won't 
hurt." 
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" Good ! What shot ? " 

" Nos. 4 and 6." 

" Any wire cartridges ? " 

" No ; I don't believe in them ; but please yourself in that 
respect." 

That is how it came to pass that we went to Rye. 

I took with me an old Irish water spaniel which had known 
what wildfowl shooting was for ten years, and I carried my ToUey 
double lo-bore. My companion had no dog, and he had brought 
also a lo-bore, by the same makers, so that we might use the 
same cartridges if one of us ran short of ammunition. 

Whilst in the train, we were much amused by the opinions 
which a difference of pursuit engenders in different people. In 
our compartment was an old gouty gentleman, who was wrapped 
up in shawls and rugs as though he meant to defeat Jack Frost 
at any cost. When we arrived at Ashford, where we were to 
change, the old gentleman said, as he let down the window, 

" It is freezing hard. How dreadful ! " 

" Oh, how jolly ! " we exclaimed involuntarily, my companion 
and I. 

" Why so ? " asked he of the rugs and wrappers, with astonish- 
ment. 

" Because the colder the weather the more birds shall we see." 

" Do you mean to say you are going on the marshes ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, that is more than I would do. The thought makes me 
shiver." 

I dare say the thought whould have made us shiver too, had 
we been going without the guns. But then, there is some magic 
in a gun, which transforms a wretched-looking and dirty swamp 
into a perfect paradise. At any rate, it produces that effect on 
me, and on a good many other fellows, so there must be some- 
thing in it. 

Well, we arrived at Rye early in the afternoon, and went up the 
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old town, and then down to the fish market, to where the ferry- 
man plies his trade. My friend was astonished at the sight of 
the houses which face the harbour. These are built h pic on the 
rock, and they seem to be erected on the top of each other. 
At any rate they produce a very startling eflfect, and I quite 
coincided with my friend's remark, that " these houses may be 
very comfortable, and soundly built, but I should not like to live 
in any of them.** 

And neither would I. It looks like an attempt at defying 
Providence, as the least motion in the substrata would pitch the 
lot into the meadows below. 

Arrived at the ferry, we discussed which shore we would beat 
first. As we stood there, we saw large, straggling flocks of 
fieldfares settling into the meadows on the left shore, behind 
the sea wall, and my companion remarking that a fieldfare pie 
was not to be despised, said, that at any rate, he would make sure 
of a few, before going any further. 

" Will the dog fetch them ? *' he asked. 

" He will retrieve anything, firom anywhere, without turning a 
feather from its place.'* 

We crossed in the ferry boat, and as soon as we were landed, 
began work — at least my fiiend did, for I was not going to waste 
my time running after fieldfares. 

There is, about a quarter of a mile higher up, a broad ditch, 
abutting to the sea reach, and in that ditch I remembered bagging a 
bird or two, a year or two before, so I left my fiiend, to come up at 
his leisure, and went at once towards the ditch. When I arrived 
at the hurdles near it, I climbed up the bank and peeped over. 
There were two teal at the bend, about a couple of hundred 
yards off, one on the water, shaking himself, and the other one 
on shore. Having marked* the bird's whereabouts. I hurried 
round, in momentary expectation that my friend's shots would 
frighten the birds away. Reaching the place, I had to ascend 
the bank, which was covered with pebbles, and the frost had 
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hardened the lot so much that the moment I left the grass and 
stepped over them, I had to stop, for the noise would have given 
the alarm. But, a little further on, was a spot covered with dibris 
that would just suit me, and towards it I went. I reached it, 
safely, and I knew the birds were then in front of me, hidden 
behind the bank. I made sure that the gun was right, when 
" bang ! bang ! " in the distance behind me, and up flew the 
birds, but they had not a chance to escape, and I floored them 
beautifully. Both fell on the other bank of the broad ditch, and 
the dog went over to fetch them. 

In coming back, he flushed a snipe from within ten yards of my 
feet. I so little expected the bird that I nearly lost it. I missed 
it with my first barrel, but fetched it down, an awful distance off, 
with the second. 

Having pocketed both teal and snipe, I went back towards the 
harbour. A rough plank bridge is thrown over the creek, and 
there my companion joined me. He had about a dozen birds, 
including three sandpipers. We were then close to the old 
harbour, where a few brigs were unloading, and some fishing 
smacks were on the mud. The tide being low, on our side of 
the harbour was* a very large extent of mud and sand, bare, where 
a multitude of birds were feeding. I could see that they were 
neither curlews nor oyster-catchers, the lot consisting merely of 
seagulls of different species, and of companies of oxbirds and 
sandpipers. 

" But I don't care what I shoot, provided I shoot something," 
said my fiiend. 

" Then you can stop here," I said, " and shoot over this part, 
up to the Coast Guard station, and I will hail a boat and cross over 
to the other side, where there is a beautiful marsh, and I dare 
say I shall get a duck or a teal there." 

But he did not seem to relish stopping there alone, and 
determined to accompany me. It was past 4 then, and the 
-evening was fast drawing in, so I remarked to my fiiend, who 
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had hailed a boat, that we would just be in time for the 
evening flight. 

The other side of the harbour is as unlike the one we were 
coming from, as can be. There are neither sands nor bare mud 
there, but heaps of shingle, directly along the shore, and the finest 
salt-water marsh imaginable behind it. I knew the place of old, 
and have always esteemed it highly. The high grass, the many small 
creeks, the large open pools of water, make it altogether about the 
best, safest, and the ^most pleasant salt marsh I have ever shot 
over. There are some rough bridges thrown over two or three 
large creeks, and of one of these we took advantage. 

" We have no time to lose," I observed to my companion, " the 
fun will begin very soon." 

" Oh ! but," he remonstrated,^ " supposing we should be a little 
late now, we could come up again for the morning flight, would 
not that do as well ? " 

I told him it would not, as, for some motive, the birds there 
generally fly low in the evening, and fly high in the morning, so 
that there is then, nothing to be done. The shooters about Rye 
share my opinion, and not one of them, hardly, attends for morning 
flighting. 

Presently, I observed a " line " of ducks, fl)dng very low in- 
deed, coming over, straight from the Kent Coast Guard station. 
We, both, and the dog, squatted so simultaneously that we could 
not help laughing. 

" Now," I said, " when the birds pitch, you go one way round 
to them, I will go the other ; but be careful not to tread on 
the pebbles ; if you do they will hear you three hundred yards 
away, and will be off" before you get any nearer." 

We watched the flock so intently that our eyes actually filled 
with tears. It was freezing so hard that my moustaches were on 
each side of my face a lump of icicles, and my companion's nose 
was as a red as a beacon. 

" Hush ! Here they come ! " 
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And down they go ! Now for a stalk ! 

"See that pool," and I pointed it out to him; "they are 
there, behind the bank. Now go ahead, and I will go round to 
them." 

We separated accordingly, but I soon perceived that he was 
not up to the move. He floundered about, backed out when his 
feet got wet, and finally he went back, disgusted, towards the shore. 
I pursued my way, feeling more confident of success, now that I was 
left alone to carry out the undertaking. Down into hidden holes, 
sliding into the mud, floundering into the slimy bogs, and 
climbing out again, wet, up to my thighs, but getting nearer and 
nearer, I went on, with the old dog in close attendance, stepping 
demurely on my heels, his ears cocked up with excitement, for he 
was aware that a shot was at hand. The shades of evening 
seemed to increase, but the moon had risen, and I felt I would 
have sport. Now I am on the other side of the bank, behind 
which the ducks ought to be disporting themselves. Unfor- 
tunately there is no grass on the top of those high banks. They 
are all pebbles and large stones, stuck together by the snow, and 
hardened by firost. By my bearings, taken rightly, I was bound 
to be opposite the birds, therefore, so far,. all was right But 
should I attempt further stalking, the noise of my boots on the 
stones would betray me. Have I then gone so far, and toiled so 
hard, and got so wet, to be foiled at last ? Not if I know it ! I 
place the gun on the ground, and hurriedly unbuckle my boots. 
In a twinkling I stand in my socks. I take up the gun, crawl up 
the bank, making no more noise than a cat would have done, and 
if ever ducks have been astonished, these were. I seemed to turn 
up as dose to them, as if I had been kept there, bottled up, in 
the ground. With the first shot I nail three, as they flutter and 
splash over the water, previous to taking to flight, and two more 
fall down to the second barrel, whilst I see a third wavering, and 
finally coming down, near one of the bridges, and a fourth, which 
I had noticed had been hit by the first barrel, towers a consider- 
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able way off, and falls down, head first. I pick up some of the 
birds, Diver fetches those in the water, I string the lot quickly to 
my belt, and we go towards the spot where I had seen the last 
bird fall. I sent the dog round about, he soon scented the duck, 
and found it among a lot of rubbish, quite dead. Then back .to 
the bridge, where I had seen the wounded one pitch, and where 
my fnend was already looking for it. The night had set in then, 
but the moon shone most brilliantly. 

" I saw the bird coming down here," said my companion, " but 
although I came at once to the spot, I could not see him any- 
where." 

I called upon Diver to perform his duty, and we went along 
swiftly. There was a small buoy about eighty yards off, and I 
thought it might have been the bird, swimming against the tide, 
but when I sent the dog to it, he came back again, as soon as he 
got scent. 

" The bird,*' I said to my fiiend, " must be in the creek, past 
the bridge. You go on one shore. I will take the other. 
Between us and the dog, the bird must be found." 

I had not taken the trouble, as yet^ to re-buckle my boots, and 
as I nearly lost one, then, I had to stop. 

" Hold on a moment ! " I called out, when splash ! splash 1 
splash ! went my dude, skimming firom under the grass, under 
my feet, across the creek. Boom ! and he was a dead bird, that 
time. Diver went over, brought him back, and that concluded 
our sport for the evening. 

Whilst walking along' the sea wall, back to Rye, several flocks 
of sandpipers came by us, and we nailed a dozen or so, though 
we might have killed more, but I hardly thought it worth our 
while and the dog's trouble to fetch them. 

The ferryman, whose name is Cook, was watching for us, and 
brought us over in a jiflfy. 

A good supper, a rest, and a fine fire soon restored our tired 
system, and we went to bed at a very early hour, as we wanted 
to be up betimes. 
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The next day was ushered in bright and frosty. We were up 
at 6, and over the ferry at 7. 

I have rarely seen such lots of fieldfares as were then passing 
over the river in flocks to feed in the meadows on our side. I 
again went to the ditch I had been at the day before ; but only 
found two seagulls basking in the ditch, and I did not fire at 
them. The tide was coming in then, and as I did not know 
whether it would overflow the salt marshes or not, I intimated to 
my friend that he had better not stray about 

We went on towards the harbour, but barring one shot at 
lapwings, and one at a lot of fieldfares, whose numbers seemed to 
increase as the day wore on, we met nothing worthy of note until 
reaching the expanse of mud and sands which my fiiend had de- 
clined to explore alone the day before. I caught sight of a bird 
squatting close to a pool left by the tide, evidently, by its outline, 
belonging to the duck tribe. 

" It is odd it does not move," I said ; " it must be a wounded 
bird." 

And so it was — a duck, badly wounded ; it could not fly, and 
Diver soon laid hold of it and brought it to me. Another flock 
of lapwings after that, came firom over the downs, where some one 
had fired at them. They swooped down, atid flew along the edge 
of the sand hills. We started at a run towards the downs, when 
the birds passed over our heads, about forty yards high, and our 
four barrels brought seven down. 

There is nothing like a heavy gun for that sort of fun, and 
these ten-bores of ToUe/s are certainly very good killers. Mine 
is but a fifteen-guinea gun, but I have not yet seen anything of 
its size to beat it, either in style or performance. Nothing is 
more disheartening to a shooter than to have a flodc of birds 
passing a little high, which his gun cannot reach and bring down. 
Hence my advice to all intending wildfowl shooters, " Always 
use a gun of as large a bore as is compatible with your strength." 

After picking up our birds we walked the shore for some dis- 
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tance before we could see anything fit to shoot at, but towards 
II o'clock the tide was high, all oxbirds and sandpipers had 
to take refuge on the sands at the foot of the downs, and were 
easily reached by the lo-bore cartridges, so that we had some sport 
there. But oxbirds, sandpipers, and fieldfares, are poor sport, 
after all, and I voted we should go again into the marsh. 

Of all curious harbours. Rye old harbour is the most curious 
and certainly one of the most unsafe. Its navigable channel is so 
narrow that none but small ships can come up, and then it must 
be at high tide. There is only a tug (or two) kept for the har- 
bour service, and the line of navigation firom the harbour to the 
town is marked in the most primitive style by a series of long 
perches stuck into the mud, along the deep part of the channel, and 
at the top of each of these perches a bunch of brushwood is fast- 
ened, so that the ' line of march ' seems to be between a row of 
broomsticks. There is a fort built close to the harbour, but I 
doubt very much whether an enemy would be foolish enough to 
venture ships in such a place, where there is no water, a danger- 
ous lee shore, and nothing to be gained by going there. We 
spent the whole afternoon in the marsh, but merely bagged three 
teal and a stray duck. 

At night, when the flight began, we counted over two hundred 
birds, but only five were killed, three by ourselves, one by 
a soldier attached to the fort, I think, and the fifth which had 
been wounded, was killed in the harbour, where the men hunted 
it down in their dingies, and succeeded in knocking it on the 
head with an oar. 

Now, an considered, we ought to have met with better sport, 
and in years past, the place used to abound with fowl ; but, of 
course, if two or three men are always at it with their guns, that 
is enough to keep the fowl away. When once the flocks have 
been fired at, they fly high, and give the hint to their followers. 
I have shot there five years ago, ten ducks in a single evening 
flight, with a shoulder gun. and I cannot call that bad fiin; but 
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now I understand that our luck on our first evening was quite the 
exception and not the rule, as it ought to be. 

However, we, two, enjoyed ourselves amazingly, and any man 
who is not too greedy will be pleased with the sport there. The 
accommodation at the hotels at Rye is very good, the ground for 
shooting is safe, and the sport moderately fair. The snow unfor- 
tunately was not so thick down there as it was nearer town ; had 
it been otherwise, the marshes would have afforded good sport to 
us, in spite of all drawbacks. 

For those who like shooting from boats, when the weather and 
tide suit. Cook, the ferryman, any day, will take shooters into the 
bay, or along the harbour, just as the fowlers prefer ; but owing 
to having been once caught in a gale when in the bay, and having 
experienced the greatest difficulty in fetching the harbour again, 
the worthy fenyman is rather careful now in selecting the time, 
tide, and weather for such expeditions. At any rate, he may be 
trusted, and he is an honest, hardworking man, deserving of all 
the patronage in the shooters' power to bestow. 

January, 1875. 



CHAPTER X. 



CHICHESTER HARBOUR. 



Chichester Harbour proper, notwithstanding its name, is not 
situated at Chichester ; it stands at some ten miles from the good 
old-fashioned town. I do not reckon those miles by road, via 
which, I dare say, the distance is shorter, but via the shore (for 
the tide comes up a long, tortuously-winding estuary to within a 
short distance of the town), and it is along the shore of this 
estuary that I have roughly reckoned the distance I have stated. 

The harbour itself is one of our crack spots for wildfowl shooting, 
and the marsh, at low tide, along the whole length of the estuary, 
affords always some sport to those who prefer walking, to shoot- 
ing from boats or punts. There is, however, some bother with 
that walking, for one has to wear mud-shoes on the flats, the 
ooze being treacherous in some considerable stretches of the 
march, and it would not be safe to venture thereon without 
them. At high tide, along the bank, one may pick up a few good 
shots, too ; but be careful to bring a clever retrieving dog with 
you if you wish to collect your spoils, and do not yourself venture 
any distance in the shallows, for you may suddenly come upon 
*' a soft," and go down instanter up to your thighs. 

There are three ways of doing justice to the wildfowl shooting 
at Chichester. 

The first wotdd be to begin sport as close to the town as 
possible— say at the landing wharf, about a mile down the estuary, 
from whence one may walk down the shore as far as the harbour. 
This wotdd give a chance of picking up a cripple or two that 
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always escape from the night punters ; and along the thick hedges, 
when the snow is on the ground, there are thrushes, redwings, 
fieldfares, and starlings to be had for the shooting, and, not 
uncommonly, partridges are flushed too, though I do not advocate 
the shooting of the latter by strangers. A good marsh-hunting 
dog is indispensable, not only for the retrieving, but also because 
there are reeds, tall rank grass, and a sprinkling of oozy and 
grassy spots, where a duck may hide itself when wounded. 
Along the sea-wall the ground is very wet, but not treacherous. 
A good pair of lace-up boots reaching to the calf are about the 
thing, but if you wish to go on the flats a higher pair will be a 
necessity. Above all, when venturing near the water's edge, or 
along the creeks at low tide, be sure to rig on your mud shoes 

CoEceming the latter, there are mud-shoes and mud-shoes. 
Fishemen's mud-shoes are not uncommonly made of two-inch- 
thick Doards, nearly half a yard square for each foot, and weigh- 
ing nearly lolb. each. These are, certainly, substantial, and not 
likdy to give way, unless a horse or an elephant were shod with 
them ; but as neither horses nor elephants have need to use them, 
elephant sizes had better be discarded. I have found that a 
fiane made of thick strips of strong and sound lath, securely 
sccwed together crosswise, and fitted with proper straps, in the 
style of skating straps, is about the best kind of thing for the 
pupose. They are vei^ light, not brittle, and afford a perfectly 
secure footing. 

>Iever rig on mud-pattens unless they are in thorough working 
oner. I have oft, in my hurry, gone on, regardless of that 
esential, but it has always played me nasty tricks, and I am 
ncv more carefiiL Mud-shoes are, if anything, more important 
thii the gun, for if the gun be out of order you cannot shoot, 
tLt is all ; but if your mud-shoes give way at a critical moment, 
wly, the least that may happen to you may be a thorough flounder 
in the ooze, and if you do not keep your head clear, you will 
m<st likely lose your gun, and, worse still, lose your life. 
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Well, concerning the Chichester estuary, fair-weather shooters, 
by keeping along the sea-bank will find plenty of popping con- 
genial to their tastes, small birds being there in perfect skoals. 
Shooters who prefer more serious work will do best to drive 
either to Itchin (or Hitchen, or Atchen, for the name was thus 
spelt by three different people to me,) (the real name is Itdienor), 
or else to West Wittering, when they will enter into the more 
fowly part of the estuaiy. Finally, if they are regular punting 
men, they cannot do better than secure the services of one of 
the professionals, amongst whom the Moore £unily shine pro- 
minently. These men will, for a consideration, take you about 
to the pet grounds, especially if you interest them in the vmture, 
by promising them extra pay for good sport, or letting then join 
in it. There are half-a-dozen good puntsmen at Chichester 
Harbour, and all were beginning to do tolerably well, the late 
hard weather having had the desirable efifect of taming tht fowl 
wonderfully. When the swivel guns have been well fired, in Uie 
course of the night, the trouble of a morning visitation to he 
creek is always amply repaid by an abundant harvest of sli^t 
cripples, which afford the shore gunners an endless variety of 
shooting. 

I had heard, the week before I went, very good accounts of te 
swivel gunners' doings at the harbour, and I decided upon giv|g 
the place an inspection. Accordingly, one cold morning in le- 
cember, I took the train for Chichester. As we proceeded, sncir- 
drifts increased in size at every station, and snow fell during partbf 
the journey. This, joined to a bitterly cold wind, promised "wttl 
for the next morning flight, which I had made up my mindio 
attend. I was alone for this expedition, my only help be^ 
my old dog Diver, but he is a host in himself, and few bi 
escape him, though I am sorry to say his rheumatisms begin to 
increase to rather an alarming extent. ^ 

I arrived in due course at Chichester, and had a couple |)f 
Sussex mutton chops to revive human nature, and forthwith I ^t 
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about for the long drive to the harbour. It was pitch dark, and 
long past flight time when I got there, so I went to bed, but at 
5 A.M. I was out 

B-r-r-r-r ! how cold and uninviting it was ! The snow covered 
the plain and the fields, the ground was as hard as a rock, the 
tide just up, the wind middling, the air clear, and altogether it was 
not a bad flighting morning. 

As I was afraid to break my neck, I refrained from a long walk, 
but merely picking out a spot in the bank, which appeared to me 
suitable, I ensconced myself therein, under shelter of the wall. 
I put down my game bag for Diver to curl himself on, in a nice 
dry hole, and sat down, with my head on a level with the top of 
the bank, watching towards the marsh. Several punt guns were 
fired at intervals, then dawn of day appeared &intly, and flight 
began. 

A bunch of widgeons passed rather high and very swiftly; I 
fired at them, nevertheless, but did not get any. 

Three ducks next came, and of these I bagged one. He fell 
into the sea, and the dog brought him up, after a long chase. 
Whilst this was going on, I saw two teal rising from midstream, 
about four hundred yards from me, and I watched them in the 
teeth of the breeze until the tears ran down my cheeks, from my 
anxiety not to shut my ' peepers,' and lose sight of the birds. 
Finally, after a mile circling, they turned back towards the harbour, 
and then popped down into a creek. It was a about a quarter 
to 8 then, and the light was quite suflicient for all purposes, 
so I started for the stalk. Before I had advanced fifty yards, up 
got the birds once more ; I squat. Diver downcharges ; the birds, 
seeing nothing alarming, pitch a little high^ up in a deeper 
and larger creek, where I feel pretty confident of nailing them ; 
but when I get there, the teal are nowhere to be seen. I observe 
that, further on, the creek gets still deeper, and at a place where 
the banks are fully a yard high I am sanguine to find the birds. 
In order to surprise them I walk round, and coming suddenly 
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to the spot, up they go, and a rattling right and left, from Tolle3r's 
double lo-bore, nails both birds, quite dead. Thereupon Diver 
goes in, swims over, and whilst looking on I see a larger bird 
running towards the bank. A cripple! by all that is good. 
I start at full speed to cut off its retreat, but I have to go a very 
wide round, on account of the creek's numerous windings, and 
I lose sight of the bird. Nothing daunted, I run round, and 
climb on the bank, whence I watch my direct neighbourhood 
of swamp, and wait for the dog, who is bringing me one of the 
teal. I take it from him and he starts for the other one, but 
I call him back, and point out seaward across the mud : 

" Hie on. Diver ! Hie on ! Lost bird ! " 

He looks on eagerly, and goes at once a wide circuit, under 
wind, and — yes, he has hit the track ; he is greedily following it 
in the windings of a mere gutter of a pool, and flap ! flap ! flap ! 
rises the bird, a few feet only from the ground, where it falls back 
again, whilst I, with finger on trigger, look on its evolutions. 
Broken-winged evidently, no use firing. Diver is standing still, 
looking at me. 

" Go on ! Pick him up ! *' 

And, after a few seconds' splashing, he gets it, and brings it 
to hand. A fine widgeon, with only the tip of its off'-wing broken. 

This is the second bird I have "gleaned" this season,/^., 
got without firing at. Evidently this one had been hit during 
the night, and had swum there for safety and rest, being unable 
to fly. 

I then sent the dog to pick up the second teal, and went back 
to the harbour for luncheon, after which I devoted the rest of the 
day to an excursion round the bay with a boat. 

In a meadow were several flocks of plovers, both golden and 
green, and observing a gunner creeping up to them along a hedge 
at the back of the field, I loaded with two cartridges number 
five shot, placed two more handy before me, and awaited the result 
of his stalk. At last he reached a suitable spot, and fired a large 
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single gun into the thick of the lot, bagging about a dozen. As 
I had expected, the flocks, after sundry evolutions, contrived to 
come twice within range of me, when the first two barrels floored 
nine or ten, and the two next half-a-dozen. On hearing the first 
report, the man appeared quite as much astonished as the birds, 
for, as I had landed in a creek he could not conceive where the 
deuce I had come firom. 

There were many oxbirds, too, but I did not fire at them until 
we had gone right up the estuary, near West Wittering, when, 
finding nothing better, beyond red and green shanks, I, on the 
return journey, pitched into all that came by, and filled my bag 
very creditably ; but, though I saw several flocks and companies 
on the wing, I did not get a shot at any large birds. 

We stopped in the harbour (not far from a vessel which had 
some time ago run aground there), in the hope of bagging some- 
thing during the evening flight. I had a cradc at some widgeons, 
but did not get any, and that concluded the day's sport. 

I was perfectly benumbed, and well I might be. I know 
nothing to tax more severely a man's constitution than exposure 
in an open boat to the evening's cutting wind and the murky 
atmosphere of a harbour in severe winter time. 

During the evening a punter dropped in at the Inn, to offer 
birds for sale, and said they had made lately pretty feir averages, 
but that the coots and widgeon flocks at sea were giving them a 
lot of trouble. 

" They are mighty wild, yet," he said, " but if this weather 
keeps on for a week or two longer, they will get a deal easier to 
reach, and a good job too." 

I asked him if he thought a night's punting would prove any 
fun, but, as he could not guarantee me a shot with his ^wivel, I 
made up my mind not to go. 

Now, in the morning, that same man, I was told, succeeded 
in cutting down nine or ten birds at one working. Had I known 
it beforehand, would not I have gone with him, that is all ! 
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I was up early on Wednesday, making arrangements for walk- 
ing back the whole way from the harbour to the town, of course 
shooting along the shore ; and as the distance is rather more than 
ten milQS (at least, it appeared so to me), the ground very soft, 
and the snow rather thick, I knew it would take me the best part 
of the day to accomplish my task. 

Whilst I was having a substantial breakfast, as a foundation for 
the day's work, a sportsman turned up with several birds. He 
had been shooting further south, near Selsea, and, from his 
account, had met with good sport, for, besides the birds in his 
pockets, he acknowledged missing half^-dozen shots, and had 
wounded two ducks, but lost them, having no dog to retrieve 
them. 

Soon after our confab we started. I had sent my birds away 
to Chichester the evening before by a carrier, so that I had no- 
thing, as yet, to hamper my motions. My brother knight-of-the 
trigger wished me success, I returned the wish, and we parted 
at the road, when I turned towards the water, and he went along 
a country lane, where I heard him soon after popping at the red- 
wings and fieldfares. 

When I started the tide was on the ebb, and was half spent 
This left some water in most of the creeks, so that it made the 
labour of inspecting them rather severe, as I had to come back 
on my own footsteps after having gone along each of them in 
order to reach the bank ; but, as the tide went still further down, 
the creeks were mostly left empty, and I was soon enabled to 
cross most of them, readily enough, with my mud shoes. Hie 
wind was blowing hard in my face all the way, and impeded my 
progress until I got to that part of the estuary which is protected 
by high hedges. 

About half a mile from West Wittering, I had my first shot. 
It was at a mallard. I was walking along the bank, within fifty 
yards of a fair reed bed, when I thought I heard a rustling noise 
amongst its withered stumps. I sent Diver to it, and he went in 
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suddenly, flushing a wounded bird, which, fluttering energetically, 
would undoubtedly have managed to get himself blown out by 
the strong ,wind into mid-stream, where it would have been very 
doubtful if Diver would have mouthed him. Perceiving in time 
that the bird had still a lot of steam left in him, I thought it better 
to make sure, and so fired at him, and he dropped at the second 
barrel. 

Several flocks appeared on the wing afterwards, but they all 
passed half a mile up in the sky. Then a heron came sailing 
down, and I shot him. Then a teal got up, fully a hundred yards 
away. I fired, but of course did not hit him. After that I shot 
at a flock of grey plovers, but the dog had a rare job collecting 
them, the wounded ones running like imps, and hiding in all sorts 
of holes, nooks, and comers. I dare say I lost half of them, in 
spite of our united exertions. 

Higher up, near Birdham, a man who was arranging a sheepfold 
in some turnips told me he knew a flock of ducks to be down 
in a marsh, inland, but this being a soft-water marsh, and, of 
course, as such, preserved, I did not go to them. 

At Birdham I had a well-deserved lunch and rest, and at 
1 o'clock went again on my way. 

Between West Itchenor and Appledram, are good strong 
hedges, whose banks are full of rabbit holes, and the snow 
showed clear signs of both hares and bunnies. Diver, there- 
upon, expressed a lively wish to investigate the said hedges, 
and for some little time would not be denied, but as he found 
and flushed a covey of partridges within ten yards of me, and 
I had no wish to kill, or even to disturb another man's birds, not 
only did I decline firing, but called the dog back, and sent him in 
the marsh. Two or three minutes after, there being constantly 
over my head and on all sides of me a multitude of small birds, 
I was paying no attention to what was going on there, but hear- 
a well-uttered "tchick" I shouldered the gun, looked up, and 
knocked over a snipe that had evidently risen from the other 
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side of the bank. Thereupon a man called out to me that he 
knew of a hare in her form, dose by, but I declined his offer to 
go and look for it, much to his disgust. 

At Appledram I was glad to rest awhile, but as the evening was 
drawing near, lost no time there. I had had two shots at plovers, 
and one at oxbirds before reaching the lock. The canal was 
completely frozen over, and the old lock-keeper seemed near 
sharing the same i^te, and, to tell the truth, everything looked 
very forlorn. Howbeit, putting my best foot foremost, I trudged 
along the shore with a will; and arrived at the wharf at dusk, 
just as the tide was once more rapidly covering the flats. I for- 
tunately fell in, on the road, with a gentleman with whom I had 
become slightly acquainted at the harbour, and he gave me a lift 
to Chichester in his little trap. I was very tired, hungry, and wet, 
but a good dinner, a change of lower garments, and a good glass, 
soon set me to rights, and by 9 o'clock p.m. I was back again at 
London Bridge Station, much pleased with my excursion. 

yanuary^ 1875. 



CHAPTER XL 

CHRISTCHURCH BAY AND HARBOUR. 

Christchurch stands some mile and a half, or two miles perhaps, 
from the sea-shore, and almost the whole interval, between the 
town and the sea, is but a vast sheet of water at high tide, or water 
and muddy flats at low water. 

The sea-shore is very open at the entrance of the harbour, 
where a long and narrow strip of a sand-bank runs from the high 
clififs which stand opposite Stanford, right down to Mudeford. 
This bank is parallel to the shore proper, and between the two 
runs the tide, the opening being somewhere about eighty or a 
hundred yards wide at the narrowest part. 

The spot is particularly quiet, there being very few local 
shooters, except the Sandford puntsmen, two or three in number, 
and such men, as everybody knows, do not usually waste their 
powder and shot in day time, and on single birds. The sea 
shore proper is rather abrupt, standing almost perpendicularly from 
the water's edge up to an altitude which varies from twenty feet 
to a hundred, and more, as one walks further down Mudeford 
way, but the sand bank itself offers no impediment whatever to 
shooters, for its many undulations of ground afford to the sports- 
men means for overreaching the birds, and along its shore 
thick rank grass grows to some height, and affords ample shelter 
to the gunners. At high tide this sand bank is always dry, so 
that there is no fear of being caught in a trap there, and one 
may shoot over it to one's heart's content. There are oxbirds, 
pipers, green and red shanks, green plovers, and other small birds 
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feeding thereon, and they are easily stalked if one takes advan- 
tage of the irregularities of the ground. The best plan for those 
who do not care about such small birds is either to hide in one 
of the tallest bushes of rank grass and watch for the large birds 
as they fly up and down in day time, or else do as we did, go 
early in the morning and evening, and take a stand point at the 
mouth of the harbour, within a quarter of a mile from Stanford. The 
birds at feeding and flight time come over the bar, and if you are 
well hidden, and know what you are about, you are bound to 
have some sport, particularly if the weather be at all severe. 
I went there during the frost, and although the puntsmen did 
but indiflerently, I got on middling well, and was satisfied. 

The Hampshire coast has always been noted for its wildfowl 
shooting, and there are few estuaries in it where sport cannot be 
had by those who set about it in the right way. 

The railway line that runs down to Christchurch runs alsa 
to Bournemouth. The latter, however, has nothing to recommend 
it to a wildfowl shooter. It possesses very high cliff's, from which 
visitors get splendid views of the sea and ofthe Point opposite 
Poole, some ten miles off", round Poole Harbour ; but a wildfowl 
shooter cares not for heights, except when a very abundant 
passage takes place along the coast, and then you may chance 
accidentally to be present and make a good bag. 

The sands from the cliff", opposite Stanford, down to Bourne- 
mouth, and further down, even to the entrance to Poole Harbour 
are good, and moderately soft at low tide, but they never yield 
any sport worth mentioning, except at the beginning of the 
season, when young broods are taking their first flights, and are 
either so tired by their first journeys, or so innocent as regards 
the use of the gun, that I have then mostly managed to get 
well within shooting distance of their companies. I need not 
say that at the time of my trip, (January, 1875), ^^ season 
was far too advanced to do anything of that kind. A few 
months' knocking about, teaches the birds wisdom, and they soon 
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come to look upon a gun, or anything like it, with such a whole- 
some dread, that it is rare indeed, except by a fluke, that you can 
manage to get near enough to do any execution. Any one going 
down there, therefore, will do well to eschew the sands, except 
the sand bar I have mentioned towards Mudeford, and to con- 
fine their attentions to the bay. 

The journey, from Waterloo, takes four hours or so ; change 
at Ringwood for the local trains running to Christchurch. This 
latter local line runs on such low ground that one seems travelling 
literally through a swamp, at times. Christchurch itself is a long, 
queer, twisting-streeted, straggling town, with but few attractions. 
The femily hotel is a fair one of its stamp, the accommodation 
b,eing comfortable and charges reasonable. The hotel *bus meets 
all the trains, and goes also to Mudeford with parties ; there are 
also post horses kept at the hotel stables, so that there is abso- 
lutely no inconvenience to be encountered. On a Monday in 
the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, the train duly landed me and my friend 
Tom at Christchurch. We had a square meal, after which we 
set out for the harbour, where a puntman and boatman, to whom 
I had written, informing him of our arrival, was waiting for us. 
The news he gave was not very cheering. They had had, 
he said, no sport with the swivels, the weather being, by far, too 
mild, but there was a likelihood that our heavy shoulder-guns 
would do some scaring, at any rate. 

We stepped into his boat, and off we went. The weather was 
simply beautiful. It was about half-past 4 p.m., evening was 
drawing near, and a quarter moon was making its appearance. 
The tide was rising, and already covered, well-nigh, half the flats 
and marshes, as we passed Stanford. There, on the beach, were 
half-a-dozen punts drawn up, and as many open boats, but only 
two or three men from the cottages were astir. We passed a 
puntman who was going inland for a flight, but although he was 
hard plied by our own man with insidious questions, tending to 
find out his favourite spot, the fellow evaded answering directly 

VOL. 1. 1 
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to his inquiries, and we left him. We landed on the cliff side 
but just at the comer. I hid in a great bunch of reeds and tall 
grass, my friend squatted ditto, fifty yards from me, and 
the boatman moored his punt in the tideway, and so, we awaited 
the flight. 

There were a good many black ducks about, and they kept us 
continually on the qui vvve. At last, one came our way, and with 
its long neck out, looked like a black cross flying long end 
foremost. On it came, its belly hanging about a yard above 
the water. It went straight for the boatman, who aimed at it 
with a deliberation that did credit to his patience. Finally, he 
pulled trigger, and the duck, severely hit, turned towards my friend 
who finished him off. 

'' Is he quite dead? " asked the man. 

" Yes," replied my friend. 

"All right, then, we will pick him up by-and-by; we can't 
lose him, and the birds will be coming directly." 

And they did come. 

Two ducks passed on my left ; I fired at both, but only one, 
wounded, came down with a broken tip of his ofi'-wing. He 
managed to break his fall so as not to stun himself, and was no 
sooner landed than he ran to the water. Before I could reach 
him he was vigorously paddling away, and fearing lest he should 
dive and get lost, I fired and killed him outright. The tide 
brought nim ashore. 

Twilight then set in, and many birds passed, especially at 
the last moment, but all too high, except one, a teal, which, came 
alone in all his glory, and fell a victim to my companion's 
gun. Total, for the time being, a duck, a teal, and a black duck 
for the three guns — ^poor work ! 

The moon was then shining brilliantly, and a lot of birds being 
on the call, we went down towards Mudeford, and whilst on the 
sand bank I saw faintly a small company of black ducks coming 
our way ; I hid at once, and my two companions, who were be* 
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hind me, did the same on losing sight of me, so that the birds 
came on unsuspectingly. Flop ! down they went, on the left, 
between the shore and the bank. I looked up quietly. They 
were just in the middle of the narrow reach, but out of range. I 
wished somebody had been on the other side to drive them over 
to me. Finally, I made up my mind to try to stalk them, and by 
crawling from hole to hole expected to succeed ; but it was not to 
be. Either they saw me or heard me, or something frightened 
them ; but they rose, nine birds all told, and passed above head 
between my friend and the boatman. The boatman fired his 
six-foot instrument into the brown (or rather the black) of them; 
Tom rattled away, right and left, in the same direction, but, 
for aught I know to the contrary, the said birds may be still 
flying. Rough language on the boatman's part, and unparliamen- 
tary expressions from Tom's lips, followed their disappearance. 
Both reloaded, and we divided the sand bank between us, 
walking in a line towards the Castle. I was on the sea side, 
Tom walked in the middle, the boatman followed the creek. 

About two hundred yards ftuther, I banged at a flock of oxbirds ; 
thereupon boom 1 came from the maia!s fusil de rampart^ and, 

" Gentlemen ! " called he, in great trepidation, " quick ! quick I 
or we shall lose him." 

Tom ran to the rescue, for the worthy boatman could not 
have loaded in time, and nailed a coot, which, it turned out, the 
boatman had fired at, as it stood near the bank, and missed. It 
had been wounded, several da)rs previously, by a swivel shot, 
likely enough, for one of its wing bones was completely broken, 
and the tip quite rotten. It was as lean as a lath, and miserably 
starved and poor. 

After a good hour's tramp on the shore, we turned back and 
embarked once more in the old tub. It was quite high tide, and 
the expanse of water was perfectly bewildering. We saw several 
birds, but did not fire, they being too &r off, and we heard no 
gun, but once, but that was a whopper, and no mistake ! The 

I 2 
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night was so quiet that the boom sounded to our ears as though 
the man had been within a couple of hundred yards, whereas, 
most likely, he was a mile away. 

Home we went, but we arranged a similar expedition for the 
morning flight, and also made up our minds to have a tramp over 
the sands to Bournemouth. This last enterprise was a rash 
undertaking, as events subsequently proved. 

Well, in the morning, at half-past 5, we breakfasted, and at 
a quarter past 6, were at the trysting place, but no boatman was 
visible. He had overslept himself, we thought, and we were 
going towards his cottage, when bang ! was heard behind us. We 
could see nothing for some time, when my friend said, 

" I see him, it is our man." 

He came up running, and apologised for having kept us 
waiting, but he had gone to look over a creek in the marsh, and 
had shot a teal, which he took out of his pocket. 

We jumped into his craft, and shoved oflf. We had not gone 
more than a quarter of a mile when, from the bows, where I had 
taken my seat, I saw a suspicious-looking dark strip floating in the 
harbour, about 200 yards on our port side. 

" Sam," I said, in a whisper, " there is a company ahead of us." 

" So it is ! " said he, " we must try to get to them."^ 

We hid at the bottom of the boat, Sam, only, with his curly 
cap, being allowed to peep out, and we drifted, broadside on, to 
the birds. A strong breeze was blowing, and, as the birds were 
heading it according to their wont, their heads were turjied our 
way. Fortunately, the wind was blowing us not directly to them, 
but somewhat to their lee, and we could have got near them, as 
they evinced no uneasiness, but, suddenly, the boatman jumped 
up and fired, calling out, 

"Fire away! Fire away! They are off! I thought they 
would not have waited for us long enough." 

Howbeit, we did not fire, and he did not get any, and we had 
the mortification of seeing another company rising some hundred 
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yards further, which we might, perhaps, have got at, even suppos- 
ing we had missed the first, had not our man fired so rashly. 

We arrived at out flighting points in good time, and saw about 
fifty or sixty birds. We fired a dozen shots, but did not bag a 
single head. They all passed wide or high, and though we fired, 
we did so in sheer desperation, without any rational idea of bagging, 
as ^ome of the birds fired at were preposterously fax out of our 
reach. The wind increased to a gale, and by the time the tide 
was high the shore was covered with foam, fl)ring all oyer the 
place. Now, as the sea reached then the foot of the diffs, it was 
out of the question to undertake our expedition to Bournemouth 
until it had somewhat receded. So we went respectively east and 
west of the marsh, agreeing to be at the cliff at 9 or half-past. I 
went round Stanford and Mudeford ; there I got ferried over by a 
jolly Coast Guard officer, who told me where I should see some 
divers. I did see them, certainly, but that was all, as they took 
good care to remain where they were, viz., half a mile from 
the shore. I rattled away at some plovers and redshanks, and 
finally turned back towards the cliff with seven or eight birds, no 
large ones. When I arrived at the cliff the tide had turned, and 
already two boys had turned up, looking for wreckage and debris 
amongst the sea- weeds and refuse. 

Tom then came up, and we held a consultation. I did not fancy 
our projected trip at all. The sea was wild, the wind dead on 
shore, and blowing a gale, occasionally covering the little sand 
that was visible with a sheet of foam, and this was not likely to 
improve the shore's attractive powers to birds. Howbeit, Tom 
would not be denied. He asserted that the sands were good, 
that birds were sure to be met with, that Bournemouth was only 
two miles firom where we stood, and that a mutual fiiend would 
be waiting for us there, when we might enjoy ourselves, and have 
a good dinner. 

The concluding argument influenced me more than all the 
others, for I was getting hungry, but what z.^selV our trip turned 
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out to be ! First of all, although the tide had turned for at least 
an hour, the waves came right up to the foot of the diff all the 
same, being propelled there by the strong wind. 

" We will walk over the cliffs and along the downs for a while," 
urged Tom, " then the shore will be bare and all right." 

I had my misgivings, and these were fully realised. Howbeit we 
climbed up, and when we got on the top were pretty nearly blown 
down again. In fact, the gale was so rough, that we were thankful 
when we had passed the Coast Guard flag-staff. About half-way 
to the next Coast Guard station we had another look at the shore, 
and as w? could walk thereon then, we went down, but never 
shall I forget the misery. We were obliged to keep close to the 
cliff, and the sands were so soft that at each step, we sank in, a 
couple of inches. Everybody knows how hard it is to struggle over 
soft sands against a strong head wind, and this was our predica- 
ment, all the way. Cliff after cliff, and point after point, did we 
struggle past, and when we had walked two good hours we were 
hardly in sight of the Bournemouth wooden jetty. Fortunately 
we were then able to pick out a harder line of journey, as the tide 
retired, still we were quite blown, by the time we reached Bourne- 
mouth. I am sure those three miles in the soft sands, with a gale 
in our teeth, were equivalent to fifteen miles on a road with no 
wind to contend against. 

As regards sport, we had only one shot, and that was at a duck. 
He was flying along the coast, against the wind, and, therefore, 
coming towards us behind our backs. I caught sight of him 
when glancing round in one of my usual turns of inspection, and 
we hid, at once, behind a cliff. On he came, then he veered 
towards the cliff, and we lost sight, of him. 

" He is gone ! " I was sapng to Tom, when lo ! he appeared 
right above our heads on a line with the cliff. We fired simul- 
taneously, and, to this day, we don't know who shot it. We got 
him, at any rate. 

Well, that was all we saw on that long and arduous tramp. 
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Neither did we meet anybody, except a little boy acting as cowherd 
on the downs. There was not a sail to be seen in the ofiing, and 
not a single bird on the sands ; altogether, it was a most dreary 
affair. The day was cloudy, too, and rain came down most of 
the way in a kind of mipleasant mist As for the wind, it blew so 
hard at times, as to literally take our breath away, and it was 
certainly hard to pull against it with our long coats on, reaching 
down to our knees. 

However, when we were within half a mile of the town the 
weather cleared up a bit, though the sun did not come out, and some 
children, with their governesses and nurses, made their appear- 
ance with the usual sand buckets, spades, etc. Further on, visitors 
were promenading, riding, and driving; it looked unconunonly 
as though we were in sununer time instead of winter. At least 
twenty young ladies, too, came riding by, accompanied by two or 
three horsemen, so that we found the beach rather more lively 
than we expected. Evidently, Bournemouth keeps her visitors at 
all times, on account of her justly-reputed mild climate. Still, it 
is a rather peculiar-looking place, owing to the queer spots 
whereon some of its fine Hojises are built, and, moreover, I do not 
believe that half-a-dozen of the said houses are built on the same 
level. It is all up and down, but mostly up, and on every 
pinnacle a house is built. 

Well, we had luncheon with our fiiend at the hotel, and wanted it 
badly, for our morning's exertions had been unusually severe, and 
any one who wishes for an appetite has only to go to Christchurch, 
rise at 5 a.m., walk to Mudeford, cross over, and toddle on to 
Bournemouth, along the sands, at high tide, and I warrant he will 
be hungry then, as well as tired. After dinner, we made tracks 
towards the railway station. This station is, like most buildings 
of its kind, a good mile further away than it ought to be, and I 
pity those who, being in a hurry, and unable to get a fly, have to 
walk the whole distance, for it is all uphill work and no breathing. 

We booked ourselves to Christchurch, where we arrived in good 
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time for a parting shy at the fowl, and we fired at small shore 
birds the remainder of our cartridges. Then we got into the old 
'bus, and at 10 o'clock were back again at Waterloo, all the better 
for our trip. 

I should advise intending visitors to Christchurch to bide their 
time, wildfowl are not to be got whenever you wish to get them. 
You must wait for their coming ; patiently delay until frost, snow, 
and great storms, happen to occur ; then take the train down, and 
you will find the bay and harbour perfectly alive with birds. If 
you wish to be thoroughly on the spot, take up your quarters at 
Mudeford ; then you can go out at all times without inconvenience, 
and if an3rthing turns up, from the beach you can $ee it, and make 
up your mind accordingly. 

January, 1875. 



CHAPTER XIL 

POOLE HARBOUR AND BAY. 

Poole, from time out of mind, has been the head-quarters for 
wildfowling on the south coast. 

Everybody there, seems to own a punt or a boat, as well as a 
swivel gun or shoulder gun, or two, of good length and large bore ; 
in fact, fowling appears to be, and is still, the staple fun in the 
place. 

Nevertheless, of late, the sport seems to have considerably 
abated of its pretensions. The reason for this is sufficiently 
obvious. Until a few years ago, when the harbour was still in its 
prime, such a number of men took professionally to wildfowling 
that there was not a standing-point on shore, nor a creek 
amongst the flats, that was not occupied by anxious gunners. 
Night and day, without ceasing, the popping was kept up. Under 
such a state of things it was impossible that the fowl should 
continue to come in multitudes to such inhospitable shores, and 
they shifted their quarters. It will be some time, too, before the 
harbour will reassume its importance in that respect. Howbeit, 
the evil worked its own remedy. When, latterly, the majority of 
the men found that there was nothing to shoot, they had to give 
up the attempt of making their regular winter living out of it, and 
now the number of professionals is considerably reduced. 

Still, although the flats are now much quieter, they do not 
yield a tithe of the sport they used to afford, and there is 
still a good deal of popping going on, as I had ample testimony 
during my three days' stay in the place. I went down one 
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fine morning, and as soon as I arrived I went direct to the 
abode of my old chum, Red-headed Jack, as he is called by his 
intimate friends. Jack is a professional shooter and fisherman ; 
he owns a Poole canoe, and is, with two other men, jcjint owner 
of a P. £. smack, the number of which I foiget. The said smack is 
without cabin or shelter of any kind, except two or three boards 
forward in the bows, under which you must creep, like a dog in his 
kennel, when rain comes down. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
drawbacks, I have ever enjoyed my trips in the old smack, and have 
always had sport in it. Jack is one of those fellows that will not be 
denied, and when he sets out for a fowling trip, fowl he will get some- 
how, before coming back ; and I have known him to stay away forty- 
eight hours at a stretch, rather than come home empty-handed. 

When I called for him, his daughter said I should find him 
rigging out the punt. I went then to the " hard," and there came 
upon four or five young lads, among whom was Jack's younger 
brother, cleaning up the punt gun with a billiard cue. 

"Hallo!" said he, when he spied me coming along, "good 
morning, sir. You see I am at work here, getting things ship- 
shape. My brother is at the public-house. Shall I go and tell 
him you are here ? " 

" No, I will go myself," I said ; " but, what in the name of 
goodness have you been up to ? ** for I noticed the ammunition 
box open, and about a hundred yards away, stuck in the mud, 
was a suspicious-looking board facing the punt. It was low tide, 
and the shore was, of course, high and dry. 

At my remark, they all laughed, and the young fellow explained 
that yonder board was one of his brother's mud-shoes, and* they 
had been firing the swivel gun into it, to see how far it carried ! 
Oh ! if Jack had turned up, there and then, would not he have 
warmed the youngsters, that is all. 

Howbeit, he did not turn up, and as it was no matter to me I 
saw another similar experiment being carried out, and then went 
to the public-house in search of the puntman. Jack speedily 
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came forward, and we proceeded to the boat. This time, the 
yomig fellows had brought the unfortmiate mud-shoe forty yards 
nearer, as a target for a large-bore shoulder gun, and you may 
imagine Jack's explosion when he made out what they were doing. 
He soon put a stop to any further experiments by summarily 
boxing one of the youngsters* ears, and this had the effect of 
scattering the others. 

The young brother, meanwhile, seeing how matters were likely 
to turn, had set himself to work industriously, spreading straw at 
the bottom of the punt, arranging the swivel, and putting the 
"cripple" gun under the side deck. These Poole punts are 
fitted with a forward deck, over which works the swivel gun on its 
wooden rest ; and along the sides, four or five inches of decking are 
carried round, and the inside border is raised up, so as to keep the 
water out, if the wind should blow somewhat stiff and the waves 
should come a little higher than was desirable. The swivel gun's 
rest is moved about on deck with a stick fixed into it like a 
handle, and the gun's breech is securely fastened to the. bows by a 
strong piece of cord, which deadens the recoil, and makes the 
punt bear the brunt of the jar. Altogether, then, the muzzle of 
the gun does not appear more than a few inches past the bows, 
and although the gun is worked on that kind of deck which covers 
the fore-part of the punt, its " rest " prevents it from getting wet,, 
when a wave breaks over the bows or the sides. 

Jack's swivel gun carries twelve ounces of shot, and is about,^ 
stock and all, six feet long. It is, notwithstanding its small load, 
a very hard driving gun, and when a good flock receives its 
contents into its ranks, great is the damage done. Jack's cripple 
gun is a double muzzle-loader i6-bore, which he loads with his 
coarse "ducking," just as if it were a punt gun. He owns 
besides, two large-bore shoillder guns, and I had brought down a 
4-bore flock-gun and my double Tolley lo-bore. 

" This is what we will do," said Jack to me, when he had sent 
his brother to the station to fetch my guns and traps, "we will 
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take all the guns, and start early in the afternoon. The tide won't 
be right up till 8 this evening, but we will ' do ' several creeks 
with our shoulder guns, and, may be, when coming home, we may 
want the swivel as well, but that is doubtful/* 

And so it was settled. 

We started at 4 p.m. I squatted in the stem, smoking a cigar, 
whilst Jack plied his paddles, and we went along in good style, in 
spite of the tide. However, for aught I know, it was, after all, a 
hard pull, and when a tug came up to us, tugging a brig along. 
Jack called out to a boatman, who was riding astern of the brig, 
in his boat, and throwing our painter over to him he made us 
fast, and we went along in still grander style. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and the wind had been rather 
boisterous of late, but it had abated considerably in the course 
of the day, and had it not been that it blew now against the 
*'flow" the harbour would have been almost without a ripple. 

Well, on we went, past a queer windmill concern on our star- 
board side, then further on, past the old wharf, and then indeed 
the prospect changed. Instead of the picturesque landscape 
which, previously, hemmed us in, we were now in the midst of 
the vast muddy Poole flats, extending uninterruptedly for miles 
around us. 

Evening began to set in. Already, behind us, the town had 
lighted up, and the trains, as they ran along the last new line from 
New Poole to Bournemouth, Christchurch, etc., glowed along the 
bank like fire-spitting snakes. We had left our tug, and she had 
forged ahead. We had stopped our smoking, an4 got to look 
out, as we dropped into a creek, wherein the rising tide urged us 
onwards. 

" How far does your 4-bore carry ?" presently whispered Jack, 
as we laid at full length, side by side, in the punt, after he had 
reconnoitred. 

'' One hundred yards for certain, but in a flock it will kill at a 
hundred and twenty yards." 
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" Good," said he, " then, master, I will bring you up to a com- 
pany on a piece of flat, that my shoulder guns cannot reach." 

" Why ? cannot you work round to them, near enough." 

" No ; they stand a good way off, from, any water deep enough 
to float my punt." 

" All right ; then we will try." 

" A flock is about two hundred yards from us now," said 
he, listening; ''I can hear them coming. Squat, here they 
come I " 

And we crouched in silence, whilst the host swept over our 
heads, at a tremendous height. Then Jack resumed his " shoves," 
and we went on quietly towards the head of the creek. A lot of 
single birds were about, for the evening flight was taking place, 
but it was not worth our while watching them, as my companion 
knew we could have better sport, if we were only patient enough. 

When we reached the place, I could hear some birds, plain 
enough, but they appeared to me, judging by the sound, to be at 
least two hundred yards away. Whilst waiting, another flock swept 
over us, and quite low. I peeped up above the bank, but all was 
pitch dark. I felt certain that the last flock had settled close to us, 
certainly within a hundred yards, but where ? The French say that, 
at night, all cats are grey (la nuit, tous les chats sont gris) ; I 
can safely say, as regards wildfowl on seaweeds, that at night all 
duck tribes are black. The moon was under a lot of thick clouds, 
worse luck ! and would not lighten up the scene ; and there I was, 
on one knee, holding the gun ready, and peering over* 

Whilst thus looking I saw an indefinable something move, and 
thereupon came a noise as though some birds were disagreeing. I 
instantly covered the spot, aimed then a little higher, and boom ! 
I sent the contents of the 4 cartridge on their mission. 

" You have hit some," exclaimed Jack, pulling ashore ; " I 
heard at least one squeak like." 

He hastily put on his mud- boards, and took with him my lo- 
bore to settle any birds that might have been wounded. I saw 
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him stoop three times, and whilst coming back he fired and 
stooped again, bringing altogether four birds — three widgeons 
and a coot 

" I say, master, that gun of yours does kick," remarked the 
puntnian. 

" Does it ? I never noticed it.** 

" How do you load it ? ** 

" Nearly half the cartridge full of powder, a moderately thick 
wad over that, the rest of the cartridge filled up with shot, and 
a thin wad creased over it ; that is all.** 

" And quite enough too," he observed ; " as for that 4-bore of 
yours, that was a good range just now, and when you don*t care 
for that gun any longer, I shall be very happy to receive it firom 
you, as a keepsake." 

That was a high compliment to the gun firom such a man, for 
he ought to know a good killing gun when he sees one, after having 
shot for so many years. 

However, I made him understand that the gun was likely to 
last me my lifetime, and that his chance of getting it was decidedly 
remote ; and on we went, higher up, to try our luck in another 
creek. As we reached our place we found a punt moored therein, 
and had a near shave of being shot at, by its occupant. Fortu- 
nately the moon rose, and we escaped such' a handsome recep- 
tion. 

Now I have heard some men say that moonlight nights are 
unsuitable for 'wildfowl shooting. Perhaps it was so to them, 
because their dress, or appurtenances, were unsuitable for the pur- 
suit of fowl by the light of the moon ; but, ne leur en dSplaise^ 
a moonlight night is not only no impediment, but a positive 
advantage to the shooters, as it enables them to see the fowl 
more distinctly; and, strange to say, in most cases, the fowl exhi- 
bit an amount of confidence which a tyro would not expect to 
find, knowing their extreme constitutional sh3niess. I have seen, 
more than once, ducks not more than twenty or thirty yards from 
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me that did not seem to notice me, although the moon was 
shining. I explain this apparent unconcern of the birds, when I was 
in a punt, by the fact that although I could plainly see the ducks 
hy raising my head just above the level of the bank, yet, to the 
ducks, the top of my head alone was visible, and this, by acting 
very slowly and cautiously, does not startle them. Besides this 
theory of my own, I have heard another which is not without its 
weight, viz., that the light of the moon inspires the birds with 
more con^dence, as they think they can spy their enemies from 
afar, and therefore are not quite so timorous as usual. I have 
also heard that ducks see better in the dark than by daylight or 
moonlight ; but as regards that, of course the ducks know best, 
and we can only conjecture as to the probable state of the case. 
As for oxbirds, sandpipers, greenshanks, redshanks, etc., a cargo 
of them can always be shot by moonlight, as they are then so fear- 
less as to come and settle within forty 3rards, or even nearer, of a 
gunman, if the ground suits them. 

After we had left the puntman who wanted to riddle us, we 
went on to another place, nearer the mouth of the harbour. On 
our way there, we heard a flock of widgeons whistling. Jack 
dropped his paddles, seized a large gun, and faced the sea. I 
took the hint, and laid hold of the 4-bore. The small flock was 
coming very straight towards us, and I estimated their number 
.at about a score. They, however, passed about a hundred yards 
on our left, and we banged into them the whole three flock guns. 
Verdict from Jack, " Only one ! " 

As far as I am concerned, I felt convinced, at the time I flred, 
that the canoe gave a "slap" on to the waves, which caused 
me to shoot much below the birds, and I knew I had not been 
guilty of hitting any of them. 

We rowed to the spot where the dead bird was bobbing up 
.and down, and took him in. He was a fine bird, in prime con- 
dition, as indeed were those I had shot before, and it was a pity 
I had missed such a chance of nailing a few more. But then, 
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such things will happen, and they do not put out my equanimity* 
If we were to bag at each shot, there would be no fun in shooting. 
At least, I fancy so. I imagine that the romance of shooting 
precisely consists in missing occasionally, and bearing the event 
with composure 

The next shot we had was at a golden-eye. 

We were drifting about aimlessly, on our return journey, in 
the hope of getting a shot with the swivel gun, the tide being 
high, and no flats visible, except a long way off, close, to shore, 
when Jack saw the bird, nudged me, and we looked out. He 
took his i6-bore gun, not wishing, I presume, to waste a load out 
of one of his big guns for a single bird ; but, there, he foimd out 
his mistake, for he fired in vain, and the bird disappeared. Now, 
a diver, at all times, even in daylight, is not easy to circumvent, 

4 

but, at night, the case is a hundred times worse, for even when 
the bird comes up, if you do not look extra sharp, you are apt 
to lose him. This nearly happened to us, and it took us a good 
twenty minutes to bag him, but it was very amusing, all the same. 
Sometimes the moon got behind a cloud, and we had to lay-to, 
until it re-appeared, for we were determined not to give up the 
bird* At last a lucky shot, at long range, hit him hard, and he 
remained on the top of the water, opening and shutting his beak, 
as these birds invariably do, when severely wounded. He did 
not even attempt to dive when we paddled to him, and we picked 
him up without further trouble. 

After that, we resumed our roving, and turned homewards 
once more. When we got to the old wooden wharf, there was a 
brig there, on board of which Jack went, to get some matches. 
Whilst he was gone, I saw some birds going down on the water, 
. some distance from me, higher up, towards the Bournemouth side 
of the harbour, and when Jack re-appeared I told him of their 
whereabouts ; he primed anew the swivel, put a new cap on the nip- 
ple, and we went in chase. We nearly got within range, but the canoe 
gave a lurch, which rolled a gun against the side of the punt. 
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and the birds declining to allow us to have a shy at them, 
they rose with a great noise, indignant, I suppose, at our intru- 
sion. 

I looked at my watch, and found it was midnight ! Fancy our 
having been eight hours on the water ! How quickly time had 
gone by ! 1 thought we had not been more than two or three hours, 
at the utmost. Well now, what was to be done ? 

"The morning shooting is the best," asseverated Jack; "it 
would be a pity to go home now ; let us go into a creek and 
anchor there, until 3 or 4 o'clock ; meanwhile, you know,*' he 
added, "we can watch for whatever birds may come our 
way." 

Yes, our watching was very pretty watching, indeed ! No sooner 
were we at anchor, (in a deep creek, where theire was always 
sufficient water to keep us afloat, even at low tide) than we had 
a good supper, immediately after which, worthy Jack pulled up 
the collar of his overcoat, pulled down the flap of his cap over 
his ears, tied it deliberately under his chin, and, lying down at 
full length, with his head on the ammunition box, and under 
the little deck, in two minutes he was snoring. I sat up smoking, 
for about ten minutes, but soon tired of it, so I laid myself 
down too, wrapped a rug around me, popped my head under 
the gun deck, and, ripple ! ripple ! ripple ! the ripple of the wave- 
lets, and the rocking of the canoe, lulled me, very speedily, into 
the land of dreams. 

I woke up some two or three hours afterwards, and, fortunately, 
I recollected where I was, in time, and did not make any noise ; 
but, quietly uncovering my head, and getting it out from under 
the boarding, I peeped over the gun*le. 

Jerusalem ! What a sight ! Am I awake, or still asleep ? for 
I had been, just before, dreaming of most wonderful execution 
amongst all sorts of wildfowl, and did not feel quite sure then, 
whether or no I was not seeing with the eyes of fancy— at least 
two hundred birds are floating by, and drifting leisurely with the 

VOL. I. K 
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again coming-up tide ! The swivel gun is loaded, of course, but 
the canoe is turned the wrong way, the birds being astern of us. 
What is to be done ? If I call up Jack, he will start, call out, 
kick up his heels, or do something of the sort, and farewell to 
the birds. I will wait until they have passed the bank, which 
presently they do, quite unsuspectingly. I then shake Jack, who 
mumbles in his sleep, and won't listen. I stop his mouth, then,, 
with my hand ; he gasps for breath, opens his eyes, and I whisper 
the case at issue into his ear. He sits up quickly, hauls up the 
anchor quietly, hand over hand, swings the canoe round, cocks 
up the hammer of the swivel, and all the other guns being placed 
handy, as well, he shoves us out. 

There, sure enough, is the flock, about a hundred yards from 
us, by that time. I take up the 4-borej to make sure of something 
being done, in case the swivel cannot be fired before the birda 
rise, and with two or three good shoves we glide silently in the 
wake of the birds. The hindmost ones crowd on the leaders, 
the flock gets more compact. Jack sights up the long gun, whilst 
the birds look up distrustingly. 

" Now, then !" he calls out loudly, and up they stretch their 
necks for flight, but, before more than a dozen are fairly on the 
wing, the gun has been fired, and nine or ten birds remain, dead, or 
fluttering, on the waves. I bang also into the thick, Jack hastily 
fires his long singles, and we hear several birds going down, flop,^ 
on the mud. 

Here was work for both of us. 

**I will land at once and look for those that fell," said my 
companion ; " you finish the cripples here, master." 

He took his little gun with him, and fired twice, coming back 
with four birds, and announcing another, running off to the next 
creek, where we should be sure to find it. 

Meanwhile, I had blazed away at the swivel's cripples, and 
altogether we had thirteen birds, "a bad number," remarked 
Jack, but the other one he knew of, consoled him, as it would 
make fourteen altogether. 
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Now, the whole affair had been a piece of good luck, indeed, as 
we might have been paddling all night, and not have met then 
with such success. Truly, la fortune vient en dormant. 

Whilst we were near the bank we ran the punt on a flat, so as 
to be enabled to load the punt gun in peace. It is always a 
great nuisance, that loading of long, heavy muzzle-loading swivels ; 
but then the value of the sport would not warrant a professional 
puntsman in investing a round sum in a breech-loading swivel gun, 
although, to him, such an implement of warfare would prove a 
great boon. Years ago, though, when there were but few such 
professionals, and every "outing in the punt" was sure to be 
repaid by a handsome load of birds, as a return for the exposure 
and exertions of its occupant, it would undoubtedly have proved 
a profitable investment ; but, now, it needs a man of talent in that 
line, together with the display of great patience and tact, to make 
even a muzzle-loader keep its master, and none but amateurs 
possess breech-loading swivel guns. 

We knocked about the whole morning, but saw very few more 
birds indeed, and had only another crack at a bunch of black 
ducks, when but two were picked up. 

We were home at half-past 9 a.m., having been, altogether, 
seventeen hours and a half out in the punt. I was perfectly 
knocked up, and so was my companion. We had a substantial 
breakfast and " turned in for a spell of sleep,'* as Jack called 
it. 

I intended going out again at night, but in the course of the 
evening, squalls began to blow, rain pattered heavily, and that put 
a stop to our intended excursion. I arranged then, to have a sail 
in the bay, early in the morning, and Jack went with one of his 
partners to get their smack out of the press of craft, ready for our 
start. 

At -4 o'clock, A.M., against a strong " flow," we sailed out of 
harbour with a favourable stem wind, and soon the dim lights of 
both shipping and town disappeared in the morning mist. The 

K 2 
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punt wisriding astern, as Jack intended to have a '' go " in it, 
amongst the creeks, and he left us within a mile and a half of the 
old wooden pier. I was now left alone with Jack's partner, an 
old man with a weather-beaten countenance and a keen grey eye 
that gleamed under his sou-wester with a thorough " sporting '* 
light. He evidently enjoyed the fun as much as I did, and each 
shot was keenly relished. 

We only met with stragglers, />., bunches of two or three birds, 
here and there ; no flocks. The weather was too quiet, and too 
mild, for the multitudes to assemble together ; but we had very 
good fun nevertheless, and, fortunately, enjoyed the most beautiful 
weather possible. True, the wind blew rather stiff, but the old 
boat behaved right well, and its joint owner managed it so 
handsomely that it was a perfect treat to be in her. 

I went forward in the bows, facing the old boy, and from his 
directions Imade ready, when needed; otherwise, squatting forward, 
I smoked the calumet of peace. I had rigged over the bulwark a 
couple of boards with sundry holes here and there, through which I 
peeped cautiously when anything was ahead. Nothing makes you 
shoot so well as when you see, yourself, the whereabouts of the spot 
where the birds are ; all the pantomime, hints, and nods, and winks 
of your confrere only tend to puzzle you, wherejas a single glance 
tells you how many birds there are approximately, their tactics, 
their position, straggling or compact, and you can, accordingly, 
make up your mind for the best plan of action. 

For instance, wc once passed between the members of a company 
which had divided themselves in two bands on our approach. I 
prepared for them, and saluted both starboard and port side with 
a volley, but had I not seen previously what the birds* next move 
was likely to be, I should have only fired at one set, and not even 
have looked for the other, for the old boy had not seen their 
tactics, and was only aware of our starboard birds. 

Altogether, I bagged five birds that morning. 

"Now, I do not know whether other wildfowl shooters have 
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made the following remark, but, of late years, I have noticed that 
the fowl seem to increase in wariness, season by season, and, 
certainly, nowadays, the ordinary shoulder guns of years past 
would not pay for their ammunition. To get anything like a 
tolerable bag one needs to use guns carrying very large doses 
indeed, and had it not been for my 4-bore flock gun, the chances 
were great that I should have come home empty-handed, or with 
very little to boast of. 

I find my paper reaching a great length, and must now pull up. 
To those of my readers who wish to shoot at Poole Harbour, I will 
give my opinion, viz., there is some sport to be had there, but it 
requires a des^ of doing, and none but very large guns need be 
taken, for the birds are wonderfully " acute," and the semblance 
of a gun frightens them out of their wits. Still, good guns, a good 
guide, and patience will go a long way, and with these I will 
wish my brother shooters every success. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE COLNE ESTUARY. 



The snowstorms had done a good deal towards bringing 
the birds for shelter nearer the coast and into estuaries, and 
the accompanying sharp frosts having to a considerable extent 
put a stop to all inland feeding, the " flats " were well patronised, 
and the elite of the duck tribe and of the long-legged wading fra- 
ternity were there during my trip. 

I therefore met with many birds in my two days' boating 
and rambles along and over the flats in the Colne Estuary, 
and, moreover, I brought home a couple of score of them. 

The Colne is, at Colchester, only a twenty-yard wide stream, 
but a mile or so further down it widens considerably, at least 
sufficiently so to allow barges and brigs to come up to the 
bridge at Hythe. As concerns sport, there is nothing to be 
done along that part of the stream which is comprised between 
the two bridges, /. e,, Hythe bridge and the town bridge proper ; 
but when once the shooter has passed Hythe bridge he may 
begin to look out, especially at low tide and when the weather is 
hard, as it was during my visit. 

On the first day, snow fell, in no inconsiderable quantity, for a 
good part of the day, and meanwhile the wind was rough and 
bitterly cold. Such a state of things had the very desirable 
effect of bringing the birds rather nearer the shore than was good 
for them, for there are always two or three gunners hanging 
about behind the banks, and any stray bird is sure to meet with 
a warm reception. Further on, the shores are perfectly quiet, 
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there being few people about, at the best of times, and when the 
weather is rough, there are still fewer passers-by. On the Satur 
day of my visit, for instance, I met only one man on my way 
between Hythe and Wivenhoe, and when I crossed over the 
ferry, I went as far as the Point opposite Brightlingsea, a distance 
of four miles, sans rencontrer un chat Now, I call this very jolly, 
for nothing makes you feel so sour as to see a lot of people about 
a shore where you intend shooting, because, of course, even if such 
visitors have no guns, their presence alone is sufficient to drive 
away any birds that otherwise you might have bagged. 

I arrived at Colchester on a Friday evening, and slept there. 

Early on Saturday I was on my way to the shore. I had 
arranged to drive to Hythe bridge, but the fly was so slow in 
making its appearance that I gave up waiting for it, and, shoulder- 
ing my gun, called out Diver, my water spaniel, and we made a 
start. 

It was still dark, and a few flakes of snow were falling ; it 
was freezing " considerable," as the Yankees say ; altogether, it 
was a very fine wildfowling morning. 

Up the hill we went, and then down to the river side. We 
crossed the bridge near the Hythe station, turned to the right, 
and there we were, along the shore. Daylight began then to appear,' 
and as soon as I passed the shipping I slipped two cartridges in, 
and cocked the gun. The fields, on my left, were tenanted already 
by numerous large flocks of starlings, fieldfares, etc., and, as 
nothing else was to be seen, I made up my mind to pepper some 
of the flocks, pour me tenir en haleine^ and to keep the dog warm. 
Accordingly, I floored a few birds, by way of practice, but 
when, half a mile from Hythe, I heard some redshanks whistling, 
I at once paid attention to the stream. The river is there about 
eighty yards wide, and, the coast being perfectly clear, I could 
fire any way I pleased without fear of hitting anybody. 

Well, the shanks went up and down for some time, and at last 
settled on the opposite shore, and began feeding. The tide was 
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low, and long banks of " soft " werfe lining the water on both 
sides. This, of course, would preclude all notion of picking up 
one*s birds oneself, even if they had fallen on the right side of 
the stream ; and I should advise my brother knights-of-the-trigger 
never to undertake the Colne without a soft-mouthed retrieving 
dog, that does not mind going over several times, and retrieving 
well from the opposite bank. I have seen some retrieving dogs 
that were perfection in the field who, when brought wildfowling, 
blundered, refused, and played all sorts of tricks: Bear in mind 
that for such work all your pleasure and all your chances of suc- 
cess depend on your dog. For stream shooting a dog ought 
to be willing to go over half a dozen times after a shot, if need 
be, and he ought not to be a " fumbler " — />., a dog that mouths 
his bird, then puts it down and rolls it over and over with his 
nose, for then, in the soft ooze, the birds get in a dreadful mess, 
and eventually the dog will not pick them up at all. A good 
dog ought to pick up and come back at once, without any fuss, 
and .when on the tramp, he ought to keep to heel, and never move 
from that place, until he has his orders. 

Well, the shanks, with their customary caution, took good 
care not to give me a chance of surprising them, and they rose 
a hundred yards from me, when they swept over the stream. 
They were five, and, at one time, they closed together so 
compactly that I could not resist the temptation to fire. One 
was hit, fell on the water, fluttered energetically, and would 
have managed an escape, had not the dog been handy. Paw 
over paw, steadily went the old dog, and in spite of the bird's 
angry flutter he took it up and brought it to hand — first legitimate 
shot. 

Happy thought : — Had I known that the birds could have thus 
been reached, I would have fired both barrels. Memento — do it 
next time. 

On these wise thoughts I placed the bird in the net of my 
bag and went onwards. It was broad daylight then, the tide 
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was just on the turn ; I had, therefore, at least, a good two or 
three hours yet, before me, ere the " softs " would be covered by 
the brine. 

I, then, observed a large flock of curlews coming. At least 
eighty were together. I dropped behind the bank as soon as 
I spied them, and from thence kept watch on their evolutions. 
They swept over the opposite bank with wings perfectly motion- 
less, and simultaneously they " called." Now, from their manner, 
I knew they intended feeding, and they settled, indeed, but on 
the other shore, worse luck ! and the stream being, at that spot, at 
least a hundred yards wide, there was but little likelihood that 
I should nail any of them. 

However, I marked their spot, and walked down along my bank 
until I came opposite the birds. The wind was blowing strongly 
at the time, and I felt certain, from my position, that they could 
not scent me ; but, for some inexplicable motive, they went. I 
heard them " calling," and I knew they were off". 

I went up the bank to see where they were going, and I had 
the mortification to see them disappear over the hill. 

" No luck. Diver," I said to the old dog, when lo ! with startled 
cries, up got three curlews from my side of the shore. I fired^ 
knocked one over ; fired the second barrel, and, to the best of my 
behef, hit another, but I did not see him fall. 

Whilst the dog was retrieving the dead bird, five ducks came 
on in a line, and crossed the river, too high to be fired at. Behind 
them I observed another coming quite alone. I hid, and he 
passed about eighty yards from me. Bang ! He jumps up ; bang 
again ! he wheels round, flaps his wings, then spreads them to- 
break his fall, and begins to come down, when, suddenly, all 
steam abandons him ; he shuts his propellers, and falls head first, 
on the top of the bank, firom whence he seems to roll into the 
ditch. 

I go towards the spot, leisurely enough ; but when I get there, 
can't see him. There were large and thick bushes about and reeds 
as well. 
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" Lost bird, Diver ; lost bird ; " 

The dog sniffs audibly, and " draws " to my feet, where I per- 
ceive in a low bush the dead bird, caught in a root. 

I was then near a village called Wivenhoe, and went into an 
inn for refreshments. The news I heard therp was cheering, 
inasmuch as a good many birds had been shot by the puntsmen 
in and about the harbour. A gentleman had, the day before, shot 
a " Holland goose," and when wildgeese come to an estuary, times 
are, indeed, hard outside, and one may reasonably expect ducks 
and waders to be fairly abundant. 

At half past 10 I was off again; but, as I knew of old that 
the railway line runs there very near the shore, and that, as a 
natural sequence, there is no likelihood of meeting with any birds 
on that side, I went down to the ferry, and crossed over. 

Wivenhoe is a favourite place for yachts to take their winter 
moorings. There were, drawn along the shore, about thirty 
splendid yachts, several among them being of very large tonnage, 
and a few of the largest were steamers. In truth, no better and 
safer moorings could be found, and the ferryman told me that two 
score, or even more, of yachts drawn up there, rank and file, was 
not an unusual number. 

Past Wivenhoe, the estuary widens considerably, and is, I should 
say, fully a quarter of a mile across ; in consequence, birds may 
be tantalisingly visible on the other shore whilst your own side 
of the " softs" is bare. This was the case with me when I was 
opposite the red tiled house near the lane, for, although I could 
see nothing on my side, yet there were hundreds of birds on the 
other. 

Just then a cockleshell of a boat hove in sight. I hailed the 
man who was in it, and asked him to row me over, which he 
readily agreed to do. I jumped in, and found then that my man 
was an oyster dredger, and that his boat was quite loaded with 
oysters. 

" Have you a knife ? " I asked him. 
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" Yes, sir." 

" Then lend it to me : I am going to * wire* into your natives 
whilst we are under way." 

I took the knife, and proceeded with gusto to taste the freshly- 
caught oysters, . I can safely say that I never ate any better, as it 
was the first time I ever had any just picked up from the beds. If 
brother shooters go that way I recommend them a trial. 

Well, ten minutes* row in the teeth of a strong wind brought us 
over, but before I landed a train came up, and all the birds were off. 
So we retraced our way, and after settling with the fisherman I 
clambered up the wall once more and went on. A quarter of a 
mile further I came to an open marsh, where I found lots of birds 
of the wading family, and managed to stalk a dozen very success- 
fully. The marsh is covered with a thick grass that deadens 
the sound of footsteps, and at low tide, when the creeks are 
empty, or nearly so, there are lots of greenshanks, redshanks, 
plovers, and sandpipers. I consider the stalking to each creek, 
and flushing of the birds, a most entertaining sport. As regards the 
red and green shanks it is as amusing as, and more difficult to 
pursue than, snipe shooting. Somehow a redshank, when flushed, 
resorts to wiles and dodges which a snipe does not think of. 
There was one which I came upon quite suddenly, and which rose 
within twenty yards of my gun, yet I did not bag it, simply 
because it put me out altogether, in such a way as I have never 
seen any other bird practise. Instead of rising as an orthodox 
bird ought to do, it got up only five inches from the bottom of the 
creek, dashed behind a lump of mud, just in time to escape my first 
shot, which riddled the said lump like a sieve. Then he flew 
along the bank, out of sight, for ten yards, cut back again, and 
actually went away, clean missed by the second barrel, fired, in the 
midst of a succession of his dashes to the east, to the west, to the 
north, and to the south. Oh ! how he did exult, to be sure ! On 
the other hand, where these birds are fairly abundant, as they are in 
the marsh I am speaking of, it is good sport to pursue them ; for, in 
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almost every creek (as near the main stream as possible, mind) 
you are sure to flush one, two, three, and sometimes half-a-dozen. 
The birds are very hard to hit, owing to their extraordinary style 
of getting out of the way, even when flushed close at hand, and a 
man who can make a right and left on redshanks, and grass both 
birds, is a clever shot. 

To have a fair shot at them when pitching into a creek, this is 
the plan I always adopt; I go (under wind, of course) up to 
within fifteen yards of the creek, there I place myself so as to 
command the part before me handsomely, and being ready, I sign 
to the dog, and he goes down the creek under wind. I hear him 
patter, patter, in the water, and presently the noise stops. I know 
what it means ; he scents the birds ; now for it. He dashes 
ahead, and up go the birds, uttering their peculiarly pretty 
whistle, when bang ! and bang ! I do my best to floor a 
couple. 

When you have fired, don't think that the birds will, in a body, 
leave the marsh. Those even that were fired at and missed, fire* 
quently pitch again in some other creek, and you can always see a 
good many if you take the trouble to look for them. The trouble is 
undoubtedly very great. In order to reach a good wide creek, where 
you may expect to find birds, you will have, most likely, to go 
down a score of small insignificant ones, and cross them in some 
way or other. 

Fundamental rule in wildfowl shooting : If you wish to succeed, 
don't spare yourself, your dog, or your ammunition, and let nothing 
that is overcomable daunt your courage or damp your energies. 
If you see birds going down anywhere, make up your mind to get 
at them somehow^ and do it at whatever cost to your legs or to 
your comfort. There is, in the marsh I am speaking of, a very 
wide creek going inland some distance, which cuts, so to speak, 
the marsh in two. Along the off-side of this creek a sea-wall has 
been erected, and this wall leads the shooter to a series of flats, as 
good for sport as the marsh I have mentioned. In fact, a hundred 
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shots can be fired quite readily there, so easily are the small 
bunches of shanks, and the numerous flocks of sandpipers and 
oxbirds got at. 

There were many large birds about, too. I saw almost continu- 
ally, divers, black ducks, ducks, coots, widgeon, and teal on the 
wing. I saw, also, two long " files " of geese (grey geese, I judged 
them to be), and these were travelling due south, as though very 
hard weather were experienced in the north. 

About a mile from the Pyefleet channel, as I was trudg- 
ing along under the lee of the sea wall, what should I perceive but 
a bunch of ducks together, with about a dozen redshanks, under 
the lee of a wide creek's bank, all pluming themselves very 
contentedly. The sight was so sudden that I sank below the 
level of the bank "like a brick," and I held within myself a 
council of war. It was lucky, indeed, that I had cast a glance 
just then over the wall. Well, the tide was " half-flow," therefore 
it had yet two or three hours coming in, so that some of the 
smaller creeks were well-nigh empty. I peeped over at the bend, 
out of sight of the birds, and quickly made up a plan of action. 
There was a minor creek, only a couple of yards wide, which was 
winding about like a corkscrew, and in one of its turns it actually 
passed within fifty yards of the large creek where my birds were. 
In the small creek was about a foot of water, but the banks were 
a yard-and-a-half high, and making allowance for the hole in which 
the birds were ensconced, it was impossible that they should see 
me. As to hearing me, why, there was half a gale blowing right 
in my teeth, and, with such an ally, I was safe. 

Over the bank I went, down in the marsh, and I popped into the 
creek. I got two cartridges, number five shot, in my central-fire 
Tolley lo-bore, and I placed two more cartridges ready in a side 
pocket. I cautioned the dog to keep strictly to heel by giving 
him a gentle slap across the muzzle, and silently we went on. 
First to the right, then to the left, back again, and forward again ; 
all this is puzzling, but a look about tells me I am getting on right, 
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and when I am at the point I have noticed at first, I clamber out 
of the creek on to the marsh. Now the ducks are within range 
although I cannot see them, but I should like to walk up to them. 
The wind has, if anything, increased, and the snow is blinding me* 
I walk sideways towards the creek. Forty yards, thirty yards, 
twenty yards, and I spy a motion on the water. I walk on. The 
dog, who has now the benefit of the scent of the birds, stands by 
my side with his top knot and ears on end, and eyes starting out 
of his head with excitement. 

Now for it ! I walk hurriedly on, and as I hear the splashing, 
I stop and steady myself, just in time. Two ducks appear 
together as one, and are floored ; I miss another with the second 
barrel. I open the gun, load again, and fire at the rest, which 
are, by that time, facing the wind in great disorder, and I bring 
down a mallard. I then observe that a teal is swimming away in 
the creek ; I go round, and cut off its retreat, when the dog soon 
manages to mouth it. Evidently this wounded bird had acted as 
decoy, and had enticed the ducks and shanks to settle with it — 
hence this unusual daytime congregation on the flats. 

Well, I was loaded pretty well, and could do no more. The 
tide, besides, soon was up, and I walked on steadily until T came 
to the Point, when I hailed a passing boat and went to Brightlingsea, 
where my friend Charlie was waiting for me, as per agreement. At 
Brightlingsea, where I landed at 2 p.m., I hired a man to cany 
my birds and ammunition, so that whilst he trudged along on the 
wall, 1 kept ahead and fired when- anything turned up. 

We then went to the Mersea Island, and on landing I shot a 
teal out of a brace, missing the other bird unaccountably. 

At West Mersea, after some refreshment at the White Hart, 
I went with Charlie, on board his yacht, and at night I 
had some popping at the flocks. Then, with the tide, we sailed 
up the estuary. At Wivenhoe, we went ashore, and took the 
train for Colchester, where we spent the night and the next 
day, Sunday. 
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On Sunday night we went back to the boat, and dropped down 
to East Mersea, where I attended the morning flight on 
Monday. 

Being late, I only shot one duck. A Mersea man was out, dur- 
ing the night, in a punt, and shot seven or eight ducks, and another 
puntsman nailed nine or ten coots. Several other swivel guns 
were fired, and the men declared that the fowl were more 
abundant than they had yet been th^t season. 

I wandered about part of the day in the dingy, and landed 
several times, with pretty fair success. 

In the afternoon, we sailed up again, and I rode back to Colches- 
ter, en route for London. The weather on the Monday was delight- 
fully fine, though cold, and my rambles were thoroughly enjoyable. 
Any one who would like to try the Colne Estuary may depend upon 
it that, in proper weather, if he does not spare his exertions he will 
be well repaid. The men, however, are not always to be trusted, as 
they dislike strangers bagging their (?) birds ; so don't put too much 
confidence in what they say, for they will, likely enough, try to mis- 
lead you. See the place yourself, and make your plans accordingly, 
just as the wind, the tide, and the weather prompt you to act. 
There is sport for shoulder guns, and sport for punt guns, so there 
is some choice left for sporting spirits ; and from my experience 
thereof, I would say that either in a boat, in a punt, or on land> 
a practised wildfowler will meet, on the Colne Estuary, with very 
fair sport and good fun. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ON THE RIVER CROUCH. 



The season drawing fast to an end, my friend Charlie and I 
had agreed that we would make a fine cruise of it, so as to bring 
it to a full stop with all the glory befitting a noble sport. Accord- 
ingly, I arranged to be absent from home for three or four days, 
and we agreed to go as far as Woodbridge in Suffolk. 

On Thursday afternoon then, the nth January, I went to Fen- 
church Street station, and booked myself {via Tilbury) to Grave- 
send, where I arrived a little after 3 ; the tide was to be high at 
half-past 4, or thereabouts, so we had plenty of time, and Charlie 
and I perambulated the town for a little while, and looked on at 
the preparations being made already for the coming pleasuring 
season. Rosherville Gardens ("the place to spend a happy 
day ") were in bloom, and according to the on ditSy a full company 
of visitors was shortly expected there. 

We went back aboard at 4 p.m., the sheets were loosened, and 
we got everything in tacking order. 

» The wind blew fitfully from Essex, and, so far, it was fair 
enough, but heavy clouds appeared to crowd over Tilbury, and we 
accordingly prepared for the worst, our sou-westers being placed by,, 
handy on .deck. 

At about a quarter to 5, the tide turned, and I do not think I 
should stretch much, were I to tell that it ran pretty well like a 
sluice left open fi-om a full reservoir. In fact, it ran past the land- 
ing stages, barges, and stairs with a violence that was positively 
startling, and the way the boatmen began to secure their small 
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craft was a caution to behold, so it may be imagined how we sped 
along when we left our moorings, and turned her head to the 
Nore. Two or three other yachts were just spreading their wings, 
after their long winter rest, and we had a short spin with one of 
these, a small cutter that we picked up opposite the Old Ship and 
Lobster. 

A little after 6 p.m. we were in sight of Sheemess, and debated 
for a good while whether we should go on, or not, as it appeared 
doubtful whether the weather would settle fine, or get regularly 
nasty. In the midst of our arguments, we fell in with two yachts 
going home, and the Shrimp fleet appeared also doubtful, so we, 
wisely, ran in for shelter, and spent the night there. 

Early on Friday morning we were off, and a single tack took us 
over to the Mouse Light. There, we met a wildfowling yacht 
coming out at the Blacktail Beacon, and we spoke to them. They 
had been beating up the river Crouch, and had ha^ some sport, 
although they had not bagged much. I should have liked to have 
gone in then, but the tide was running out, the wind was against us, 
and the passage so shallow that our confreres esteemed themselves 
lucky to have sailed it in safety. Finding that sailing in was an 
impossibility for the time being", I proposed that we should anchor 
at one of the mouths of the stream, and that I should go in the 
dingy with the gun. It was 9 a.m. The weather was cold but 
fine, and the water as quiet as a millpond. We went up the 
Crouch for a good half-mile without seeing a single bird. Then 
we met a lot of shore birds, but they were all extra wary, and not- 
withstanding oiu* efforts we only succeeded, in three hours' time, in 
bagging a curlew. We saw no ducks of any kind, but the wading 
family was there sur le qui vive; and turn where we would, and 
look whichever way we liked, scarcely did we pop into a creek 
for a quiet row up to the head, than some watching bird would 
give the alarm, and the whole lot domiciled there would take to 
flight. This 'riled' me, and I found fault with the man who accom- 
panied me. He should not talk at all. Very good. He was 
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silent ever after, but no birds would let us get near them all the 
same. Then, one of the paddles creaked on the rowlock. We 
stuffed the said paddle with a rag, but the birds seemed to smell 
us, there I and all our usual tricks and dodges failed. 

How our single curlew had the misfortune to come by, so inno- 
cently, I cannot imagine, but it was lucky he did, or we should 
have got back to the yacht, bredouille. 

Well, after a long try, we gave it up and rowed back, and then, 
chaninfaisaniy I shot several of the smaller waders whenever they 
gave me a chance. Back on board at i p.m., set sail, and then we 
sat down to dinner, 

Charlie attributed my want of luck to the fact that it was a 
Friday, and 1 attributed it to the fact that the birds had had very 
mild weather of late, and, as a natural consequence, they were them- 
selves, once more, and could take care that no one should get too 
close to them. 

Whilst enjoying our dinner we felt a slight bump, and rushed 
on deck. The two men had also felt it, and were easing the boat 
off the shore still more, but, not content with that, Charlie ordered 
one of them to keep the lead going until we had passed the Bussey 
Sands, (which are there very thoughtfully marked by a prominent 
buoy,) and as it is not pleasant to get stuck there for even a single 
tide, we gave the shoals a wide berth, and reached the regular, en- 
trance to the Crouch without any mishap. The tide was rising 
again, but the mud banks were still bare for many miles, and save 
for the two beacons which mark the navigable channel of the river, 
the. whole appeared an inextricable maze of ooze and stagnant 
pools of water. We waited a little while for a good depth, and 
then ventured in. The Crouch is known for its oyster beds, and 
we forthwith made up our minds to secure some of these edibles, 
and seeing a boat well laden, ahead of us, made chase after it, but 
the little craft drew half as little water as we did, and it got us into 
a regular mess, for we struck four or five times, but fortunately the 
next sweeps of the tide invariably floated us at once; were it 
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blowing hard at any time, I think a boat would heel over, 
or get otherwise seriously damaged, if its keel should ever catch 
seriously into that thick mud. 

Howbeit, we went on, and for fear of a regular * sticking ' case, 
we kept in mid-channel, and soon overhauled our oyster man, who 
was crawling up with a white sail, in the midst of which a large 
patch, quite dark brown, was inelegantly sewn to mend a bad rent, 
though it hardly matched the colour. 

We found the fellow splitting his sides " a-lafin." 

" I made sure," he said, " I would get you stuck. All you 
yacht fellows stick to us fishermen like leeches, when you don't 
know exactly your way." 

" So you would if you were m a strange part, would not you ? " 
replied Charlie, " and it is hardly fair that you should have deli- 
berately tried to get us into a mess. However, let us have some 
of your oysters." 

" Oh ! be that what you were after, master ?" said the man, with 
a startling change in his countenance, " to be sure, sir, how many 
dozens, sir ? " 

The grin had quite left the man's face then, and he was as full 
of business and politeness as he was, a moment before, full of frolic 
and mischief Anyhow, he did not lose sight of his interest, for 
he charged us at higher than market prices, and then looked as if 
he had granted us a great favour. 

Meanwhile I had kept an eye about for birds. There were 
plenty of gulls on the banks, and a flock, or two, of oyster-catchers 
kept on the wing about for a good while, but no ducks were to 
be seen. 

At dusk, we anchored for the night, and I went in the dingy 
with Cook, one of the men, for oarsman. I successfully stalked 
a heron and three greenshanks, and had a shot at a duck, 
but did not hit it, and that was all we saw that evening in the way 
of decent birds, although there were thousands of oxbirds about, 
and many sandpipers were whistling all night and whirling and 
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tumbling about within shooting distance of the deck; but 
they did not tempt me. Charlie went to Bumham, with the 
dingy, on my return, and I felt sorry when he was gone, that 
I had not gone too, for there was evidently nothing to be done, 
and we did not even launch the punt that night. 

Very early in the morning, however, I had a bit of sport, such 
as it was Cook came tumbling into the cabin in a great hurry, 
and announced a " company " floating by. I dressed as quickly 
as I could, i.e., put on the first pair of inexpressibles that came to 
hand, slipped on a coat, and rushed to the dingy, where the man 
awaited me, ready and as anxious as I was. 

" There they are," said he, pointing somewhere astern, and with 
noiseless pulls he shifted us, and we glided past the yacht. 

I crouched forward with a 4-bore gun (the only one I could 
get in my hurry), slipped a cartridge into the breech, closed it 
quietly (and, by the way, those Sneider actions do sometimes kick 
up a noise in the stillness of night), and by the time we had 
dropped a hundred yards my eyes were reconciled to the semi- 
darkness. There was a slight mist on the river, such as exists 
almost every morning, when there is no breeze. Down the stream 
we went, until Cook declared, in a whisper, that he had lost the 
birds, for he could not see them anywhere. 

" I think," I said, " that you' have been dreaming, and that the 
birds never existed but in your imagination." 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth, when, from behind 
the bank, rose the troop—about ten all told. I fired into the 
thickest portion of the company, as their outlines were well de- 
picted against a bit of clear sky in the east, killed two outright and 
maimed a third. 

" Now," I remarked, " I have no cripple gun ! " 

" What a lark I " exclaimed Cook. 

But it was not a lark, all the same, for, what were we to do ? 
There was the bird, full of dance as yet, and by no means would 
he let us nab him. He kept quiet enough until we stooped over 
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the gun*ale, when flash ! he would show us his tail, and go to the 
bottom. Once, Cook came near him, very steadily got up, and 
with a paddle tried to knock him on the head, but missed him, 
of course, and nearly went overboard himself. Finally, I had to 
sacrifice a four-bore cartridge to secure the bird. 

Dawn of day being near at hand when we got back, I resolved 
to have a quiet morning's popping from the yacht's deck, but did 
nothing in the way of bagging, though I fired four or five times. 

With the next tide, we left the Crouch in company with, at least, 
twenty other craft, all seemingly coasters and fishermen. Only 
one of these betrayed any wildfowling propensities. It was a four 
or five-ton boat, cutter-rigged, professionally used, evidently, for 
its sails were of the patch and multicolour order, and astern rode 
a punt, ready for use, but the swivel gun was shipped, and lay at 
bottom of the shallow concern. 

Of course, we shaped our course towards them. They were 
going to Southend, and had had little fun, so they said. But 
there is no trusting. these professionals, they always tell you that 
there is no wildfowl to be had, yet they live by it. The fact is, 
as soon as a locality is known to be much frequented by the fowl, 
there flocks such a congregation of shooters, that there is hardly 
room on the water, or on the marsh, for the fowl to settle at all. 
When things come to such a pass, it is enough to make the punts- 
men and other professionals tear out their hair, but they should 
bear in mind that such things bring with them their own remedy, 
for, when the unskilful amateurs have frightened away the birds, 
they (the amateurs) go away too, and the resort again becomes as 
attractive to the birds as it was before. 

Still it does take time to reassure them ; and when they become 
disgusted with a locality for any great length of time, they do not 
again take to it very readily, notwithstanding the natural attractions 
of the place, such as its seclusion, or its very fine feeding marshes. 
There are, on the coasts, scores of places which have been, turn by 
turns, scared oT birds, then allowed again to be attractive to them, 
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only to be once more scared, and the whole series of incidents 
repeated over and over again. Now, one would think that, as 
each season comes in, the new broods in search of suitable places 
of resort would, as likely as not, pitch into the first good place 
that turns up in their line of flight. But this is a mistake, for the 
new broods are almost always " headed" by " leaders " that 
are old hands at the game, which know the map of England as 
well as we know our own gardens, and never make a mistake. 

Of course, none of us could assert, for a fact, that a duck once 
fired at, in a marsh, never faces that same marsh again. But it 
may safely be asserted that he never again goes to that particular 
spot in the marsh where he was fired at. Therefore, if he is re- 
peatedly disturbed, no matter where he may pitch in a marsh, 
decidedly he will leave it for good. That is how it happens that some 
naturally first-rate wildfowl resorts are almost totally abandoned. 
But the evil will eventually work its own cure, and I know, for in- 
stance, a spot, not a hundred miles from town, where there were 
not ten shots to be fired, at the best of times, this season, which, 
in a year or two, if it is left alone, will be a perfect paradise for 
a few shooters, if they only keep it quiet. 

A certain section of the sporting world always tries to damp any in- 
tending wildfowl shooter's spirits by direful tales about the absence 
of fowl, and by assertions that wherever there is a shot to be fired, 
there are ten shooters to fire that shot, ready on the spot. Now, 
wildfowl are always to be found (in proper season and weather), 
if not at one place, then at another, and there are plenty of birds 
for everybody ; it only costs trouble to find them ; but the fact is, 
wildfowl shooting is not considered a fashionable sport by our swell 
shooters, because the latter do not like its dangers or discomforts. 
Such a sport will never be fashionable, because it cannot be made 
acceptable to the majority of those rich shooters, who like to take 
their sport with the comforts and surroundings of a drawing-room, 
so that, considering how shootings are secured ever)rwhere now, and 
that wildfowl shooting is hardly noticed, and not made much of, so 
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far, it is likely enough that, for the enthusiastic shooter, whose 
purse will no longer allow him the hiring of a shooting on the 
terms that are now asked for such, there will eventually remain 
but one branch of shooting in which he will be enabled to freely 
indulge himself, and that will be wildfowl shooting. Wildfowl 
shooting, then, is very likely to become the sport of the future. 
Now, in sober truth, is there any other shooting that offers such 
sport, such incidents, such a variety of scenes ? To those who have 
fathomed its difficulties and pleasures, there is always in a wild- 
fowl shooting expedition an irresistible attraction, which few 
thorough sportsmen can withstand, and such men will put up cheer- 
fully, for wildfowling sake, with discomforts that would stagger 
some of our fashionable school of shooters. 

Well, after our confab with the professionals, we separated at 
the mouth of the river. They turned by Foulness Point, whilst 
we headed north ; but, as this chapter only pretends to treat of 
the Crouch, and my space is getting now limited, I must bring my 
narrative to a stop, as far as that river is concerned. 

I am sorry I could not give a more glowing account of it ; but 
two things were against meeting with success during that excur- 
sion — firstly, the great traffic and the not inconsiderable shooting 
that are carried on there ; secondly, the lateness of the season. 
In hard weather, brother shooters will always meet with jolly sport 
on the Crouch, if they can only spare the time to look for it. 
Well, at I P.M. we were fairly abreast of the Blackwater, and 
. . . . but I must really pull up now, and will relate, in my 
next, of our sport along the coast, and particularly on the river 
Deben, where I had heard that very fine bags could still be made. 

Marchy 1875. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE EAST COAST ESTUARIES, FROM THE CROUCH TO 

THE DEBEN. 

Few professed wildfowl shooters do not know, more or less 
intimately, the dangerous nature of the estuaries and promontories 
of the East Coast, within a hundred miles of the mouth of the 
Thames ; therefore, it is almost unnecessary on my part to recom- 
mend great caution to would-be shooters, when sailing along that 
coast. The sand banks, mud banks, flats, etc., are puzzling, all the 
more so, on account of the former occasionally shifting, and there- 
fore good attention must be paid to the yacht's course, and the tides 
must be kept uppermost in one's mind. With these precautions, 
and avoiding sailing on dark nights, there is no reason why a trip 
northway may not be quite as enjoyable as a cruise in the 
Mediterranean. 

As for sport with the gun, the East Coast offers as good as most 
grounds. 

Now, some men with a sporting turn of mind, but with short 
purses, are always on the look-out for some mode of employing 
their time pleasant to their tastes, and filling to the purse. 
Such could find few more interesting and profitable undertakings 
than those of killing wildfowl during the season, and fishing 
during the remainder of the year. If pride should, by chance, 
stand in the way, that is the very first thing that ought to be 
got rid of-— 

** Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part — there all the honour lies.*' 

And certainly, for the life of me, I cannot see any dishonour in a 
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man pluckily trying to make a fair living out of his love of sport. 
Many men who would be glad to do it (if it could be done on the 
sly) find that they cannot make it pay, because their employment 
of " go-betweens " swallows up all profits. 

For instance, ten years ago, at a yacht regatta on the river 
Thames, I became acquainted with an enthusiastic Corinthian who 
had actually made his yacht his home, so great was his love of the 
water. He was a nice fellow, and we frequently sailed in consort. 
He was pretty well off, then, but went too fast, and ran through 
his money very quickly. Well, his knowledge of sport, of the 
river, and of the coast induced him to try wildfowling as a living. 
He succeeded very fairly indeed, as far as bagging birds was 
concerned, for he was an intrepid fellow, and would not be denied, 
and if he had managed the money dealings himself, he would have 
done well, but his pride was in the way, he did not wish people to 
know that he was killing fowl for his living, and trusted his man. 
The said man cheated him right and left, and made the sport, as 
a profession to his master, an impossibility, because he swallowed 
up the profits. Nothing could pay under such heavy handicaps. 
After trying for a season the boat was sold, and our ex-Corinthian 
disappeared. 

Now had he manfully carried on his bargains himself, I 
dare say he would be still on board his boat, for, there is no 
mistake about it, wildfowling, as a profession, pays, and pays very 
well indeed. I know two brothers who are carrying it on year 
after year, and who would not give it up for a trifle, and I know 
another fellow, who supplies a West End shop with* fowl with 
almost the regularity of a farmer who kills his chickens. 

A man with nerve, judgment, knowledge of sailing, and love of 
sport, ought, by investing say ;^i5o in a boat, swivel gun, shoulder 
guns, etc., to be able to keep himself and a lad in his service, to keep 
his boat and punt in thoroughly efficient order, to enjoy himself, 
and to net on an average ;^i a day during the wildfowling season. 

Some men make a great deal more than that. 
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The great thing is, observation of the haunts of birds, patience 
in working to them, and good guns for the actual work. Now 
many of the old hands combine the two first qualifications, and 
fail now in making a tolerable living out of the sport, simply because 
their guns are inferior. The old swivels and shoulder guiis do 
not carry far enough for the wary fowl of our period, and many of 
our old hands fail to bag enough of them, on that account. No 
one who knows anything about the subject, will deny that the fowl 
are, by far, wilder than they used to be, therefore, unless very 
powerful guns are used, little can be done, and I think this has 
been conclusively and practically proved in this series of papers on 
wildfowl resorts. Fortunately, our guns nowadays are made to 
hit very hard and very far, and their prices are not, certainly, very 
high. I dare say a fair swivel gun would be turned out by a 
reliable maker for perhaps less than ;^3o, and as for shoulder 
gui^s, ;^i5 will secure a perfectly reliable weapon. 

The gun outfit for a yacht and punt, I take it, ought to be as 
follows for efficient work: — Firstly, a swivel gun, say £z^> 
secondly, two single flock guns, to take 4-bore cartridges, at ;^i5 
each; thirdly, a double 12 or i6-bore cripple gun, ;^i5 ; (those 
prices are for men of moderate means, who want to make the 
thing pay. Those, who only wish to enjoy themselves, and to 
whom money is no consideration, can invest almost to any amount); 
well, the total amount for these four guns, according to my 
estimates, comes to ;£'75. This leaves ;^75 for the purchase of 
the boat and punt, quite an ample sum, if you know how to set 
about it. Of course, no yacht builder, and even no yacht mender, 
could accommodate you on such terms. 

There are, however, scores, aye, hundreds of little yachts, which 
will suit you, and which you can get, for ready cash, at low 
prices. 

Suppose we go down to Southend, for instance, at the beginning 
of the winter season, for that is the best time to buy second-hand 
boats. Their owners may have h^d enough of yachting, even in 
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summer weather ; or they may have met with reverses of fortune^ 
or there may be some other cause which brings about the wish to 
sell. Now, suppose the owner of a small yacht is willing to sell it, 
say forj^"!©©, a dealer who has examined the boat, or who knows 
it well, demurs at this, and offers £,^0 cash down. This the 
owner peremptorily declines, and the dealer goes his way, knowing 
full well that should no one else turn up, the owner will eventually 
let him have the boat on his own terms. 

But should you go to the owner and offer him J[^*] 5 cash down, 
he would jump at your offer, rather than run the risk and expense 
of wintering the craft, or perhaps have to pass, even then, under 
the dealer's fmirchcs caudineSy as is usually the case, for, small 
yacht owners are, as a rule, by far too simple in their dealings ;. 
they trust to chance, whereas an advertisement or two in a proper 
paper would almost to a certainty ensure a speedy and fair buyer 
for their craft. 

Whatever may be the manner in which an intending wildfowler 
seciwes his yacht, he must make sure ' that the craft is a strong, 
sturdy concern, drawing little water, and able to take the ground 
without " listing " much. Its gear need not be very elegant, but it 
must be as sound as a smack, for it has to stand as much wear 
and tear, and as much rough weather, as most fishing craft. It 
need not be a very fast sailing boat, but it must be one very easily 
handled, as success on the flocks at sea depends very much on 
the way in which the boat " answers." 

Concerning the internal accommodation, there are few boats 
ready to be bought which would completely suit for the purpose ; 
but an intelligent carpenter and a smart joiner, when they make up 
their minds to work, can do wonders in that line in a couple of 
da)rs. Finally, it should be remembered that the smaller the craft, 
and the more unassuming its appearance, the more likely is its 
owner to find -sport with it. 

As regards sport, no one must judge from the following 
narrative, of the capabilities of the coast, when the season 
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is in its prime. Many birds had left for their breeding 
pounds, the season being virtually on its last days, and 
therefore my sport there can be no criterion of the sport 
to be found when the flocks are " all there " and the 
weather is fit. 

It was a little after i p.m., if 1 remember right, when we 
passed the Blackwater. The tide was low, and several boats 
liad anchored about the mouth of the river, waiting for 
the. flow, and a precious long waiting it was to be, for the 
tide was not to be quite up till 7 P.M., and, at any rate, no 
boats would venture in till 4 or half-past. 

I thought I should like to see how the old river was getting 
on, and as Charlie was intending to have the usual "Saturday 
-clearing and cleaning," I left him and the men on board, and 
stepped into the dingy by myself. I placed my double lo-bore 
and a single 4-bore in the stem, rigged on the little mast, 
hoisted the "handkerchief" sail, and away bounded the little 
skifif: 

When I got within the estuary, the wind was off" my shallow 
craft, and I had to take to an amphibious style of progress, 
half sail, half row, that was not without its charm, for it warmed 
me, at any rate, and the weather was cold, and no mistake. I 
went up some distance with the tide, and fired half-a-dozen 
cartridges at two divers and a coot. When I turned back it was 
lialf-past 4, and I made all speed, as I was anxious to be back 
on board in time for sailing away with the tide. Fortunately, a 
land breeze helped me along, but, as it was, I had a long and 
hard pull against the now strong flow, ere I sighted the yacht. 
In another half-hour I reached the boat, and was glad to rest. 
Well, we set sail, and whilst passing the Colne, fell in with some 
smacks, one of which drew close, and a man on board asked us 
for some newspapers. We had two or three, and one of the 
men rowed up to get them. No sooner had they been handed 
to him, than he flung on our deck a string of fine fish. 
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" Them were alive and kickin'," said he, " just two hours ago^ 
and 1*11 lay a sov. you will enjoy them, gentlemen." 

" Nay, nay," said we, " this is hardly fair, our three papers 
are not by any means worth your fine fish. Come aboard and 
have a drain." 

" Can't," he replied, " the skipper is in a hurry." 

" Well, here is a tumbler, then, for yourself, and a bottle for 
your mates." 

** Thanks." He drained the glass, and rowed off, wishing us a 
pleasant sail. 

These fisher fellows are a nice set of men, and it is not the 
first time, by far, that I have seen them thrusting their best fish 
on those they meet on 'the water. In fact, they delight to see 
gentlemen who love their craft, and it is only the river loafers 
who deride and scoff at amateurs. The true seaman and fisher- 
man is as fond of a yachtsman as if he were one of his own caste, 
and I have seen men of that class going a long way out of their 
course to help yachtsmen in distress or in some bother. 

The evening had set in fine, and a fair breeze, though there 
was not much of it, helped us along in good style. A lot of 
craft were with us, and what a strange, impressive spectacle it 
is to see those dark sails gliding along noiselessly and bobbing 
occasionally, as the rollers come on, running to the shore. 

We had a magnificent night of it, and the next day being 
Sunday (no shooting), I took my share of the working of the 
boat during the night watches. We passed Walton-on-the-Naze 
at 10 'oclock. A nasty bit of sand necessitated our sheering off 
shore a mile or so further than ought to be needed. At i a.m. 
(Sunday), the lights of Harwich were in sight, but as I did not 
know the entrance to the harbour I called up Charlie, and he 
took charge of the boat while I turned in. In about an hour 
and a half we were at anchor opposite the Pier Hotel, and all 
went to bed with pleasure, I will warrant. 

At 9 A.M., taking advantage of the ebb tide, we tripped our 
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anchor and set sail. We had a spin up the river Stour, just to 
see how it looked, and went as far as Mistley, after which 
we came back, and went up the Orwell. There, we had plenty 
of pitching, for we had a fair breeze, but a heavy cross tide, and 
deluging the deck was the order of the morning. 

I saw few birds, ducks I mean, perhaps a couple of score all 
told, and very wild. Plenty of herons, however, and flocks of 
shanks of all sorts. 

A multitude of boats and craft of all kinds were in the harbour 
when we left, and we met no sail whatsoever coming up, during 
our exit. When fairly out, and opposite Landguard Fort, we 
saw a large flock basking in the sun, and had it not been Sunday 
we would have gone in chase. 

That afternoon was very peacefully spent. The two men sat 
forward, smoking their pipes, and talking quietly of their own 
affairs ; Charlie held the tiller, whilst I, stretched at full length 
on deck, listened to his yarns. 

We stood on, and away, abreast of the river Deben, for a 
couple of hours, again waiting for the tide, and nothing broke 
the stillness of the scene but the splash of the wavelets as they 
broke over the bows. The weather was quite mild ; in fact, a 
summer sun shone for a good part of the day. 

The next day, (Monday, the 15th) being the last lawful duck 
shooting day of the season, I had made up my mind to make 
it a jolly day's sport, and in the evening, when we had anchored 
for the night at the mouth of the Deben, I got all my ammunition 
ready, fully determined to fire it all, down to the very last car- 
tridge. 

We were snug enough all night, very few craft being about, and 
before dawn Cook and I started on our expedition. 

I gave Cook a gun, with leave to use it whenever opportunity 
offered, and on we went. I landed in a creek, and told him I 
would beat the shore well, and if he remained well hidden in a 
nook, and kept his eyes open, he might nail something on 
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its passage down. He ensconced the dingy in a hole in the 
bank, and I could only see his head popping up, now and then, as 
I went on. 

My first shots were at two redshanks, — bagged one, missed the 
other. 

Two hundred yards further, I came to a deep side creek, 
where I went very quietly, and popped on a tribe of oxbirds 
on the feed. I killed five with the first barrel, and one with 
the second. Immediately afterwards, there was a puflF of smoke, 
and I saw something large coming down in Cook's direction. 
Then I heard the boom ! It was a teal, as I heard afterwards. 

I went nght up to the head of the creek, and suddenly came 
upon a piece of " soft," and went down into it up to my thighs. 
I threw my body backwards, and after a great deal of cautious 
wriggling, I got off, but, oh ! so wet and so cold. I tried to walk 
along the "soft," but it was too slimy and treacherous, so I 
turned back very reluctantly, because I felt sure there was 
something good at the creek in fi'ont. When I got to the dingy, 
I found Cook, with a curlew and the aforementioned teal, sitting 
very contentedly at the bottom of the little boat. I got in and 
we rowed to the creek. 

Sure enough, there was a perfect tribe of birds there, and when 
I first peeped over the bank I could see, towering above the 
others, the back of a heron, gravely taking a footbath, and 
watching for fish. The bird was about sixty yards away. I 
popped down to put the lo-bore on the seat and to collar a 
4-bore, but, in so doing, my slimy boots slipped ; I went down 
into the boat, and nearly went over as well. I knew the 
noise must have startled the birds, so I popped up again reck- 
lessly to have a shy at them, anyhow. The heron was sailing 
well away, and him I fired at. He shook his head, stopped, 
shook himself again, went on, and finally came slowly down 
at about one hundred and fifty yards from us, beyond two 
impassable creeks. The other birds escaped scot free. I 
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landed, looked for some way to get my heron, but there was 
none, and we had to leave him there, until the tide filled up the 
creek and enabled us to go to him. He was still alive, was 
very wickedly inclined, trying no less than putting my eyes out, 
and he actually gave me a good dig in the breast whilst I was 
preparing to put him out of misery. 

At night, we bagged only a coot, an(J fired at many small 
birds. That river Deben, in season, is a first-class one for 
sport ; it takes a boat to do it well, and several days to do it 
justice. As far as my experience goes, I certainly should 
rank the Deben with the Blackwater, and with the Orwell; 
it is as quiet as either of these, and less firequen ted by shooters. 

The best way to sport «there, for those who care not about 
sailing to it along the coast, would be to go by train to Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk. The trains start fi*om Bishopsgate at 9 a.m., 
11.45 A.M., and 4.25 P.M., reaching Woodbridge respectively at 
11.55 -^-M.j 2.47 P.M., and 7.24 P.M. There is good accommoda- 
tion at Woodbridge, and any one making up his mind to give 
the river a fair trial, in due season, cannot fail to be pleased 
with it. * 

It would not be a bad plan for a man who could spare a 
week, to go by train to Ipswich, there secure a boat with a 
good boatman, and do the three rivers within the week — say, 
two days on the Orwell, a day on the Stoiu", and two days on 
the t)eben, leaving a day for travelling by rail to the place, and for 
making arrangements. 

For a couple of guineas, a boat and a man could be secured 
for the week, and, if the shooter does not then fill the sternsheets 
with birds, all I can say is, there must be something wrong with 
his powder, or else, his gun-barrels are not held straight. 

March^ 1875. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ST. HUBERT" IN FRANCE. 



I had been shooting for nearly a month with my friend Thom* 
son, at his place in Le Poitou, and o^/d fine evening, towards the 
end of October, as we were trudging up the hill towards home, 
across the vineyards, after as good a day's sport as we could have 
wished to have, 

" Now, Thomson," said I, " no more nonsense ; you must not" 
detain me any longer. I have been enjoying myself so well here 
that I would fain accept your very kind, but romantic invitation to 
stay here /or ever, but duty calls me yonder, over the mackerel 
ditch, and I really must go ; so if you please, you will help me to 
pack up to-morrow, and I will be off the next day." 

" Pooh-pooh ! " said he, " how you do go on ! Duty ! Bosh I 
Don't tell me ; I dare say you are tired of my wretched abode, 
and that is why you want to go." . 

" You will make me very angry," I retorted warmly, " if you 
repeat such an absurd insinuation." 

" Well, of course," he went on, " we did our best, my boy, and 
you know the proverb, ^'^ Lapltis hellefille du mondey ne peut donner 
que te qt^elle a." Would to goodness I could have offered you 
my hospitaUty in a castle !" 

" Surely," I said, stopping suddenly on the road, and confront- 
ing him face to face, "surely you are joking; you can't mean what 
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you say. I have never been more happy and more comfortable 
in all my life than with you," 

"Really?'' 

" Truly, and as I said before, could I but remain longer I would 
be but too glad." 

" Ah ! well, then," said he, " if such be the case, that is all right. 
But you must remain with us at least another week ; come now." 

We were then entering his house, where, on the threshold, his 
wife met us ; and she joined with him in his wishes. 

^^Thft Saint Huberty^ \it went on, "takes place in five days, 
on the 3rd of November. You must stay at least until then, and 
see it out." 

"Whatisit?"Iasked. 

" Why, it is the fite of the shooters' patron, and on that day 
all the chasseurs go out sporting. After the day's sport, they all 
dine together, and rare fun it is then, generally, besides the fun 
in the field, where the greatest muffs and the cleverest shots are 
mixed up together; so that it is, turn by turn, entertaining or 
laughable." 

"And where does the dinner take place ? '* 

" At the inn, in the village." 

" Well, I will stop till then, at any rate, but mind, no longer 
for, really I must go, and in truth, I ought to be home by now." 

And so it came to pass that on the 3rd of November (which 
was ushered in by a splendid morning), when, at 9 a.m., Thomson 
and I made our entree in the grand salon of the inn, we found it 
crowded with the queerest medley of men and dogs it has ever 
been my lot to see brought together. 

Our arrival was greeted with enthusiasm on the part of the 
majority of those assembled ; a few of the oldest shooters, how- 
ever, seemed to affect a certain ^^/^«^r, which no doubt had its 
source in the jealousy which always exists, more or less, between 
shooters who know each other's skill, and dread somewhat a con-f 
test. We soon, however, made ourselves comfortable at the table, 
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which was spread with unbounded prodigality. My immediate 
neighbours were an old notaire and an elderly farmer, and very nice 
neighbours they proved to be» 

Howbeit, when breakfast had been discussed, the arrange- 
ments of the day were set forth, clearly and distinctly, by the 
notaire^ We were to shoot as we liked, wherever we liked, and 
as best we could ; but, at the end of the day, every one would have 
to show his bag ; and he who should have killed the greatest num- 
ber of heads of game would, forthwith, be declared "King," 
and be installed at the head of the table ; but should there be 
one or two of the shooters turning up empty handed, they would^ 
for the nonce, fulfil towards the King the office of butlers, and 
would be bound to get up, and fill the King's glass, as often as 
he should choose to empty it and call for more. The lawyer con- 
cluded by sa)dng that, from time out of mind, such had been the 
usual conditions on St Hubert's day, and he hoped none of the 
youngsters would have to undergo the penitence contained in the 
latter part of the programme. This brought forth roars of laughter 
from every one present, and we all left the inn rather tumultuously. 

Thomson went off with an acquaintance of his, whilst I was 
taken charge of by the farmer and the notaire. Said the farmer 
mysteriously to me, 

" Are you a good shot ? " 

" Middling," I said. " I am no star, you know; but I do as 
well as most people." 

"Well, I am a first-class shooter," said he pompously; "i 
should defy any man to wipe my eye . . ." 

" Draw it naild," said the notaire; " you are no great shakes ! " 

The farmer shrugged his shoulders, but said no more. We 
entered the fields then, and separated. Already, shots had been 
heard behind us, so we knew that if we did riot look out and 
proceed quickly we would come rather late for our share of the 
pie. I was, naturally enough, particularly anxious to distinguish 
myself. Thomson and I had made our cartridges with extra care 
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the day before, and when we had parted for the day's sport, he 
had whispered to me, 

" Now, mind, old boy, and do your best. Show these foreign- 
ers what you can do, for the sake of the old country." 

** Never fear," I had replied. So I meant to do my level best ; 
and when I picked out from my belt a cartridge No. 5, and one 
No. 4, shoved them in the breech and closed the gun, I thought 
to myself, "Now I am ready. Ayons hon piedy bon ostl, and all 
will go well." 

My friend's servant, Pat, who, like most Irish servants, was a 
cure, was to be my porter for that day, and as he complacently 
arranged the game bag on his back I could see that he, too, was 
confident of having something in it ere long ; that increased my 
own confidence, and I felt in fine trim. 

Whirr ! a partridge ! between us and the notaire. Bang ! Down 
it comes. Pat runs ; but, to his astonishment and mine, the 
notaire runs also, and claims the bird. Pat, who does not under- 
stand a word of French (notwithstanding that he had then been 
living four years in the place), keeps backing up, and swearing in 
English, holding the partridge behind his back, whilst the old 
notaire^ in a perfect frenzy, fumes and shakes his fist in his 
face. 

I went up, wondering what the row was about. 

" What is the matter, Pat ? " 

" Don't know, sir. Faith ! but if he keeps on shaking his dirty 
fat hand in my face, I will give the old gentleman one for his nob, 
I will ! " exclaimed the irate Irishman. 

" Qji^y a-t-il done ?" I asked the old boy, then. 

" Cest maperdrix ! " he exclaimed. 

"Your bird ! " I said, in astonishment. "Why? I shot it." 

" So did I," said he. 

" Ah ! well, in that case, though I have as much right to it as 
you, you may have it.'* 

So I turned to the porter, 
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" Give the bird to this gentleman," said I. 

"Sir?" he asked, with the most absurdly wondering face I ever 
<did see. 

I could not help laughing, as I repeated my injunction* 

" Shure, you shot it ! " said he, with obstinate determination. 

" Yes ; but so did he, too. Give it to him, we will soon get 
^ome more. Never mind that one.". 

" He shot it, too, did he ? " said Pat, with a queer light in his 
eye ; so I knew he was up to some devihy, and I watched him 
intently. He took out the bird, passed his hand lovingly over it, 
and took it to the old gentleman ; but before he reached him, he 
dropped the bird, stumbled, placed his foot upon it, and crushed 
it completely. 

"Arrah, now, how unlucky I am, sure!" and he picked it up 
with such an appearance of sorrow on his countenance that it 
•quite disarmed the old gentleman's anger. 

" You d 1," said I, sotto voce to him, afterwards, " You did 

it on purpose ! I saw you ! " 

" Well, sarves the old beggar well, too. There, sir ; if you be- 
lieve all they will tell you, all these French fellows, you will come 
home empty handed ; but I will take care of that, though." 

On we went. Bang ! on my right. We stop and look. Bang ! 
again. It is the farmer, firing at a hare. He has missed it, and 
.as it comes towards me, and, fortunately, the dogs are out of the 
way, I bundle it clean, head over heels, quite dead. 

"This time," says Pat, "what is up with the farmer?" as that 
worthy came, panting and blowing, like one of his own thrashing 
machines. 

ye Pat tire le premier ! " he called out. 

Well, what of it?'* I inquired ; "you missed it." 
No ; I wounded it." 

Very slightly, then," I said. " Had I not stopped its course, 
you would not have had it. Is the rule, then, to give up the game 
'to him who first shoots at it ? " 
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"Certainly," said the notairCy who had come up, with great 
marks of approbation* 

" Give up the hare, then," I said to Pat. 

Pat did so, but looked at me with indignation, and kicked the 
farmer's dog out of his way. He never said .a word ; but his 
subsequent pantomime was rather expressive and suggestive, for he, 
quietly, and behind my back, knelt on the ground, rolled up the 
game-bag very neatly, and put it carefully in one of his pockets, 
thereby implying that, to his idea, its services would not be re- 
quired for that day, at least. To tell the truth, I felt awfully riled. 
Just when I wanted to " bag," to be annoyed thus was more than 
I could very well bear ; yet, what could I do ? Good-breeding 
forbade me to speak out my mind ; but I would have cheerfully 
given a trifle for leave to punch both the farmer's and the notaires 
heads, if only for five minutes. 

I was ruminating and brooding over my ill-luck, and walking up 
my beat rather sullenly, when bang ! bang ! from the farmer's gun 
again. Another hare, by all that is wonderful ! That farmer has 
the knack of finding them ; but as puss is evidently unscathed, the 
farmer is not quite so clever as he made out himself to be. Up 
goes the hare towards the hills, with all the dogs in sight after 
her ; but she distances them easily, goes a wide round, and, finally, 
comes back again, straight towards me. The farmer at once^ 
then, started into a jog-trot towards me, too, to claim the hare 
again, I presume ; but I was not to be caught twice, and when she 
passed me I never offered to fire, but I merely took off my 
hat and shook it at her to increase her speed, whilst Pat, >vho, at 
first, on seeing the hare coming, had snatched the game bag out of 
his pocket, and spread it wide open ready to receive it, looked up 
with wonderment at my not firing, and then, understanding the 
whys and wherefores, "Well, well," he muttered to himself. " Oh ! 
but, faith ! this is good ! " 

" Why, monsieur, did you not kill it ? " asked the farmer, who 
had come up to us by that time ; '^ it was not too far ! " 
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" No, it passed within twenty yards ; but you know," I said, 
laughing, ** I do not intend to fill up your bag any more, especially 
on such a day as this ! *' 

" I dare say he is wounded, too," he said. 

" I don't think so," I replied, " but if he is, the dogs will have 
him." And as the dogs came back one after the other it was 
clear that it was a " no-go " with a vengeance. 

After this little incident I had all the luck for some time, in this 
wise. It began to rain, and both my companions sought shelter 
under a tree. I put on my shower-proof long coat, and went on 
alone, in fine style, with my pointers, to the great mortification of 
my whilom companions. 

" Pat ! " said I. 

" Yes, sir-r-r ! " 

" Run round, boy, as fast as you can tear, and drive back the 
birds ; you see the dogs have * runners ' before them, most likely 
red-legged partridges, and if we don't stop their running we shall 
lose them." 

I had hardly said the words when the ready-witted fellow was 
already halfway round the mangold field. I continued to 
advance, and what I expected happened. When the birds were 
headed they rose — at least, three of them did, and two of these 
came down. The rest of the birds, cowed by the detonations, were 
kept en arr^t in two places. I went up to the left dog. One bird 
rose, and I floored it instantly ; then two more got up on my left, 
and I fetched one down a long way. On the right, a bird had 
gone, but as the dog there had not only remained unmoved, but 
the other dog had gone to back him, I expected to make another 
" pot " there, but it was not to be. One of my companion's dogs 
ran up, like a fool, in the midst of the covey, much to our disgust, 
and " rose " them all, one after the other. 

"Pepper him, sir; pepper him," entreated the irrepressible Pat, 
and, to tell the truth, I had a good mind to do so. 

Howbeit the dog got foul of one of mine, who was never noted 
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for good temper, and the latter gave him such a thrashing as few 
dogs ever did have, either before or since. He went back, howling, 
towards his master, and troubled us no more. I bagged three 
more birds, and there being a small thicket close by, of about an 
acre in extent, I made up my mind to try it. Half the thicket had 
been cut at the beginning of the season, so that half the extent of 
the covert was not more than a yard or so high. 

" First-class this place, sir-r-r," said Pat, " for them red legs. 
My master always finds some here." 

"Yes," I said, "but the rain may have driven them away 
from it. At any rate we will see. Just go round and stand at 
the comer, and when I get near you, whack about with your 
stick as hard as ever you can." 

So saying I went in, but the dogs, though they did not declihe 
following me therein, were practically useless, as they kept close 
to my heels, evidently all at sea. I walked clean down to the end, 
within forty yards of Pat, who began belabouring the bushes 
round about him, but nothing rose. A hare, however, went past 
him, but I could not see it. We then began beating the other 
side, but we got to the end also with nothing ; and I was 
wondering why, when a covey rose from the dry ditch that 
was dug round the wood. I killed two at one shot, and 
missed with the second barrel. After that, we went in a ploughed 
field to look for a hare. I beat two sides with no result ; but 
on the third, within fifteen yards firom the comer, up went a large 
hare. 

" Oh ! my eye," said Pat, " here is a whacker ! " and bang ! 
over, the hare went. 

The weather had cleared then, and the shooters had resumed 
sport. I spied the farmer going behind a large and thick hedge, 
along which I was then beating; and there happened one of 
those little rogueries which the most honest man in the world 
will be guilty of, when he has the chance to practise them in the 
field. A partridge was flushed by one of the dogs, and when 
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I fired at it, I noticed that half its tail flew off, and the bird, 
severely wounded, went down and down, passed the hedge, and 
fell there, close to the farmer's feet. Nevertheless, when Pat 
went over for the bird, the worthy man told him that he had not 
seen 'it ; whereas, at night, when the contents of each bag were 
exhibited, we found the very identical bird, easily recognised by 
its tail, among the contents of the farmer's game net ! So much 
for that sportsman's honesty. Yet, I dare say, if I had dropped 
a napoleon in the sight of the man, he would have picked it up, 
and given it me back instantly ; but picking up another man's 
bird is considered an excellent joke, and, as such, it is practised 
universally, and is handed down as a precious heirloom, among 
shooters, from generation to generation ! What a queer thing 
human principles are ! 

Well, it was about three in the afternoon, and, somehow, we 
were then a goodly airay on the wheatfields, I should say about 
ten shooters, in a line, walking down the plain, so that any game 
thereon was bound to come to light. Well, a half-grown hare 
started, parallel to us, within sixty yards. We all fired at him ; 
we all missed him, and it was a dog, after all, that killed him. 
But the remarks passed on the " misses " were certainly the most 
entertaining I have ever heard. Said one, 

" Well, I could not help missing, my gun hung fire." 

" As for me,*' said the second, " I made a mistake in the 
triggers. I always fire the right barrel first, as a rule, so that 
pulling the left, this time, has upset all my usual knack." 

Another one said that the sling of his gun was in the way. 
A foiuth stated that his not bagging was not wonderful, as his 
gun was loaded with small shot, he having made a mistake when 
taking his cartridges. The fifth said he knew all along that his 
powder was bad ; he fired, he said, merely because the others 
did. Another had stumbled over a stone ; the seventh said he 
was afraid, when he fired, because the dogs were so near the 
hare ; and the last said that the hare was too far. 
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I must, however, premise that, at first, when we had seen 
that one of the dogs had collared the hare, every one instantly 
said he had shot it, and asserted that the others had clean 
missed. And, as they all said the same thing, I thought it 
would puzzle even a Solomon to unravel the mystery as it stood, 
arid apportion the hare to the right killer* 

" It is mine ! " said one. 

" Yours ? " exclaimed another. " I saw your shot striking the 
ground five yards behind the hare." 

" Why don't you say ten yards ? " retorted the first one, crossly. 

"Skin him," I said, "for I verily believe there is not a pellet 
in the whole of his skin." 

He was accordingly skinned, and there was not a single shot 
in his body. He, however, being but half-grown, could not 
very well shake off all the dogs after him, hence his being caught. 
However, the excuses ofiered for the want of skill on the part 
of the shooters were quite on a par with those I heard sub- 
sequently, in the evening, when the bags were being compared. 
One said that if his boots had not pinched his feet he would 
have been able to quarter four times as much ground as he had been 
able to beat, and, of course, he would, in due ratio, have had 
four times as much game as he had, to show. Another man 
complained of his gaiters being too larg[e ; another of his coat, 
which fitted him too closely at the shoulder ; a fourth said that 
whenever his dog [got on point, somebody else would turn» up, 
walk up to his birds and shoot them; the fifth said he had 
shot a tremendous lot of birds, only he had lost them all, or 
nearly so, all being wounded, and his dog would not retrieve 
them. One said it was too hot in the morning, whilst another 
complained that it was too cold in the afternoon ; then the wind 
was blamed, then the rain, then the sun which dazzled some ; 
finally, the ground had to bear its share of the- complaints ; in 
one part it was slippery, in another it was thorny; elsewhere 
the stones were dreadfully in the way, so that had there been 
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no rain, no sun, no wind, no thorns, no stones, no bad cartridges^ 
and no bad dogs, we ought to have seen such a stock of game 
spread, at night, on the table, as would have decently stocked 
the whole dipartement. But then these grumbles are not peculiar 
to the Poitevins. At home does not one hear an excuse offered 
for every " miss " that happens in the course of the sport ? We 
are all rather apt, when missing is the order of the day, to 
lay the blame on everything we can think of, — on the dogs, on 
the state of the atmosphere, on bad powder, on the barrels of 
our guns being dirty, on the slippery ground, on the sun, and 
depend upon it, some one will, eventually, turn up, who will lay 
the blame on the moon ! Nobody is, personally, to blame in the 
matter. We are, all of us, so wonderfully clever (in oux own 
estimation), that we could not admit such a thing as a hint, that,, 
perhaps, he who held the gun did not hold it quite straight. 
Skilfulness is, to shooters, what common sense is to the generality 
of mortals. Every man claims to possess common sense, but 
how few do, really, possess it ? and so it is for skill in shooting. 
Listen to a dozen shooters ; they are, one and all, extremely clever 
with their guns, according to their own individual word for it ; 
but, out of the dozen, eleven are, it may be safely asserted, mild 
duffers, among whom two or three, perhaps, have occasional 
outbursts of luck. Howbeit, when any of these miss — and it 
does not matter how often they do so, — they have always a ready 
excuse for it. However, since they are satisfied, tout est pour le 
mieux. 

Well, when we had all re-assembled at the inn, and the bags had 
been officially examined, it turned out that the most successful 
amongst us had been the village chemist or druggist, a big man, 
about five-and-thirty years of age, with a neck like a bull, and an 
apoplectic face, and, accordingly, he was elected "king." A 
yoimg fellow, fresh from college, had come back bredouille^ /. ^., 
without any game whatsoever, and he was, ironically, and amidst 
much laughter, appointed "butler to his majesty*" 
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Sapristi! Jean, thou art unlucky ! " said the chemist to him, 
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for, to-day*s hard work has made me wonderfully dry, and as 
thou art bound to fill up my glass each time I call, * d boire^ by 
Jupiter ! thou wilt have to trot ! " 

" Bon I bon ! " replied the youth, with great good humour, " I 
will fill my post h ravir, thou wilt see. It is but fair that I should 
do so, since I agreed to take part in the proceedings on the terms 
mentioned in connection with them." 

Well, as the cloth was forthwith being laid, I left the room, and 
the first sight that met my gaze when passing the kitchen was 
Pat kissing one of the kitchen-maids, and, on the first floor, I just 
came upon the old notaire making les yeux doux to another maid, 
on the landing ! However, that was no business of mine, though 
I could not help smiling at the incongruous sight of the old man, 
who had been married, I should say at least forty years, making 
advances to a girl young enough to be his great-granddaughter. 
He was rather annoyed, too, at this fdcheux contretemps^ and, 
eventually, in the course of the evening, he entreated 
me not to open my lips on the subject. I had, however, duly 
told the affair already to Thomson, and he had, as quickly, com- 
municated it to half-a-dozen more, so that the little incident was 
in a very fair way towards reaching the ears of the worthy notaire^ s 
old wife, and she, if report spoke true, was, by nature, rather in- 
clined to be sour and spiteful. 

The dinner was a tremendous success. But the thirst of " the 
king " was perfectly phenomenal. No sooner was his glass, filled 
than it was emptied, and his stentorian calls for d, boire fairly kept 
his poor " butler," the whole evening, on his legs. 

Towards eleven o'clock the fun began. " When wine is in . ." 
You know the proverb. I heard there the most astonishing tales 
a shooter could hear without losing his gravity. There was, 
amongst others, a gentleman present who asserted that he had 
once made a bet with a friend of his that he would shoot six par- 
tridges under the following conditions, />., that he would walk 
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up to the birds, flush them, take a pinch of snuft, and then 
shoot. 

" Did you win ? " I asked him. 

" Of course I did," said he, swallowing another glass of wine ; 
" I shot two more birds than we had agreed upon, just to show 
him what I could do." 

After that I could hear any story, no matter how stretchy, with- 
out so much as moving a muscle. I was sorely tried, however, 
when the farmer began praising his dog, saying that he never 
missed a point, etc., whereas, in the morning, the brute had de- 
liberately run up to my own dog's point, and set himself dili- 
gently about, flushing, separately, every bird that constituted the 
covey. 

" Why," I said, " do you really prize that dog of yours ? If he 
were mine I would hang him instantly." 

Thereupon, there was a burst of laughter from the listeners (for 
they all knew what a wretched screw the dog was), and the farmer 
was wild with indignation. He consoled himself by saying that 
we did not know all the animal's qualities, but he did. He was, 
indeed, clever, if he could see any. 

Meanwhile, our dinner had been fully discussed, and dessert 
had been placed oh the table. A good percentage of the dineurs 
were then " three (and-a-half) sheets in the wind " ; some were 
teasing one another, two were quarrelling, and one was singing 
^^ allons chasseur ^^ etc., whilst another, who had kept his wits 
about him, was slily withdrawing a glass of wine wherein the far- 
mer was dipping a narrow biscuit, and substituted for it a mustard 
pot. The farmer, who was still warmly discussing the merits of 
his dog, in the heat of the controversy never noticed the altera- 
tion in his commissariat department, and he went on dipping his 
biscuit in the mustard, without looking at it ; but when he put it 
up to his mouth and had a bite, Jerusalem ! what a face he 
made ! And how he did swear I 

Meanwhile ** the king " had fallen asleep. This was no sooner 
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perceived than half^-dozen young fellows got up with great glee, 
and said they would take him home ; but, to make matters safe, they, 
first, woke up the unfortunate druggist, and made him drink 
another large cup oi champagne frappe^ after which he was decidedly 
done for, so much so, that he nearly rolled off his arm-chair upon 
the floor. The young fellows tried to wake him again, but that was 
an impossibility, 

" Now is our time,'* said one. 

And they lifted him up bodily, and carried him into the yard, with 
such bursts of laughter, that I went to see what they would do 
with him. They placed him on a wheelbarrow. 

" He lives close by," said some one to me ; " we are going to 
take him home, come and see. It will be a lark." 

Sure enough, they wheeled him to his own door, and, there, they 
propped him up against it, after which they rang the bell and then 
stood away in the middle of the road. 

There was silence for some time. At last a light appeared, a 
window was opened on the first floor, and an old woman, in her 
night-gown, popped her head out : 

" Who is there ? " said she. 

" It is your governor, Marie," said one of the young fellows. 

" J^ descends J^ she said. 

And she closed the window, took up the light, and disap- 
peared ; then we saw her coming down the stairs, and finally she 
began unbolting the street-door. This, however, opened quicker, 
and more violently, than she expected, for her master, who was a 
heavy man, was unconsciously leaning against it with all his weight, 
so that, the moment the latch went up, open flew the door, and 
the chemist fell over the old girl, knocking her and her candlestick 
all over the shop, and falling a-top of her with a groan. 

Rather rough play this, but, at the time, it was rather entertain- 
ing. The old woman was not damaged in the least, though, 
for she got up very gingerly, roundly abused the perpetrators 
of the trick, after which she dragged her snoring master in the 
passage, and shut the street door with a kick. 
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We then went back to the inn, and found the party break- 
ing up ; we had another parting glass, or two, I don't exactly 
remember how many ; all I can recollect is, that, as we were 
going home that night (or rather morning), I thought the 
hill was uncommonly steep, and the house itself a good deal 
further than I had imagined.it to be, until then. 

Taken aU in all, that St. Hubert fSte was an enjoyable ceremony, 
and I shall never regret the few days I remained over my time in 
order to witness it. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



SALMON SHOOTING. 



" What ! " I hear my readers exclaim, it Vunanimite^ " sahno» 
shooting ! Fishing, the writer means. It is a compositor's mis- 
take, no doubt. Why the deuce don't those fellows pay more 
attention to their work ? The proof reader, at any rate, ought ta 
have seen this," etc. etc. 

But no, kind reader, it is not a mistake, and nobody is to blame ; 
it is of salmon shooting I wish to speak ; and now let us go intb it 
at once. Mind, if ever any one was astonished, it was your humble 
servant, I can assure you, when he witnessed the deed ; and, like 
you, when you read the title, he, too, rubbed his eyes in wonder- 
ment, being unwilling to believe his own senses, at first, when he 
spied the executioner carrying on the execution. 

Well, then, in the summer of the year 187 1, 1 had taken up my 
abode for three weeks at an hotel at Ancenis, in the Loire Inferieure, 
France, and from hence I carried on fishing incursions and excur- 
sions all over the neighbouring streams, but particularly on the 
large river Loire, and I never limited the extent of my journeys, 
up and down, going sometimes even as far as Nantes. 

I had secured the exclusive use of a bachoty />., a flat-bottomed 
rowing boat — a mongrel between a wild-fowling punt and a fishing^ 
punt. Uncommonly strong it was — very large, very heavy, but 
very roomy ; and it would have been comfortable enough, had it 
not been that the too profuse tar in its sides waa literally 
started firom the seams by the almost tropical heat of the summer 
sun, so that we journeyed, when in it, in a tarred atmosphere, so 
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to speak. I am aware that it is a healthy smell, and so forth, but 
I don't like it, and that is the plain truth. It seems that you are 
always in a caulking yard, and it is not nice, moreover, to tar your 
light summer breeches, each time you sit down, either in the stern 
sheets or on the sides of your craft, when, in the heat of your fish- 
ing* you forget the sticky condition of your boating concern. 

My oarsman was a man of some forty summers, who rejoiced 
in the name of Bruneau, and who, notwithstanditig his cracked 
wooden shoes and his only shirt, was the happiest devil I ever 
chanced to fall across.. He, certainly, was the merriest fellow 1 
have ever seen, and his wit and happy-go-lucky philosophy were 
perfectly catching. He was a sad rogue, though, that Master 
Bruneau, and I am afraid he was, moreover, a great poacher, 
for he knew too many dishonest tricks to preserve his probity dans 
ioute son intigriti. 

However, that is neither here nor there. He never did me any 
harm — quite the reverse— and as his little failings and peccadillos 
did not affect me, I always refer to him, and to the time I was 
honoured with his company and had the benefit of his experience, 
with unmitigated pleasure. By profession he was a fisherman, />., 
he owned half-a-dozen wicker basket " pots," which he daily made 
a practice of placing in sundry nooks and corners whose attractive 
powers for fish he knew well and of old, and when he had done 
that much, he had done his day's work, and was satisfied. 

Oh, the happy, lazy life this vagabond led ! I watched hin* 
sometimes with an undefined feeling of envy. 

Ho would start early in the morning in his hachot to lift up 
his pots, and, as per agreement, he would call for me at the inn. 
1 was always ready. It was so jolly to be up at daybreak. 

" En route, monsieur ? *' he would ask, with his face all aglow, 
when he had had the morning goilte d*eau de vie which I invariably 
treated him to. Not that the drop would have inflamed his coun- 
tenance. Eau de vie is too much diluted, in rural inns, in France 
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to produce that effect on anybody, but the pleasure of being^ 
treated to it, was to him a great source of satisfaction. 

Then, oflf we would go, down to the shore, and into the bachoL 
Then I would light a pipe or a cigar, whilst he placed my rods and 
creel out of harm's way, and he would then take his oars, or the 
pole, and row us, or shove us along, according to the depth of 
water under the bottom ( I can't say keel there, for there was no 
keel to our craft). 

Well, when we reached his ground, he would land me some- 
where, at some good spot, and I would forthwith set my line 
going whilst he went to see what his " pots " contained. When he 
had visited them, he rebaited and reset them, and then, shoving 
his punt in the stream, he would lie down in it at full length, begin 
a lively ditty, and come down slowly, just as the water chose to 
carry him, until he had reached my place. 

I can now see him. His patched-up breeches had only one 
brace to hold them ; sometimes he had that brace over the left 
shoulder, sometimes over the right, sometimes it was rolled round 
his waist like a belt ; his shirt was wide open, and you could see 
his sunburnt chest and shoulders ; his large straw hat had had half 
its bottom knocked oiOf, a season or two before ; but he sang and 
enjoyed the warmth and the sun, like a bird, and was never put 
out. 

" Well, what luck ? " I would ask him. 

A fine carp, a jack, or several bream, eels, etc., according to 
chance. 

Then I would re-embark, and we would go gudgeon fishing at a 
fa.vourite spot of ours, or else over the sand banks we would go, 
and Bruneau would spear flounders or soles, as he spied them half 
biuied in the sand. 

It was very funny to see him standing up in the bow, with his. 
shirt sleeves turned up his arms, watching intently around, and shov- 
ing us slowly along, with his pole, all the while. Generally, he 
handled the pole with his right hand, and the spear with the left ; 
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for, amongst his other peculiarities, my worthy batelier was left- 
handed. When he spied a fish, whist ! down the spear would go, 
cleaving the water swiftly and silently, and out would come the 
fish in all its beauty. 

Of course, enthusiastic anglers, on reading this, will be disgusted, 
and T ought to have been, too ; at least, I have a faint idea that 
that would have been the proper thing for me to do ; but the fact 
is I was not, and were 1 to be shot for it, the very next minute, 
I acknowledge that I enjoyed it, there ! 

Somehow, in the waiting, in the watching, and in the skill dis- 
played, and knack needed, for the performance of the trick, there 
was a something which intensely riveted my attention, and the fun, 
to me, was positively very entertaining. It certainly requires quite 
as much, if not more, patience, perseverance, and skill, to spear a 
fish, in broad daylight, as to hook any shy trout with a fly, and 
those who say that spearing, under any circumstances, is very easy, 
that it is poaching, and that as such it ought to be discountenanced 
are certainly wrong in the first place, and if they are right in the 
second, then all I can say is, that sort of poaching (if poaching it 
be) is so very clever that it ought to be overlooked. 

Well, I had been about a week thus lazily enjoying myself, and 
catching specially coarse fish, with occasionally a trout or a salmon 
who would gobble up my bait, when one fine evening, as we were 
coming down the stream, with a good well full of fish, what should 
I see, but two men in a boat, going leisurely over a bend of the 
stream, and one of the two, he who stood in the bows, had some- 
thing in his hands on the ready, that looked uncommonly like a 
fowling piece. A flash from the setting sun on the barrels left no 
doubt on that ground on my mind. 

" Bruneau," said I, " what are these two fellows about ? " 

" On the watch for salmon," said he. 

" What ! And do they shoot any ? " 

" Of course they do," he replied, " when they can." 

*' But how can they manage it ? " 

N 2 
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Thereupon, Bnineau shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. He 
wai always delighted when he could show me a wrinkle. 

" They go slowly about," he went on, " over such ground where 
a shoal has been noticed to go (for, sometimes, regular troops of 
salmon are seen coming up the stream), and, when one comes up 
to swallow a grub or a fly on the surface of the water, the shooter 
fires at the eddy the flsh makes, and generally hits it, if he is e^..- 
perienced at the trick. The fellow who stands with the gun in 
yonder bachot is a clever man at that game. He is a lawyer from 
Nantes, and he comes over here, on purpose, for all sorts of sport. 
In winter time, I frequently take him in my boat up the river for 
ducks, and sometimes, in summer time, I have been with him 
salmon shooting, too. Had I not beei^ with you, it is more than 
probable he would have engaged me." 

" What gun does he use ? " 

" A sixteen bore. His usual fowling piece. In fact, it is the only 
gun he has." 

" What shot does he load with ? " 

" Large swan shot." 

•* How far does he shoot at the fish ? " 

" Ten yards is the utmost. Usually five or six yards, that is 
the proper distance." 

" Does he generally bag ? " 

" Twice out of three or four shots " 

" Let us go near them and see him shoot." 

" We must not go close to them," said he, " it would disturb 
their fish. But we will get a little closer, and then we will watch 
them. Look 1 look ! // va tirer I " 

I looked up. The man was aiming deliberately for a few 
seconds. 

" That is where he fancies a fish is going to rise," explained 
Bruneau. 

" But, how can he know ? " 

" Oh ! by the motion of the water, and sometimes he can even 
see the fish on the move." 
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Thereupon came a flash from the gun, a puff of smoke, and the 
noise of the explosion reached our ears, whilst the shooter's 
boatman, jumping forward, had laid hold of a strong landing net 
fixed to a stout bamboo pole, and had plunged it in the water. 
He, in a moment, hoisted it out, and a fine fish, I should say ten 
pounds weight, was in the net. The shooter had, meanwhile, 
coolly opened the breech of his gun, taken out the empty case, 
shoved in a new cartridge, and, closing his gun, was once more 
ready. 

" Well," I exclaimed involuntarily, " that is the first time I have 
seen, or even heard of, such a dodge, and by Jove ! it is queer 
enough, certainly, but I don't think much of it, after all." 

" Why, sir ? " said Bruneau, astonished at that opinion of mine. 

"Why? because there is no great skill required in it. It is a 
mere work of patience, and as the shooter fires when the fish 
shows itself, he does not give it any chance to escape. To ex- 
plain my meaning, were it not that, occasionally, the water causes 
the shots to glance away, every fish fired at would evidently be 
killed, and that is not sport." 

" Ah ! well, of course, opinions differ," said the hatelier^ " but, 
as for me, what I consider the sport in it is the bagging, and I 
never give any fish any chance to escape me, when I can help 
it, I know." 

"Then," I said, " you are a pot hunter, not a sportsman." 

He shook his head with a bewildered air, and said no more. 
Of course it was of no use arguing with him, for he would not 
have understood my arguments ; so I merely concluded by saying 
that any fellow who could hold a gun could do as much as the 
shooter who was before us. 

" Oh ! as far as that goes," said my man, " that is true enough, 
for, of an evening, when no gardes or gendarmes were about, I have 
often shot some salmon myself." 

"Yet you could not shoot a bird flying, could you?" 

"No, certainly not; leastways, I never tri«d, but I know I 
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could not, and it passes my comprehension to make put how 
shooters can do it." 

" Well, then, you see, since you acknowledge, yourself, that you 
are no expert at shooting, and yet you can shoot salmon, my 
conclusion was right." 

" And what was your conclusion ? " said he. 

" Why ! that any duffer could do it, and therefore that it is not 
sport; it is slaughter, nothing more nor less. Now, daylight 
spearing is sport, to my mind, because it requires skill and gives 
the fish a chance of escape, for they see you, and can there- 
fore avoid the spear when it comes down upon them ; but these 
salmon do not see the shooter, and they are positively murdered 
without a chance being given them of usingtheir means of escape. 
Those who are not hit have to thank their stars that the water 
prevented the shots from killing them, and that is the only thing 
that can save them." 

Subsequently I saw the shooter, and in a friendly chat I 
endeavoured to convince him that my way of thinking on that 
subject was the right one; but ii ny a pas depire sourd que celui 
qui ne veut pas entendre; and, as he would not hear of it, he was 
not won over, so that to this day, I dare say he has been 
pursuing his favourite mode of catching salmon, whenever the 
latter were foolish enough to give him the chance. Those oc- 
casions, I was glad to learn, are rather few and far between, at 
least as regards the river Loire ; but he told me that there are 
many places where such sport (?) is carried on, almost all the year 
round, and that a good salmon shooter can bag his dozen, in the 
course of a fine afternoon, in such favoured spots. What splendid 
sport it must be, to be sure ! Quaint enough, certainly, for the idea 
of bagging fish with a gun is, most decidedly, out of the common. 
What queer devices these Continental men do resort to, occa- 
sionally I 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



SHOOTING IN "TOURAINB. 



Three years ago, I was invited by a friend of mine, who lives in 
** La Touraine," to go and have a month's shooting with him. 
His laconic invitation is worth reading ; it ran thus : -^En Angleterre 
votes fCavez ni cailles ni perdrix rouges, Venez passer un mois id, 
Je vous en montrerau He, evidently, was not aware that we have 
both quails and French partridges on this side of the water, but as 
I had never shot many, and was anxious to, I accepted very readily, 
not to say greedily. A sportsman is always anxious to meet game 
which has hitherto been comparatively unknown to him. 

The opening of the season was fixed upon the ist of September,, 
so, towards the end of August, I started for France. The journey 
was long and wearisome ; and to the dogs, it proved almost un- 
bearable, owing to the French custom of locking the poor animals 
•in a narrow sort of iron box, with hardly any room or ventilation, 
when travelling by rail. This, I had to allow, till we reached 
Paris. But there, when I saw my handsome pointers coming out 
of their boxes looking dirty and wretched, I determined that, cost 
what may, they should no more be subjected to such a treatment. 
Accordingly, after a day's rest in Paris, when I drove to the Mid- 
land station, and took my ticket for Touraine, I insisted upon 
seeing the station-master, and we agreed forthwith that the dogs 
should travel in the guard's van, which they did, and we all reached 
our destination (a little station about twelve miles from my friend's 
residence) in good spirits. A diligence ran from the station to 
several towns, and would set me down at my friend's gate. There 
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being many passengers, I had to take my seat on the top of the- 
conveyance, and my dogs were taken on the roof, where all the 
luggage was already stowed. Then, a lot more chasseurs and their 
dogs took their places, and finally we made a start, the conveyance 
being as full as could be, and a great deal more so, than was com- 
fortable to us passengers. 

Well, we got imder way, and presently we came to an immensely 
long bridge, thrown over the Loire, and which had but one pile, 
halfway. The whole bridge was suspended by wire cables, and a 
more unsafe affair I never saw in my life. Two of our four horses 
were first taken over, at a walk, then all the passengers had to get 
out of the diligence, and walk it ; finally, the diligence itself, drawn, 
by the two remaining horses, and carrying only the driver, crossed 
over, slowly. The bridge actually danced under the tread of the 
cattle. It is a marvel that people will use such a hazardous con- 
cern. Meanwhile, all the dogs that had been left chained on the 
roof of the carriage, tried their utmost to get loose. One of them 
succeeded, and forthwith extemporized a fight with his compa- 
nions, one of which, in the struggle, missed his footing, slipped over- 
board, and there hung by the neck. It was lucky we saw it, or 
the poor brute would, undoubtedly, have been strangled. However,, 
the cocker went up, hauled back the miscreant, and secured again 
the dog that was loose. We then reached, without further mishap, 
the other side of the river, when we resumed our seats, the two 
leaders were put to again, and we started anew. 

Barring the unpleasant jingling of chains and rattling of window 
panes, inherent to carriage travelling in France— barring also the 
frequ ent appeals of the driver to the Deity, when urging onhis cattle 
— the drive was an enjoyable one, as far as the landscape was con- 
cerned. Anything more calm, more pretty, I have hardly seen. La 
Touraine has been, very aptly, called the jardin dela France; and if 
ever any province deserved well such a pretty appellation certainly 
this one does. Imagine yourself driving along well-kept roads,^. 
bordered on each side by fruit-trees, whole orchards of them, and 
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vineyards in full bloom. Plum-trees, apple-trees, nut-trees, etc., spread 
their branches over the roads, and swept our faces as we passed along. 
We had but to stretch our hands, and pluck of the fruit what we 
wanted. In the di&tance, a placid river was flowing peacefully, un- 
dulating here and there in the landscape, fine cattle were in the 
meadows, young foals were running in their paddocks, and 
poked their noses over the hedges to look at us as we passed by,, 
and then, with two or three preliminary lively kicks, started on 
their aimless gallops again. We met innumerable flocks of sheep 
and cattle on the road. Their shepherds walked in front «of the 
flock, and a quiet dog brought up the rear gently, when told ; there 
was no driving of sheep there, and I never saw a dog bite a mem- 
ber of the flock. Yet, all seemed to go on extremely well, far 
better than is to be witnessed in England, as a rule. 

We went on thus for about six miles, when we neared a town. 
I inquired of cocher the name of the place. He said it was 
Chinon, the place where Joan of Arc came to see Charles, the 
King of France. 

"Yonder is the castle," he went on, pointing with his whip to a 
mass of imposing ruins, at the top of a very high and steep hill, 
" that is where the king received her in state. You can go and 
see the place. Many tourists do. The river you see there is the 
Vienne. And now we come to the Octroi." 

Saying these words, he drew up to a small house by the road> 
side. Over the door was written Octroi, and by the side was a 
cast hron slab, on which were these words, terrible to beggars, viz : 
— La mendicite est interdite dans U defartement d*Indre et Loire, 

A gendarme, who stood by, eyed us all pretty suspiciously, but 
said nothing. The Octroi man came out in his wooden shoes, which 
he left on the ground, when he climbed on to the roof to examine 
our goods and. chattels, and see if we had anything liable to duty. 
We had nothing of the kind. At least, nobody seemed to have. 
So the oflicial slid down again, and resuming his sabots, and his 
oflicial bearing, waved his arm negligently, and said to the driver^ 
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" Cest hotly votis pouvez passer^ 

Click ! clack ! went our driver's whip, and we rattled over the 
uneven stones of the little town. More cracking of the whip, more 
tinkling of the horses' bells, every bourgeois rushing out to have a 
peep at us, and we made our entree on the market place. There, 
we drew up at an inn door, where we were to change horses. A 
^ood many of our compagnons de route got out then, going no fur- 
ther, so that we were left, altogether, about half-a-dozen, to take 
our seats when we started again. This time we retraced our foot- 
steps for a few hundred yards, and tlien crossed over a very fine 
Stone bridge, on the other side of which, for half a mile, we drove 
between houses, trees, and gardens ; then we were again in the 
country. It was about 5 o'clock then. The heat was not so op- 
pressive as it had been all day, neither were we so tightly packed up 
as we had been during the first part of our journey, so I thoroughly 
enjoyed the drive. More firuit-trees, more houses, rows of tall 
jpoplars, glimpses, here and there, of the river, more cattle, more 
sheep, a few houses, vineyards for miles, and at last cocher pulled 
up, saying to me, 

" Here is Monsieur Duval waiting for you at his gate." 

I looked. Yes ; there was Duval himself, his wife, and children 
waving their handkerchiefs. The meeting was a very noisy one, 
but I, alone, seemed to think so. My luggage, traps, and dogs 
were safely landed. One of Duval's farm men took charge of the 
lot, and we walked in. In the yard a lot of fowls, geese, ducks, 
joung cattle, were strolling about, whilst clouds of pigeons were 
tumbling in the air ; when we marched in, all of these paid me 
marked attention ; the dogs barked, the cattle stared, two or three 
ganders came and made a minute inspection of my unmentionables' 
material, the ducks quacked and flew to the pond; altogether, 
mine was a most brilliant reception. 

After dinner, Duval, who wanted to introduce me to his neigh- 
bours, took me to the village cafe^ where we met most of the 
neighbouring gentry. I was enthusiastically received, and had I 
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followed my new friends' example, and toasted them as they toasted 
me, I undoubtedly should have had to be carried home — Avis aux 
uimateurs. However, I resisted the temptation very creditably, 
and we retired at a " sober " hour and in a " sober " mood. 

As we had yet three days dear before us, we agreed — Duval and 
I — that we should, the next day, drive to Chinon, so as to procure 
there cartridges and ammunition. We accordingly went, and 
-spent the day there. 

Now, the approach of the opening of the shooting season, in a 
French department, is no small affair. For a week before the 
momentous event, all the streets of both towns and villages are 
full of pointers, setters, spaniels, beagles, and chasseurs. The 
-latter seem always then in a terrible hurry. Most of them in 
Chinon, sported already their gaiters, and were to be seen lounging in 
the cafes or cabarets^ with all their paraphernalia of sport hanging 
about them. The gunsmiths' shops worked day and night ; all 
.the dog-breakers were putting the last finishing " touches " to the 
education of the dogs that had been confided to their care ; all 
the ladies were making for their husbands or brothers wonderful 
.shooting coats with pockets even in the back and between the 
shoulders ; and everybody, for the time being, spoke of nothing 
else but Pouverture de la chasse. Already, three days before, the 
Prefect's edit had appeared, and had been posted all over the 
town, to be perused, over and over again, by enthusiastic chasseurs^ 
who could hardly believe their senses, when they saw in print, that 
their paternal Government kindly consented to allow them to 
.shoot the game that belonged to them. 

As a nfle, the opening day is fixed upon by the pfkfet (or the 
souS'prefet)y so as to suit his own convenience. If his official 
duties should prevent him, for the time being, firpm devoting him- 
.self to la chasse^ he merely considers what day will suit him best, 
and straightway determines that this particular day shall suit 
everybody else. Some of these gentlemen arrange among them- 
:selves to open their respective departments, one after the other, so 
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as to enjoy respectively each other's opening day. For instance, 
the A. B. and C. departments being neighbours, the pr^fet of A.. 
" opens " the ist of September, and invites his confreres of B. and 
C. to come, and to make the ouverture de la chasse at his place^ 
They come, of course ; then, three or four days after, B/s turn 
comes, and he entertains A. and C. After the same lapse of time 
C. does the same, and Xheprefets enjoy thus the best sport that 
three departments can give. But, what about the public ? The 
public grumble occasionally, but that is all. It is astonishing how 
meekly the French take these things. In truth they have a won« 
derful respect for anybody, or anything, official ; and they would 
no more think of interfering with Xht\r prefefs private arrangements 
of their sports than they would think of flying. Tel pays, idles 
mcsurs; it would not be safe, though, for any official in the British 
kingdom to act thus arbitrarily, I imagine. However, in Chinon,. 
some irrepressible sportsmen were bold enough to insinuate that 
Monsieur le FrSfet had not opened " Indre and Loire " sooner,, 
because he was engaged shooting in " Maine and Loire." How- 
beit, we had to put up with it, and, after all I did not think it did 
us any harm ; quite the reverse, for. I fency that our neighbours 
drove a good deal of their game to us by their enthusiastic and 
general firing. 

At last, our day came, and truly did I enjoy it. 

I am not going to weary the reader, by describing all that hap- 
pened to us ; but, as some of our sportsmen may chance to visit 
that part of France, it may not be out of place to give them a few 
hints as to how they may most successfully deal witli those most 
cunning birds, quails and red partridges, which there, are to be 
found in abundance. 

First of all, then, from experience, I have found that the 
very smallest shot is large enough to kill quail with. The 
smaller the shot the better. Anything larger than No. 8 
spoils the birds altogether ; it bleeds them inunensely ; in fact it 
shatters them so that they have no flavour when cojked, not to 
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mention that sometimes they are so spoilt that they are hardly 
worth picking up. 

On the other hand, red-leg partridges are bigger, and consider- 
ably tougher birds (in more senses than one) than the grey par- 
tridges, therefore you must not, for them, employ any shot smaller 
than No. 5 or 6. In fact, I found that one barrel of No. 8 and 
No. 5 did the business comfortably and well. This last number, 
or even No. 6, not only kills partridges well, but, when well 
directed, it will settle any hare, at that time of the year, when 
within range. 

lliis being settled, how to get near enough to the birds for a 
shot, must be our next consideration. Quails are very apt to run. 
Therefore, any pot-hunting dog will make you waste your time, by 
inducing the quails to trot. What you require for these customers 
is one of our dashing English pointers or setters, who can go the 
pace, are stanch, and stop on point as if they had been sljot or 
petrified on the spot. This sudden act of the dog literally paralyses 
the quails* proclivities. They crouch terrified, and do not even 
try to sneak away on foot. This I have found, by experience, to 
be almost invariably the case. 

Now, my friend had a dog that had a very good nose, but who 
was a regular pot-hunter, poking his nose about as if hunting for 
hares or rabbits. That style of working pleased the quails im- 
mensely. I am sure they must have laughed to themselves when 
they saw that poor * Medor * coming. As soon as he had scented 
them, instead of remaining stanch, he would follow their motions, 
and off they ran on the sly, and then rose out of range. My 
pointers, on the contrary, though they had never been on quail 
before (or perhaps for that very reason) stood them beautifully, and 
I had to kick the birds up to make them rise. And, here, let me 
^ve the intending quail shooter a wrinkle worth knowing, viz., 
never shoot at a quail till it is at least twenty yards away from you. 
If you do when it is nearer than that, you will blow it to pieces, 
and will be served as I was when I knew no better, viz., you will 
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find only the beak, a leg, and some entrails strewn on the 
ground. 

To the sportsman who delights in shooting over dogs, there are 
few sports that can compare to quail shooting. These birds have 
such a powerful scent that any. pointers or setters will readily find 
them and stop at them, and if the dogs are good, almost invariably 
they will keep the quails so well in durance vile that you will have 
to spring them yourself. Now, when you do this you* have a first- 
rate chance to score, for quails in ordinary weather are notorious 
for flying quietly, straightforwardly, and giving an unmistakable 
case of bagging. If, however, by some ill-luck, you should have 
missed with both barrels, keep your eyes open, follow the quail in 
her flight — she never goes far— -and you will see her settle again 
very soon. ' She will not, however, remain and squat where she 
has landed, but will run some little way and then stop. Now is 
your time. Go to the place at once, give your dog the full bene- 
fit of the wind — if there be any— and he will soon find again. 
And, this time* I hope you will not miss it ; if you do, you are un- 
pardonable. 

When the weather is boisterous, however, quails are as fidgety 
as dotterel. The zigzag flight, then, is the order of the day, and,^ 
under such circumstances, quails are not exactly very "easy to 
bag. They don't stand the -dog's pointing long, and their flight 
is most irregular. Snapshooting, then, if adopted, generally proves 
successful. 

Now, considering that quails come to Europe from the East, and 
consequently, that they travel enormous journeys, it seems very 
strange that when thus flushed and missed they do not fly away 
altogether, or, at least, out of sight ; but, it is a fact, nevertheless. 
You can always see a quail landing, provided no hedges or other 
obstacles interfere with your sight. ^ Sometimes I have seen them 
settling again within fifty yards, often within a hundred yatds, and 
never more than two hundred. Now, this very fact ensures great 
fun to the sportsman. There is another thing, again, in favour of 
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the sport. If any quails are close by, when you fire at one of 
them or some other game, it is rare that they will rise and fly 
away on hearing the noise of your gun. In nine cases out of ten, 
they wait their turn, one by one, and if they have to deal with an 
experienced sportsman they may all be shot. 

Red-legged partridges sometimes act in a similar manner, par- 
ticularly when they have been separated before. This gives the 
shooter an immense advantage over the birds, because he has, al- 
most invariably, time to load again (especially if he has a wise dog)' 
before any others rise, when he has just shot one, or may be two. 
A red-legged partridge proves a somewhat difficult bird to shoot 
to the sportsman who has never had to deal with them before. 
Unlike our partridges, they do not fly steadily in one direction ; 
they, like pheasants, rise at the same time that they go away, de- 
scribing thus a good angle with the ground, so that the inexperi- 
enced shooter, almost invariably, at first, fires below the birds, and 
misses them clean. To kill red-legs well, is a knack only to be 
acquired by practice. 

Then, unlike again our partridges, these red ones are to be 
found in woods, on mountains, on steep hills, under rocks, in fact 
everywhere where a well-drilled partridge ought to be ashamed 
to be seen. You will very rarely succeed in driving them to the 
open. They fly tremendously fast, and indeed it takes a good 
man to bring them down, right and left. They are, however, large 
birds, and are very beautiful. The best way to bag them is ta 
pursue the covey till they break up. When this is done, if you. 
have any good dogs, you will soon account for the birds, because, 
when separated, they lie like stones if the dogs are staunch. Owing 
to the great speed of these birds, and the difficulties of the ground 
on which they are to be found, it requires a man quick with his gun 
to kill any great number of them. A well practised snapshooter 
will there meet with success. I know a snipe shot who hardly 
ever missed one. However, they afford first-class practice, and to 
those of our sportsmen who may be anxious to try their hands 
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on them, I will say, unhesitatingly, go to France, Many depart- 
ments possess these birds, and anywhere, with proper intro- 
ductions, you will me^t with a handsome reception at the hands 
of the French gentry, and they will glory in showing you sport. 
That is my experience, at least. 



FREE-SHOOTINGS IN THE 
NORTH OF FRANCE. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



The principle from which free shootings, in France, derive their 
existence, consists in the fact that a village parish, or commune, if 
so minided, can throw open its ground to all comers for the sake 
of the ten francs duty, paid by every shooter, for the privilege of 
sporting over the said ground. This sum, /.^., ten francs (eight 
shillings), is included in the cost of the sporting licence or permis 
dt chasse. K permis de chasse costs noi^ 45 francs. Before the war 
of 1870 it used to cost but 25 francs {£1). Howbeit, the actual 
licence is, almost by its very self, worth all the money, for it is a 
most extensive and imposing document, setting forth some infor- 
mation for the holder's guidance, plainly stating, moreover, his 
age, height, and personal appearance (even to a wart on his 
nose, if this appendage of his should be so endowed), and rondered 
still more valuable by the autograph signature of the prdfet or 
spus-prefet of the. d^partement wherein the licence has been 
issued. 

Of course, those on the look-out for free shootings take their 
licences in those communes whose ground is not reserved, and no 
more is needed to ensiure them the right to sport thereon. If, how- 
ever, there are, in the neighbourhood, other communes, over 
whose free ground the shooter would like to sport, he is sometimes 
asked to pay an extra 10 francs direct into the commune secre- 
tary's hands. I have, however, met with but one instance of this 
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as yet ; but still, as it may be en vogue somewhere else, brother 
shooters may as well be warned. 

Now, what I am going to relate took place during the year 1872, 
from the end of July, up to the end of August, when I, then, went 
by invitation to shoot in La Touraine for a month. I then came 
back to my old quarters, where I stayed till the end of October, so 
that my experience of the free sport to be met there, has extended 
over a clear period of two months. I will plainly state what I 
did there, and what it cost me. I will enter into such details as 
may prove either interesting or necessary, and I have not the 
slightest doubt but that if my narrative induces som^ fellow- 
sportsman to tiy the same route, he will find' the treat most 
enjoyable. 

" How did I decide upon going to France? " Why, it was by 
the greatest chance imaginable that it came to pass. I had come 
to town with traps and luggage, bemg as yet undecided as to 
what place I should honour with my pitsence, pendant la canicule^ 
when who should I meet, one day, in the Strand, but my bosom 
friend, Charlie. 

" Why," I exclaimed, " I thought you were at Gowes ? " 

" I have been there," he said ; " but I am now anchored off 
Gravesend, and have run up here just to have a look at my 
chambers, for any stray letters that may have come in, during my 
absence. Got anything particular to do ? " 

" No," I repUed. 

" Well, come along, then.*' 

And, arm-in-arm, we plodded our way through the crowd, he, 
meanwhile, telling me all he had done. He concluded by saying 
that he intended going to Boulogne, in order to compete there for 
the yacht cup at the regatta, and would I go with him ? 

And so, it came to pass, reader, that on a lovely afternoon, 
towards the end of July, 1872, the yacht Albatross, ten tons 
measurement, getting to Boulogne at low tide, and attempting the 
passage when there was no water worth speaking off, got stuck at 
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the mouth of the harbour, with Charlie, and I, and two men^ on 
board, wondering how long we would be there kept in durance 
vile. 

However, the tide was coming up, and at dark we were moored 
all snug, safe and sound, within the harbour. A pretty state of 
things this is, though, for a place of refuge to vessels in danger as 
Boulogne is reputed, or supposed to be, to have no water at all in 
the harbour at low tide ! What are vessels to do, then, when 
caught in a storm during that time? Run somewhere else, I 
suppose — that is, if they can ; and if they can't, why run ashore, 
and there be broken up and wrecked. I have seen half-a-dozen 
British ships thus destroyed, during my short stay in the town, 
within' five miles east and five west of the harbour ! 

The first thing we did, when we landed, was to go to Jaquiers, 
to hear the news. We found there a gopdly congregation of 
English fellows, all more or less splendidly got up in sand shoes 
and Indian muslin kerchiefs rolled round their hats, together with 
a fSair sprinkling of French swells irreproachably gloved and 
booted. Charlie found himself there in his element, and, what 
with his betting and his bad play, he managed to lose, fairly or 
not, a fiver at pool. Meanwhile, I had struck an acquaintance 
with a young native, whom I had judged to be a sportsman, firom 
his having with him a very handsome pointer, of that hard work- 
ing and wear-and-tear t}rpe now so ^t disappearing to make 
room for the slender and delicate built pointers of the show 
bench, with plenty of breed, you know, and who seem to have so 
much of that kind of thing that they cannot undertake anything, 
or be put through anything, but seem merely got up to be looked 

at 

Well, this young fellow's pointer, having convinced himself, 
after a preliminary siurvey of my countenance, and a thorough 
sniffing at my person, that I was, like him, of a sporting turn of 
mind, actually placed his head on my knee. So I patted him on 
the head, and remarked that he was a fine dog. 

o 3 
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^^Aussi ban qtCil est beaUy* replied the Frenchman, bowing 
courteously. From this to that, and from one thing to another, 
I came to understand that there was a pretty fair sprinkling of 
game to be had, that the shooting season was to open, for marshes 
and rabbits, on the ist of August, and I suddenly made up my 
mind to get a licence. 

The next day, I removed my things from the yacht, and took up 
my abode at a hotel. In the afternoon, I met my French quon- 
dam friend, and he, very kindly, accompanied me through the 
process of getting vay permis de chasse. 

Had he not advised me, I should certainly not have benefited 
much by the licence, as I would, to a certainty, have got it in 
Boulogne itself. This would have given me the right to shoot only 
round about the town, where there was next to nothing to shoot, 
and very little ground to go over, in fact 3 whereas, by taking the 
licence at Wimille, a village about two or three miles from Bou- 
logne, not only does the /^/w/x authorise its bearer to sport over 
Wimille's communal ground, but also over Wimereux*s and 
Boulogne's as well. Therefore, intending sporting excursionists, 
make a note of this, and bear it in mind. 

Do as we did. We took an open fly, whose driver agreed to 
take us to la mairie de Wimille ^xA back to town for five francs, 
/>., four shillings. There are two roads leading to Wimille— one 
along the coast, the other inland, passing near the Napoleon 
column. We went by the first road and came back via the other. 

At the mairiey we found the secretary, who, upon being in- 
formed of the nature of our business, directed me to stand against 
a measuring apparatus, where he took my height. Hje then 
booked down the colour of my hair, my complexion, the nature 
of my features, and told me that mypermis de chasse would be 
ready in two or three days. 

" You need not come again," he said ; " if you will leave me 
your address, I will forward it to you.*' 

J thanked him, paid my money down, asked him to come over 
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the way with us, and have a glass of wine, which he blushingly 
accepted, and we parted the best of friends. 

Two days later, as I was just dressing, a waiter came up to my 
room. 

" There is an agent de police AoTmstaix^y' said he, "and he wants 
to see you." So saying, he looked awfully scared, and evidently 
thought I had been up to no good. 

" What does he want ? " 

" He won't say. He insists upon seeing you." 
" Some nonsense, I suppose," I said, " or else some mistake. 
Show him up." 

Two minutes later, in walks a smiling garde-champetrty with his 
little peaked cap in his hand. 

^^ Ah I bonjoury monsieur! "he exclaims. 

" Banjoury^ I retorted rather roughly ; " qtu diable me voulez- 
vous?^ 

" Oh ! " he said, grinning, " I have brought your permis de 
chasseP . 

" The deuce ! Why did you not leave it downstairs ? . I see, 
you want z.pourboire. Here, Louis 1 " 

Louis, who was, of course, listening at the door, made his 
appearance with the suddenness of a transformation-scene demon 
coming through a trap door, shouting, " Voila, monsieur!^ 

^' Here, take this man down and see that he gets a good break- 
fast." At the same time, I slipped into the gardes hand a two- 
franc piece, that pleased him immensely. Now, that is another 
wrinkle worth knowing. Always be polite and liberal to a garde- 
c/iampifrey for, virtually, he holds the key to your pleasure. He 
can harass you within an inch of insanity, if he dhooses, and it is, by 
far, the better plan to win his good graces. By being poUte, you 
tickle his vanity ; like any other man, he thinks he is somebody — 
and in truth he is, for, though the lowest in rank, he is, still, an 
official in the French ScAeUe socia/e, and as such he is to be respected. 
As for pourboires, why, a garde, worthy of the name, is always dry, 
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and he will be more thankful for a franc's worth of drink than 
for two francs* worth of meat. Such is the garde-champetr^s 
nature. 

Meanwhile, the amusements usual to all watering places were 
going on in the town ; and what between the sea-bathing in the 
morning, rides and drives in the course of the day, croquet parties 
and concerts in the afternoon, dinner parties at six, theatre in 
the evening, or dancing and flirting at the Etablissementy why, time 
flew by, very quickly, and I had hardly found time to make fifty 
cartridges before the shooting season began. By the way, about 
ammunition, may I say a word against the absurd French Customs* 
restrictions ? No powder is allowed, on any consideration what- 
ever, to enter the French territory, so that, perforce, one must use 
the French compound. Now, perhaps, I am prejudiced against 
the latter ; but, somehow, I never .make so good a bag as when I 
know my cartridges to be loaded with good British stuff*. Some- 
how, I feel then more confident, and when I know that what is in, 
can kill, it does kill, and no mistake. Confidence is everything, 
perhaps. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Well, the first of August happened to be a splendid day, and by 
eight o'clock a.m. I was ready, when my companion made his ap- 
pearance. 

As we had no rabbit downs proper of our own, my fiiend ex- 
plained to me that, legally, we could not shoot anywhere beyond ten 
mitres from, water, whether it be running water or stagnant pools ; 
in fact, nothing but water birds were to be shot at, until the open- 
ing day for general shooting came round, and that was some time 
in the first week of the following month. This being clearly set 
forth and explained, we made a start. We climbed up through 
the old town's steep streets, and, when on the road, we turned to 
the right, crossed the field (taking care, when doing so, to have 
our guns en bandoulilre^ i,e., slung over the shoulder, so as not to 
be en contravention) ^ and then we came to a streamlet, about three 
feet wide, running alternately in the open, and now and then, 
under some thick trees and bushes. This streamlet we beat 
carefiilly, the old pointer doing his duty like a cartload of bricks. 
We saw about half-a-dozen thrushes and blackbirds that flew up 
when the dog passed under the bushes ; but in the open, no snipe 
were to be found. There was, however, a horse pond a little 
higher up, and towards this the old dog (whose name, by the way, 
was Tom) directed his steps, we following in the wake. The 
pond was very nearly dry, so that behind its banks the dog dis- 
appeared. 

" Jl est en anit^* said my companion, hiuiying forward. 
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" Do you think so ? '* I asked, somewhat eagerly. Somehow, 
there is always within me, something that winds me up, when a 
dog is on point. 

'' I am sure of it,*' he returned. 

And, safe enough, there was the old fellow with his body in a 
half circle, having evidently been taken unawares by the scent. 
His tail was wagging slowly, to and fro, as I have invariably 
noticed to be the case, when setting dogs stood at snipe, parti- 
cularly jack snipe. 

'^A vous Vhonnmr^^ said my polite companion. 

" Thanks," I retorted, as pleased as Punch ; and, stepping for- 
ward, up went a jack snipe, first this way, then t'other way. 
Bang I down he came, not more than ten yards from the spot 
whence he had risen. I was leisurely gomg towards it to pick it 
up, when the dog retrieved it delicately by one wing, and met me 
halfway with the bird hanging from his lips. 

We found no more birds thereabouts, so we made another cast. 
There were a few small streams among the fields, but none of im. 
portance for about half a mile, when there was one, the part along 
which we were allowed to shoot, came through the railway line, 
and winded its course through meadows, orchards, and ploughed 
fields, for a mile and a half or thereabouts, when it ran into the 
sea. This little stream is bordered with small bunches of reeds 
here and there, and, occasionally, where the banks are low, it 
spreads itself over a morassy sort of ground, where, the ooze being 
soft, birds were wont to congregate. We flushed there, three 
couple of snipe, of which five birds were bagged. When about 
two hundred yards from the sea, we found a regular little swamp 
of some sixty square yards extent, separated in two by a low stone 
wall running down from the fields above, as a landmark, I pre- 
sume. 

We were still some distance from that morass, when, on the 
other side of the wall, I perceived a flock of lapwings, quietly en- 
joying themselves, sur la foi des trai^, I communicated my 
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discovery to my companion, who called Tom to our side and or- 
dered him to heel ; and then we managed, by crouching as much 
as, possible, to reach a dry ditch, wherein we crawled till we got 
to the aforesaid wall, when, on rising and peering through some 
holes in the coping, we discovered that our birds were within 
easy range. *^ 

Under shelter of the wall, I glanced at my companion. He 
nodded ; so we both popped our heads suddenly over. Of course, 
innumerable startled peewits ! peewit! met our ears, as the birds 
rose simultaneously. To make sure of a bird at least, I just 
floored one that rose within thirty yards, and then, with a long 
shot, I knocked over another. My companion killed three, and a 
wounded one fell a long way off on the bank of the railway, where 
its calls soon attracted a crowd of its confreres, kindly inquiring 
from him as to the meaning of his row. Now, could we but have 
come near whilst these amiabilities were going on, I have no 
doubt but that a few more birds would have come into our bags ; 
but it was not to be. Tom had seen the bird fluttering away and 
had followed him, regardless of banks and ditches; and the 
moment the worthy dog caught sight of the bird flapping its wings 
on the ground, he made straight for it, and, in spite of its ener- 
getic defence and its friends* angry swoops, he nabbed it and 
brought it back to us. However, as the bird was still alive, I re- 
solved to try one throw and then kill it. 

Sure enough, the moment the other lapwings saw it apparently 
flying, and then fallmg down so unaccountably, they all came 
down in a body, and we managed to kill two more in the melee. 
We then followed the stream towards the sea, and there, on the 
sand, but too far away, we saw several companies of sandpipers. 
These, however, were fired at by a man ahead of us, and wheel- 
ing away to sea, gave us no chance. We then reached the bank of 
the Wimereux river; we forded it, the tide being low, and then 
beat a large pond that had been dug, years before, for an oyster, or 
crab, or lobster preserve, I don't exactly remember which. This 
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pond's banks, on two sides, are overgrown with weeds and rushes, 
and the pond itself was alive with divers. At least twenty were 
bobbing in and out of the water, under our very noses. Had we 
been able to hide ourselves in ambush, we would perhaps have 
succeeded in killing some, but, as it was, we fired at a half-a-dozen, 
in vain. At the flash, the birds would dive and thus escape the 
shot. Disgusted, we went round and beat the reeds, when, to our 
utter astonishment, we found Tom pegging down two snipe. The 
dog, at the first shot in the water, had swum across for whatever 
we had fired at, and finding nothing to mouth, had fallen on point 
on the birds. I bagged both, with a rattling right and left, that 
sent my friend into ecstasies. 

We then turned to the left, and found ourselves opposite a caf%^ 
vfhosG/agade was so clean, and whose little tables in firont appeared 
so tempting, that we immediately made up oiu: minds to have 
lunch there. On drawing near, we perceived that above the door 
were painted in large letters the two words, ' Au Chasseur ' ; so 
that we could not have chosen a better place had we gone ever so 
far. Subsequently, I made this place my headquarters in all my 
expeditions, and I can recommend the people who kept it as 
thoroughly honest and complaisant. 

As we were having our snack, one of the gardes turned up, and 
came into the cafe to have unegoutte. 

" Any sport, gentlemen ?" said he. 

" Nothing wonderfiil," said my companion, pointing to our bags 
on a table close by. 

" Nothing wonderfiil I " exclaimed the man, eyeing their con- 
tents with astonishment, '^ Do you call all these birds nothing 
wonderful. Sapristi II! Why, I never saw so many birds in any 
of our chasseurs' game bags at any time, and I have been a keeper 
over this commune for more than ten years." 

The people of the house also agreed that we were either 
very clever shooters, or that we had had more than ordinary 
luck. 
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" By the way," resumed the garde, when his inspection was 
ended, and his astonishment had somewhat subsided, ^^ I have 
heard a good many shots fired in Slack's marshes, as I was com- 
ing along here. Have you gotpermis to shoot there ?" 

I had never heard of the place myself, but my companion had 
been there before. " Why," he said, " I thought the marais de 
Slack was preserved." 

" So it is," retorted the man, " that is to say, no one can sport 
there,- but those duly authorised to do so." 

" And what is needed for such an authorization? " I asked. 

" Merely to pay ten francs to the communed 

" And is there something to shoot there ? " 

" Yes, occasionally." 

" What sort of a place is it ? " 

" The ground, in the greatest part, consists of sandy downs, 
where a lot of furze is growing, and where rabbits are to be found ; 
then, there are several snipe streams, pools of water, and bogs, 
and a river where ducks come, in winter time, besides the usual 
ploughed fields, meadows, and pastures." 

" And how far is it from here ? " 

" Four kilometres ; but you can shoot as you go along, until 
you come to the racecourse, when you will then have reached the 
Slack warrens ; these being privately preserved, you will have to 
put your guns en bandouliere, and follow the road until you come 
to the bridge, over the river. When once you have crossed over 
that bridge you enter the Slack communal ground, and can shoot 
then wherever you like." 

'' Let us go," said I to my companion. 

" So we will," said he. 

We got up, settled our expenses, " treated " the keeper, shoul- 
dered oiu: paraphernalia of sport, and left the cafe.m high spirits. 

We turned to the left, where a spring runs into* a bog by the 
road-side. 

Somehow, I fancied the spot as a likely resting-place for a snipe. 
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" Bah ! " said my friend, " it is too close to the railway- line." 

In truth there was, just there, a splendid bridge, over which 
the trains passed, and of course the rumbling of the trains, at that 
place, must have been considerable. Still, as we were going by, 
I thought I should like to have a cast. 

" Passe /d," said I to the dog. 

In he went, but he had hardly floundered into the soft sward, 
when tchiek ! tchiek ! tchiek ! up flew a wisp of five snipe, who 
went in all sorts of directions, and, I am ashamed to say, escaped 
scot free. Nothing bothers you so much as too many birds at one 
and the same time ; you get puzzled, startled, and confused, just 
when you ought to be cool and collected. One ought to fix 
upon one particular bird from the beginning, and not allow his 
attention to be drawn from that bird, until the said bird is floored. 
Howbeit, it is all very well to say what ought to have been done, 
but we did not do it, and we looked awfully sheepish when, after 
our four barrels were fired, we saw the birds, evidently unhurt, 
flying up into the clouds. However, I kept my eye on them. 
They circled round, above the landscape, for some considerable 
distance, so much so, that three disappeared altogether ; but two, 
eventually, flew back some way, and then suddenly came down 
like stones, dose behind the brow of the hill. 

" Is there any water that way ? " I inquired. 

" Yes, there is a ditch always full of water, and the ground round 
it is rather soft. 

" Then, by Jupiter I we will nail the birds. Up we go ! " 

We followed the stream past a little white cottage, at the yard- 
gate of which a nanny-goat made an onslaught on Tom. Tom, 
however, was equal to the occasion, and jumping aside, gave the 
goat a jolly snap on the fetlock that made it jump on the low wall, 
and stay there, astonished. Immediately past the cottage the hill 
began. Its surface was divided by low mud walls into irregular 
fields, and by-and-by, as we were reaching the top, 

" Now," said my companion in a stage whisper, pointing to- 
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wards a low bank in front of us, '^ the ditch is behind this wall. 
Take the left side ; I will take the right. Tom, to heel, sir ! " 

We advanced cautiously, and on peering over the wall, what 
should I see but a rabbit, leisurely trotting into a furze bush, about 
forty yards away. I blazed away to the spot where I thought it 
would be. My shot flushed the two snipe, but my friend had 
been so astonished at the suddenness of my firing, that he missed 
with the first barrel, succeeding, however, with the second, in grass- 
ing his bird. The other snipe I missed myself. I then jumped 
over, and went to the furze bush with the dog. As we passed on 
the line of scent, Tom all of a sudden evinced an unmistakable 
liveliness, and, taking up the trail, he dived under the covert, 
passed dean through, to my utter astonishment went down the 
hill, and began climbing the railway embankment (which is there 
rather high), and then I saw before him, but quite near the top, 
the rabbit, slowly dragging its broken back, and all but within 
half a yard fi:om its hole. Would he get in before the dog had 
time to collar him, or not ? That was the question. However, 
we were not left long in suspense. Just as the rabbit was reach- 
ing the very mouth of its burrow, crash came the dog's jaws on 
him. Squeak ! squeak ! " Yes, you may well squeak now," 1 
thought. And the dog brought him down, very proudly. 

" Now, where shall we hide him ? " asked my companion, eye- 
ing bunny very thoughtfully. 

" Hide him I Why ? " I inquired. 

" Because if any gendarme should see it, we would have z.pro{^ 
verbal:' 

*' The deuce ! I forgot about that ! But, as far as hiding it is 
concerned, don't trouble yourself; I have got a lot of pockets.'* 
So saying, I shoved the unlucky bunny, head first, into an inside 
pocket, wherein he slid and disappeared comfortably. 

We then resumed our beat ; we turned to the left, and fix>m 
stream to ditch, and from ditch to pond, we reached the race- 
course pleasantly enough. 
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It was two o'clock then. The heat was terrific, and, though 
lightly clad, it was no light work plodding on, up and down the 
sand hills, under a burning sun, and with the loads we had. We 
remained for some time on the diflfs ; and even now, I remember 
our rest as vividly as if it had taken place yesterday. There we 
were, stretched in the soft heather, facing the blue waters of the 
Channel. Not a breath of wind rippled the sea, and the soft 
murmur of the waves, as they quietly broke over the pebbles and 
spread themselves over the sands, the bellowing of some cattle in 
the far distance, the buzzing of some brilliant insects, as they 
rushed by blindly and fluttered over the wild flowers, made only 
the stillness of the nature around us the more noticeable. Far, 
far away on the other side of the waters, the white cliffs of Eng- 
land's coast were faintly discernible. On the sea, a few yachts 
were lazily crawling, here and there, and were so far away that they 
looked like mere bits of papers ; whilst a fleet of lumbering, brown- 
sailed, old-fashioned French fishing-smacks from Boulogne, were 
following in each other's wake like so many drowsy sheep. 

Half-past two ! How quickly time has flown by ! We jumped 
up, and made our best way towards Jlack. We soon reached the 
bridge, and went straight to an inn close to the marsh. The 
man who keeps that inn is an influential member of the communal 
council, and he, forthwith, granted us the right to sport at once if 
we chose, and promised to get us a card, en r^gle, within a day or 
two. However, as some shooters had been all over the place be- 
fore us, we gleaned merely a teal in the river, and two jack snipe 
in one of the streams. Then, as evening was drawing near, and 
we were too tired to think of walking back to town (there being 
no conveyance of any kind to be had, but a springless manure 
cart), we agreed to remain overnight, and shoot all the next day. 
Accordingly, we bespoke two beds at the inn, and my companion 
despatched a messenger to his friends, to inform them of our plan, 
and to take over our game, as it might have spoilt, the weather 
being so hot. Our host's daughter, a buxom lass of some seventeen 
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summers, cooked for us a splendid omelette sautee. The old man 
himself fetched us from his cellar a spider- webbed and mossied 
bottle of Botdeaux, and we made as good a supper as could have 
been expected in such an out-of-the-way village. After supper, 
our host entertained us, for some time, with recitals of his own 
deeds in the marsh, for he used to be an enthusiastic gunman him- 
self in his younger days, and though he still shoots occasionally 
a rabbit or two, for which purpose he keeps a rabbiting dog, he 
has lost all his youthful " fire," as he expressed it, — and then we 
retired for the night. 



i» 



CHAPTER XXi: 

A little before dawn, we were called by the innkeeper. How 
stiflf I felt, and how unwilling I was to leave my bed, no one can 
conceive who has not been shooting a whole day as long as he 
could go. But, of course, my unwillingness was all nonsense. The 
moment I had brought my sleepy brain to bear on the object of 
my rising, I became all alacrity. Out of bed we jumped. I 
pushed open my window, and looked out. All was as still as the 
grave in the little village ; but a thrush, at the top of a tree on the 
other side of the road, was already heralding the comihg of the 
new day, and far, far away, beyond the village, beyond the marshes 
and behind the hills, a feint rosy streak was already tinting the 
heavens. There was not a cloud in the sky; a few stars were 
still glimmering and blinking, and going out one by one, as the 
light increased ; the new day was getting in apace, and there was 
no time to be lost. 

"Z<? dejeuner est pret^ messieurs I ^^ shouted the young girl, 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

" All right. We are coming." And we hurried our dressing. 
(Lace-up boots are mighty comfortable things, when once they are 
on, tight and right; but what a nuisance it is to lace them 
up !) 

Just as we were getting into the breakfast-room, a dog-cart 
came rattling over the paved bridge, and drew up at the door. 

" Now, who the deuce may this be ? " we wondered. We were 
not long left in suspense. A cheery voice began the well-known 
ditty: 
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** I wish some one would shove me . . . ." 

(Nothing easier, we thought.) 

" Into two or three thousand a year, . . . ." 

(This altered the case, though.) 

** I would soon find a girl to love me, 
*< And call me a duck and a dear 1 " 

That was likely enough. What was just as likely was that the 
singer was a thorough Briton, as indeed he turned out to be. And, 
in he walked, gun in hand, and dog at heel, whilst his man, 
helped by the innkeeper, unharnessed his mare. This gentleman 
was a subscriber to the marshes, and, for several seasons, he had 
come regularly, two or ' three times a week, to sport there. He 
told us that, in winter time, all sorts of wildfowl came into the 
marsh. 

" But I suppose a lot of shooters turn jout then ? " I inquired. 

" Not at all," said he. " You see, those who have licences, in 
this part of the world, are either landowners or shopkeepers. The 
landowners stick to their own ground, and the shopkeepers can't 
leave their shops, except on Sundays ; so that no one interferes with 
the sport, here, for the whole week. And that is how it comes to 
pass that, almost invariably, I manage to fill up my bag." 

Meanwhile, we had discussed our breakfast, and prepared to 
start. Our new acquaintance was going on the other side of the 
river, where he had private leave to sport, and wished us good 
luck. 

" What time do you intend going back to town ? ** said he. " If 
you would not mind my humble conveyance, I would be most 
happy to take you back with me. I live near Boulogne, about a mile 
and a half on the other side of the town, and would put you down 
anywhere you like." 

We were much obliged for the offer ; but we intended shooting 
all the way back, as I wanted to know well the limits of the 
ground, whereon my licence gave me the right to sport. So, with 
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many thanks, we parted from our obliging brother knight-of-the- 
trigger. He went and disappeared at the comer of the road. We 
turned to the right, crossed the bridge, and at once began busi- 
ness in a small osier-bed growing along the bank of the river. 
My companion remained outside, and 1 went in, to cross through, 
floundering in the bog, until I reached the bank of the river. 

" A vous /" shouted my friend. 

I looked up, and through the tops of the trees I saw a snipe 
zigzagging towards me. Thus warned, scolopax had not much 
of a chance, and I tumbled it easily. The report, moreover, rose a 
moorhen from the bank of the river, and she flew heavily towards 
some reeds on the other side. I did not give it time to reach 
them, though, and knocked it over senseless on the top of the 
water, where it floated, and came down past me, carried away by 
the stream. 

I shouted out for Tom ; but no Tom was to be seen anywhere. 

" Have you the dog ? " I called out to my friend, who was then 
to me invisible. 

" No ! I suppose he is on point, somewhere. What have you 
shot ? " he shouted back. 

" I have got the snipe, it fell at my feet ; but I have just killed 
a moorhen, and it is floating away down the river. And, by Jove ! 
it is now disappearing under the bridge ! Never mind, though, 
'tis only a moorhen. I will look for the dog now. Keep a good 
look-out wherever you are." 

I accordingly entered the osier-bed once more. It was but 
some thirty or forty yards wide ; and, as I said before, it grew 
between the river and the road. 

I beat it well, but could not see the dog anywhere, when my 
friend called out, 

" There is Tom ! " 

" Where ? " 

" In the open. Walk straight towards the river ; the dog is by 
a ditch, and on point." 
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I hastened forward, but the branches of the willow-trees whacked 
against my gun barrels, and, finally, I floundered in a bog, and 
went slap on my face, when bang ! and bang ! went my friend's 
gun. And as I rose, muddy and scratched, I saw the dog with a 
teal in his mouth going towards his master. 

I washed my hands at a brook, and we resumed sport. We 
beat carefully all the ditches, bagged a few snipe here and there, 
fell in with some lapwings in a pasture, and, then I bagged a 
heron. However it could have come to pass that the luckless 
bird allowed me to get so near him I can't conceive, knowing how 
wonderfully watchful these birds are ; and, the only way I can 
account for it, is by presuming that the bird had been previously 
wounded by some one else. However, whatever may have been 
the cause, there was the fact, that he rose about ten yards away 
from behind a meadow bank. 

After he was bagged, we went towards the spring, as it is called, 
and there we found two jack snipe. There was a hut close to the 
pool there — but what a hut ! It was merely made of mud and 
reeds, and was lower than a big dog's kennel, though longer, of 
course. Inside, it was plentifully supplied with straw. Of course, 
it was impossible to even sit in it, one had to get in, legs first, 
and remain stretched at full length, on the stomach or on the side ; 
and how the shooter who owned the concern could stand such a 
state of things, I cannot very well imagine. 

In front of the hut, and but seven or eight yards from its 
entrance, were stuck in the mud three very rough imitations of 
fowls, made merely with straw and a piece of wood or two. It 
was, truly, a very primitive decoying concern ; yet we were told, 
subsequently, that the man who shot from it succeeded very fairly, 
in very rough weather. . 

The shootings extend there, up to the next road, and then we 
had to turn back on our own footsteps. Other shooters had 
turned up by that time, and some were beating the ground, not 
merely near the water, but a little everywhere ; and, by-and-by, one 
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actually flushed a covey of partridges, banged at them, killed 
one, and sent the rest flying our way. Nobody was by. The 
temptation was too strong. Before I was conscious of what I was 
doing, I floored the leader and a tailer, and then I bethought my- 
self that I was en contravention. Howbeit, the thing was done, 
and it was not a crime, after all. We picked up my birds, and 
went back to the inn. There we had some refreshments, after 
which we started to beat the other part of the ground, over which 
we had not as yet gone, and which was at least three times as large 
as that which we had just beaten. 

The streams there wound between sand hills, behind which we 
stalked several curlews and lapwings. Then we beat the streams, 
but found only one or two snipe, a moorhen, and several oxbirds. 
However, just as we were turning a sharp bend of the largest 
stream, quack ! quack ! up went two ducks. I killed one clean, 
and the other one, severely hit, flew on, lower and lower. I ran and 
climbed up the bank to follow him by sight, and saw him tumble 
into a little garden aitenant to a small peasant*s cottage, hard 
by. 

So I went down again, picked up the dead bird, and then we 
went towards the place where the wounded one had fallen. A 
terrific row seemed to be going on in that direction, though, and, 
before we had proceeded a dozen yards, open flew the garden gate, 
and out an enraged virago came and rushed towards us, foaming 
at the mouth and lavishing the foulest epithets upon us whilst she 
was shaking the now dead duck in our faces. 

For some time, we could not understand what she meant, and 
I was beginning to feel my equanimity oozing out altogether at 
the woman's abuse, when her "man" turned up, and, taking the 
dead duck from her hands, ordered her to " shut up " and go in 
doors. 

" yamais ! " she exclaimed fiercely, stamping her foot and 
shaking her fists. 

" Oh ! won't you, though ? " he retorted very quietly, and, 
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hitting her on the face with the bird, he pointed out the door 
to her ; then, though very reluctantly, she, finally, after a toss 
or two of her head, went in. Then, the man explained to us 
that the two ducks were his decoys, and, as a proof, showed us 
the pieces of leather sewn round their legs, wherewith he used to 
fasten them for their night's work. It was all his wife's fault, he 
said. If she had not let the ducks loose against his recommenda- 
tion, they would not have got shot ; but, all the same, it was 
a heavy loss to him, as good call ducks were not to be easily 
replaced. 

I was very sorry, of course, and if the wife had not been such a 
demon, I would have oflfered the man some compensation. As it 
was, I merely gave him his birds, and there the matter ended. 

We then went towards the seashore. Where the river Slack 
joins the sea, there are immense flats of mud, where we found 
thousands of oxbirds. These, however, after two or three shots 
had been fired, grew rather shy, so we went forward, and soon 
found ourselves on the strand. 

Formerly, at that place, used to be a harbour, now completely 
filled up, both by mud and sand. The wooden jetties of the piers, 
though, are still there (partly, at least), and at low tide one can 
see the wrecked and rotten wooden piles projecting out to sea. 
(How improvident are the French people ! This harbour, which, 
not very long ago, afforded shelter to a regular fleet of fishing 
boats, now is completely filled up, and presents a most desolate 
aspect.) Close by, was a brig, already broken up, and some of its 
timbers shoved nearly in the downs. A few wreckers were loiter- 
ing about, but contented themselves with looking on, with wistful 
eyes. There were two or three douam'ers there, to keep them at a 
distance (a very necessary precaution this), but at night the officers* 
diligence occasionally relaxes, and then the plunderers make short 
work of it (perhaps with the customs officers* connivance, too). It 
does not do, I believe, to be too severe with the Ambleteuse wreckers, 
as they are a wicked and revengeful lot. Strange stories are afloat 
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as to their misdeeds, which, if true, reflect very strongly on their 
bad instincts. 

The tide being low, and the shore, here and there, being inter- 
spersed with rocks, stones, and seaweeds, we made it our duty to 
try every likely place of refuge for birds. We thus walked along 
the sea till we reached the Wimereux's Customs officers' station, 
when we rested awhile ; and, as we were told that several shooters 
were inland, we resolved to keep by the seashore. There were 
lots of birds, and we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly well. When 
we reached the Wimereux river, we went again to visit the oyster 
pond. There were still divers innumerable \ but, as I had but a 
few cartridges left (out of the fifty I had started with !), I refrained 
from wasting any unlikely shots, but went to beat the rank grass 
and reeds, on the opposite side. I took the dog with me ; and 
by-and-by, as he was quartering, he appeared to have scented 
something on the right. He went there and entered the water, 
sniffing audibly ; and finally, from among a mass of tangled weeds, 
he mouthed something, and, shaking his head violently (because 
the something was very wet, I suppose), he brought it out and 
laid it on the bank. It was one of the divers we had shot at the 
day before. It had been dead at least ten hours, and was already 
bad, so we left it. There being nothing else to be seen, we went 
to the cafi du chasseur^ where we had some ale. 

After half an hour's rest, we were preparing to start, when there 
came such a clap of thunder as made the house quake to its very 
foundations, and such a storm burst over our heads as I had not 
witnessed for some time. In five minutes, the road was all but 
impassable, and the river, yellow and swollen, came rushing imder 
the bridge, carrying down all sorts of debris. Of course, we could 
not think of sporting any more under the circumstances ; so we 
waited, until the weather cleared away somewhat, and, slinging 
our guns on our backs, we started for town. All went well till we 
were about half way back, when another storm overtook us, and 
there we were, plodding along against the wind, with the rain 
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whipped into our faces, and drenched to the skin, the water 
actually dripping in a continuous stream from our hats on our 
noses, moustaches, and beards, and from hence on our coats, 
whence it dribbled fitfully along our trousers, and then found its 
way into our boots ! Comfortable that— very ! 

The poor dog was like a live wet sponge, trotting behind our 
heels. He was so disgusted at the state of affairs that he kept on 
blinking all the way, and stepped anywhere, in or out of the pools 
of water, perfectly regardless of their presence. 

Over us, the storm thundered, and the streaks of lightning 
went from one end of the horizon to the other in the blackening sky ; 
the sea was a mass of foam, the seagulls screeched for joy as they 
were being blown about by the gale, and as far as we could see 
aU the boats out were hastening back towards the harbour. What 
a change in the scenery when compared to that which had pleased 
us so well the day before ! 

However, it was not (rough as it was) without its charm, to me 
at least. Whether radiantly bathed in sunshine, or gloomily 
wrapped up in stormy clouds, nature, to me, is always beautifUl. 
As to the inconvenience of being wet, that is one of the minor 
discomforts to which a real sportsman must cheerily submit ; and, 
in truth, we would get sick of fine weather, if we should not 
occasionally be drenched. At least, that is the way I look at 
things, and I always take both the smooth and the rough, just as 
Providence in its wisdom thinks fit to send it to me. 

We reached Boulogne in a sad physical plight (we looked like 
drowned rats), but a change of clothes, and a good dinner, soon 
brought things to rights ; and when, on our retiring for the night, 
we shook hands and my fiiend asked me how I had enjoyed my- 
self, during our trip, I replied, " Never more in my life 1 " from the 
bottom of my heart. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The storm increased, and raged all night ; and, in the morning, 
the wind was blowing a perfect gale, so I did not even attempt 
to go out shooting that day. We strolled about the town, Charlie 
and I, whilst my whilom French companion went to the Eta- 
blissementy where we subsequently met him, during the afternoon 
concert. The magnificent ball-room floor was, for the nonce, 
covered with seats, and the attendance of English visitors was 
enormous. After the first part of the performance, we went up- 
stairs, through the card-rooms and billiard-rooms, and then we 
stood on the gallery that faces the sea. There, a weird spectacle 
met our gaze. The sea was perfectly lashed into fiiry, and I 
thought that a vessel could not have lived on it an hour. 

We looked all round the horizon, and, at last, we saw a sail 
in the west, so we procured a telescope firom the reading room, 
and soon we made it out to be a brig, evidently driven by the 
gale, and coming rapidly towards us. Then, to our consternation, 
we perceived that, the tide being low, the wretched vessel could 
not possibly enter the harbour and find therein a refuge ! By that 
time, the news that a vessel in danger was in sight had spread like 
wildfire, and almost everybody had turned out on the verandah to 
watch the brig, and many were the ejaculations expressed on all 
sides for the welfare of its crew ; but, it was pretty evident that 
we were going to assist at the denouement of a drama. 

On came the vessel, dismasted and perfectly uncontrollable. 
She made a poor, and, of course, unsuccessful attempt to get 
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within the bar, and then she was irresistibly driven ashore, past 
the East Pier, on to the sands, where she rolled and tumbled and 
rocked, this way and that way, smashing her remaining mast, and 
heeling over, almost completely, there to be tumbled about, to 
and fro, as the heavy waves came upon her and retired in rapid 
succession. Of course, all of us had (at least the male part of the 
company) made off for the strand, where a lifeboat soon drew up, 
and made two or three attempts to rescue the crew. At last a 
line was sent aboard, and half-a-.lozen people came ashore, more 
dead than alive. The ship was a complete wreck within two or 
three hours. 

Now, may I ask, what good is such a harbour as Boulogne's ? 
No one can get in, unless the weather be fair and the tide up. 
Practically, therefore, the port is perfectly useless in cases of emer- 
gency. That such a state of things could easily be altered, every- 
body knows, but then the apathy and the red tapeism of the 
French are proverbial institutions : and until a first-class French 
man-of-war gets wrecked in firont of the place, no attempt will be 
made to improve its entrance. 

The next day being moderately fine, we started by train for 
Wimereux. In ten minutes we reached our destination, and there 
we found ourselves in company with three other shooters, who 
had come by the same train in another carriage. My companion, 
who knew them well, introduced me at once, and we came down 
the hill altogether, like old acquaintances, We " liquored " up at 
the Snipe Shooter Inn (cognac et strop de groseilles^ in a large tum- 
bler of lemonade, was the order of the day, as far as I was con- 
cerned), and, finally, we were asked to accompany our new friends 
on to a chasse riserveCy near Slack. So off we went, shooting as 
we did so, all along our ground, until we came to the Garenne de 
Slack, where we were met by one of the keepers, a man whose 
figure is, I dare say, pretty well known to every racing man who 
attends the Boulogne races. He is an awfiilly tall fellow, with 
wide shoulders, and wears a military peaked cap ; it is he who 
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(assisted by the departmental gendarmes) keeps the course clear, 
when the races are on the tapis. 

Well, this man accompanied us across the furze fields, on the 
right of the race-ground, until we reached our limits, when we 
began beating for rabbits. One of our new acquaintances had with 
him a small black-and-tan terrier, about the size of a large rat, who 
did wonders in the thick prickly furze. 

I had noticed, from the very first, the little doggy's eagerness, 
and I had made a memorandum to stick to him as long as we 
should be in the low covert. His name was Zoo-zoo, at least 
that's what I heard him called by every one, and forthwith I made 
friends with Zoo-zoo. His master was a very amiable gentleman, 
certainly ; but, as he was also asthmatic and gouty, he did not 
keep up well with the dog's ardeur, and I, consequently, came in 
for all the fim. Our companions had gone to the right, the old 
gentleman and I took the left. The dog had entered the furze, 
and disappeared therein. Presently, there came a whimper, then 
I heard the terrier dashing ahead, so I kept my peepers pretty 
well skinned, and the moment bunny stirred and peeped out, I 
banged into him with right good will, and sent him head over 
heels down the hill, with Zoo in close attendance. I went to pick 
up the rabbit, but Zoo strongly objected to anything of the kind, 
and as he would not let go when I lifted up the rabbit, the dog 
came up also, hanging therefrom, and I had to shake off the little 
. " ratter." The old gentleman had come up by that time, and, as 
I knew he would be pleased to make believe he had killed the 
rabbit, I gently, but firmly, insisted that he should have it. There- 
upon, /<?ar/!j:^rw^, he protested, but I could see, by the pleased 
light of his countenance, that he was perfectly delighted, so, with- 
out more ado, I turned him round and slipped bunny in the net 
of his game bag, The old boy then shook me heartily by the hand, 
and, tired with his exertions, he took out his flask, we had a pull, 
and he then sat down on the ground, lighted a meerschaum, and 
declared that he was perfectly satisfied with his day's sport, and 
had had enough of it. 
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It turned out, subsequently, that the worthy old gentleman had 
come over that very ground at least for a year, and he had never 
been known during that time to have killed anything. Hence his 
unbounded pleasure at the prospect of carrying home a rabbit, 
that every one, of course, could see, and whom every one would 
think k£ had killed. 

" But what about Zoo ? " I asked him, when we parted, com- 
pany, after he had sat down, and declared his intention not to 
stir any further for the rest of the day. 

" Oh / 2^0 voussuivra avec plaisir,^ he said ; " as you have killed 
something to him, he will go with you an)rwhere. He does not 
mind me at all." 

" That is all right ; then, good-bye." 

" Don't forget to call for me when you go home." 

" No, I won't." 

Off I went, at a run, for I could hear Zoo getting excited. He 
was scratching at a burrow when I got up to him ; I had come 
just a little too late. 

I called the dog away, but he would not give up his scratching, 
and when I attempted to take him up bodily, he showed fight ; so 
I put on one of my thick gloves, and, in spite of his snarls, I car- 
ried him away, and then put him down at a furze tunnel, wherein 
he instantly dived, and began hunting greedily. A whimper, but 
very faint, a dash, then two or three louder whines, and out dashes 
a rabbit across the path. Bang ! the white patch of the tail gave 
a kick in the air, and number two was bagged. Then there came 
a grand set-to. The dog got into another small furze field, of 
about sixty square yards in extent ; but the furze was there about 
my height, and so very thick, that I could neither go in with the 
dog, nor see anything. " Well, this is a pretty go, certainly," I 
said to myself. " Here is the dog going on like fun, all over the 
shop ; I cannot fire ; and if the rabbit goes to ground, the blessed 
terrier will scratch the burrow till doomsday." 

Just then the terrier's voice came my way, then nearer, nearer 
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still, en zigzag; that put me on the qui vive^ an J I remained so 
silent that I could hear the undergrowth of ripe furze crackling 
under the dog's rush. 

" I wonder if they will come out this time," I was thinking, 
when, suddenly, ten yards from the field, there appeared a hare, 
tearing up the hill comme HI avait lefeu derrilre. How this hare 
had got out, 1 don't know, for I declare I did not see him dp it. 
It was like a legerdemain performance. There was nothing. 
Heigho ! Presto ! There was the hare. 

I forgot the contravention again (it is astonishing what a short 
memory shooters have, in what concerns any restrictions to their 
sport). I shot the hare, hid it in one of my inside pockets, and 
then went after the dog, who had gone further, on business in- 
tent. 

However, it turned out that we were getting on tabooed ground^ 
for I heard some one shouting lustily, and, looking up, I saw the 
long keeper afore-mentioned, coming down the hill with such im- 
mense strides of his long legs that he appeared to me slit up to 
his head, and, like a gigantic compass, going ofif of its own ac- 
cord. 

I need not say that he was soon near me. 

" Ceci est reserve, monsieur ^^ he said. 

" Well, you know,'* I said, " it is all the dog's fault. He went 
in first, and I followed him." 

This specious defence made the living compass laugh, and he 
good-humouredly took me into the right direction. I handed him 
my game bag, and, what with his beating the bushes with his long 
stick and the dog's hunting, I bundled another half-dozen rabbits 
ere we reached my companions, who, seated on the sward, were 
watching us, and resting after their fatigues. 

"Now," they said, "what have you done with your elderly 
companion ? " 

" He stopped at the first field we came to," I said. " He got 
a rabbit " (you see, I did not say he killed it, so that I did not 
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tell a fib, and, at the same time, I did not betray the old boy), 
" and, then, said he had had enough, and would remain there, 
until it is time to go home. We are to pick him up on our way 
back." 

" // a tu^ nn lapin ? " they exclaimed, increduously. " Impos- 
sible ! ** 

" Well, he has got it, that is all- 1 can tell you," I replied, and 
we all laughed like mad beings. 

After awhile, we started anew. There was, close by where 
we stood, a very fine stream of running water, about two or three 
yards wide. It wound through the plain, across the meadows, 
under the road, and then overflowed part of a field, after which it 
resumed its course, and disappeared behind a hedge, beyond 
which we could not sport. Now, the moment all this ground was 
pointed out to me, I immediately fancied the little bit of stream 
past the road, and I volunteered to beat it. I only remahaed in 
it a quarter of an hour, but I fired twelve shots there, and bagged 
five snipe, and three jack snipe. I found the jack lying wonder- 
fully close, so much so, that Tom pegged them down, one after 
the other, like so many stones. Not so the siffpe, however, for 
they were as wild as hawks, and all but one had to be shot 
at long range, besides half a score more that flew up out of 
range. 

These were not all lost, for we watched several of them flying 
up circling, and then going down by the stream, about a quarter 
of a mile off". After these, we started. We found them, and about 
fifty more, in wisps, in a large morassy field, where they gave us a 
lot of sport. All that part of the ground is totally uncultivated, 
being natiu:ally soft and oozy, besides being occasionally overflowed 
by the stream, when gr^at rains have fallen. This had just been 
the case two days before, and the consequence was, that no better 
feeding ground could have been discovered by the birds any- 
where, hence the great number congregated there. 

The French, as a rule, are not expert snipe shots. In truth, 
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they do not attend to it with anything like the care and fire ex- 
hibited for that sort of sport in England. I, for one, prefer snipe 
shooting to any other shooting whatsoever (when the birds are 
fairly numerous, cela s'entend) ; somehow I like bog-trotting — I 
like the ooze, the mud, the water splashing about — I like to get 
in a mess, in fact ; and I never enjoy myself more than when, 
ankle deep in mud, or up to my knees in reeds and rank grass, 
I see a snipe rise, and knock it over. But not so with the great 
majority of the French ; you see they are too proud of their para- 
phernalia of sport, their gaiters are so new, and their boots so 
fine, that they don't like spoiling either. They do not consider 
these as mere mfans (and as such not to be considered at all) ; 
the consequence is, they object to any of that floundering 
business that makes my delight, and, as they cannot decently ex- 
pect the birds to change their standing ground for the shooters* 
sakes, it thus happens that most of the birds remain unmolested. 
And then, again, I found, on inquiry, that the shooters' cartridges 
are not at all doctored — />., they are not made for particular game 
or circumstances, as ours are. Thus, for instance, it stands to 
reason that, although a man with cartridges containing number 
four shot may kill snipe, he will not do so, so readily and so easily, 
as he would with smaller shot. Yet I found all my companions 
firing away large shot cartridges at jack snipe. A few were 
killed, but by far the greater quantity escaped. 

Now the following is, for snipe, the manner in which I proceed. 
Right barrel : I make my cartridges as follows — /.<?., one third (in 
volume) of the cartridge-cases filled with powder ; over this, a 
moderately-i^ick wad, the remainder of the case filled with dust 
shot, over which a small wad. liCft barrel : a little more than 
half the case filled with powder; over that, a moderately-thick 
wad, and the remainder of the case filled with number six shot and 
a small wad over it. Now, with two such cartridges, in a good 
double 1 2 -bore gun, one ought to grass nine out of every ten snipe 
that rise within twenty-five yards. And you will find that, except 
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under extraordinary circumstances, snipe will let you get quite as 
near as that, oftentimes far nearer, and sometimes inconveniently 
so, too. With a good dog, one has to kick up the birds, occa- 
sionally, just as one has to do to quails. And, by the way, about 
quails, as we were scouring the country we could hear them " call- 
ing " on all sides, in the wheat field!s ; and, though some shooters 
had killed some, I had not, as yet, killed one myself. It was in 
that snipe field I just spoke of, that I had my first shot at a 
quail. 

There was a dry part of the field, running along a high bank, 
behind which I found the dog pinning down something, which I 
fully expected would be a snipe, as the dog was, though firm, yet 
hesitating like, as if pleased at meeting an old fiiend. I stood on 
the bank urging the dog to make it rise, but the old pointer would 
not stir, though he kept slowly turning his head sideways towards 
me, and looking at me as if to say, " Now then ! Here you are ! 
Why don't you come down ? " 

The reason why, was that there was just there an eight-foot drain, 
into which I had no wish whatever to tumble. However, do what 
I would, and yell as I liked, as the bird would not rise, I made 
up my mind to jump the ditch, and, cautioning the dog to be 
steady, I went in search of a suitable jumping place. This I 
found, or rather fancied I found, at a place where, evidently, the 
cattle were wont to come to drink ; but I landed up to my thighs 
in ooze, messed myself generally, and my gun in particular. The 
dog stood stock still, however, and had never stirred. I hastily 
cleaned the gun, reloaded it, cocked it, and then went to the 
point. 

I got to fifteen yards from the dog, and called out ; nothing 
moved. Ten yards ; five yards ; three yards. Finally, I stood 
by the dog's side. And you may imagine how I looked round about 
my feet in the direction pointed to by the dog's nose, but I could 
not see anything. Then, all of a sudden, I saw, oh ! such a little 
beauty ! In a tuft of grass, two inches high and about an inch 
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square, there was such a pretty, tiny, little bird, with such little 
brilliant beads for eyes, that I could hardly believe my senses. 
It was a quail, there was no mistake ; but such a little one as I 
had as yet never seen, though I had read about them. Well, to 
make matters short, I stood back two or three yards, shied one of 
my gloves at the bird ; it rose instantly. I let it go about twenty 
yards, and then grassed it. There is nothing easier to kill than a 
quail ; the smallest shot brings it down, and it flies usually very 
evenly, just like a partridge settled in her flight, but not so fast by 
far, so that the merest tyro can bag them. 

Well, it seemed as though we had hit upon a colony of these 
birds, for we flushed about a dozen successively, within an hour's 
time, and of these, nine or ten we accounted for. 

It was then about two p.m. The heat was again terrific. The 
very dogs had given up hunting. As for Zoo, he had deserted a 
long time before ; in fact, from the very moment I went along 
the stream he had gone back again to ses amours, i.e., the rabbits, 
until he, too, got tired of it, and then rejoined his master. 

We were then in a flat marsh that, to me, bore a somewhat 
familiar look. I called out to my neighbour : 

" We are not far from Slack ? '* 

" No.'* 

"1 thought not. I fancied I remembered having seen this 
marsh from the Slack's marshes the other day. Well, it is getting 
hot \ I am tired, thirsty, and hungry ; let us go to the inn, and 
have a snack." 

He passed the word to his neighbour, who in his turn shouted 
it to the others, and we thus went shooting along in a line until 
we reached the road, when at once we made tracks for the inn, 
where a good rest, a good wash, and a good meal, soon made us 
ready again for sport. This, as usual, carried us farther than we 
intended going, and darkness had set in when we reached Bou- 
logne that evening. And, then, as we were passing the Octroi, 
we bethought ourselves that we had forgotten to call, on our way 
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back, for my old companion of the morning. We were just won- 
dering what had become of him, when a fly overtook us, and our 
very individual, popping his head out of the window, shouted to 
the driver to stop, and then getting out, he apostrophised us as 
follows : 

" Well, you are a nice lot of fellows, you are ! to leave me like 
that, all alone — ^" 

" It was your fault," they said ; " you should not have remained 
behind/' 

" And where is Zoo ?" I inquired. 

" Here," he replied, and, opening his coat pocket, he showed 
me the " rabbiter " safely ensconced therein, and resting his little 
limbs. 

All is well that ends well. We all laughed merrily, and going 
into a cafe^ we wound up by a parting glass, and then we separated 
for the night. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

What a contrast individual tastes do present, when brought, 
prominently, side by side ! Now, for instance, as far as Charlie 
and I were concerned, our favourite pursuits diflfered so widely, 
that, though we had been bosom friends for years, and though we 
had gone together to France, like two brothers on pleasure bent, 
yet, rarely were we in each other's company. I used to rise 
betimes, have an early breakfast, and then be off for the rest of 
the day, never, on any account, turning up at our hotel before 
night had fairly set in. This used to happen six days out of 
seven. 

Now, Charlie, when ashore, would never come home, except 
very late at night — or rather in the small hours of the morning ; 
and of course, under those circumstances, he never got up till 
the middle of the day (and sometimes afternoon), when I actually 
had been for hours en route, so that we hardly ever met, but on 
Sundays, and at supper time. He used to gamble extensively, 
attend all theatrical and operatic performances, and there was not 
a grand ball given an)rwhere, for miles, that he did not, by hook 
or by crook, in some way or other, manage to attend. When- 
ever we chanced to be together, I used to chaff him about these 
things, when he would readily acknowledge that it was a very 
queer way, certainly, of relaxing his brain; but hinting, at the 
same time, at the folly of some people he knew, who went from 
dawn till sunset, fagging in all sorts of weather, and over all sorts 
of grounds, clean and otherwise, after some birds or rabbits who 
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had done them no harm, and exulted exceedingly whenever birds 
or rabbits were bagged, as if they had done grand thmgs. 

What could I reply to such an absurd way of reasoning ? So 
far, he had been successful in his speculations, and he, accord- 
ingly? felt conceited ; but, by-and-by, there came a change over 
the scene. He met with reverses, and this opened his eyes, and 
he saw the folly of his course. However, I never could induce 
him to take thoroughly to shooting. He tried it, but it was too 
late. It did not come natural to him. Somehow, in his youth, 
he had not had any practice in the art of fowling, and now he 
felt awkward and clumsy ; his shot would always go too low or 
too high, too much to the left or too much to the right ; besides, 
being unaccustomed to fagging along, as he termed it, he soon 
used to get knocked up, and meeting with no success, and, con- 
sequently, no encouragement, he soon gave it up ; but wisely took 
again to his boat, in which he went knocking about, all over 
the Channel, visiting pretty nearly all the French ports worth 
visiting. 

As for me, after a week's shooting, I found that I had to extend 
the course of my perambulations, if I wished not to come home 
empty-handed, or nearly so. The ground, near the town, was 
beaten so close, that it was rare to flush a game bird of any 
kind ; and, excepting plovers, peewits, starlings, and waders of all 
kinds, both of the soft and salt-water species, there was not much 
to shoot at, so that I made it a rule to go by train, or in a fly, 
every day, up to Wimereux, and there sport invariably, as far as 
Slack, and then back again, in time for an evening train. The 
weather was so hot that no snipe were to be found, except along 
the regular springs, as all the ditches, pools, and ponds, had got 
dry, and that was not very enticing to the birds. Along the 
coast, however, there was plenty of fun, as the summer passage 
of birds lasted very nearly a week, during which time I fired, at 
least, five hundred shots, to bag about one hundred birds. 
Whilst on this subject, I should be very glad to compare notes 
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with other shooters, who may have had experience, both in ordi- 
nary shooting, and also in wildfowl and seafowl shooting. Now, 
I am aware that, to the uninitiated, it must sound very poor work 
indeed, to hear that 500 shots were fired, to secure one hundred 
birds ; but, to practical shooters I think it will not appear quite 
such a duffer's performance. Seafowl shooting takes a deal of 
ammunition ; a good percentage of birds are lost, even with the 
very best retrieving dogs, on account of the toughness of the 
birds, who fly on and on, out of sight sometimes,. when hit, and 
then fall down, dead or dying, unperceived, and consequently 
unsought for. In field shooting, I reckon upon one bird for every, 
two cartridges \ in wildfowl shooting, on one bird for three car- 
tridges ; and in seafowl shooting (when aiming only at large birds), 
one bird for every four cartridges, or even more. I have seen 
many shooters at work, I have heard a deal of brag, but I have 
never seen anything better than the average I have just quoted. 
Of coiurse, there are days when one bags rights and lefts all day 
long, almost with supernatural luck and precision ; but this style 
does not last for ever. I shoot as fairly as most men, and the 
numbers I mention are those that constitute my average, what- 
ever others may say they can do. I sincerely congratulate them, 
and I wish, for the nonce, I might stand in their shoes, for I do, 
above all things, like to see a man who shoots well; and a 
sportsman's greatest ambition, is to be, or to become, a first-class 
shot 

Well, all along the coast, for several consecutive days, there was 
a living stream of birds. I heard of it in time, and quite accident- 
ally. I was just starting one fine morning for my usual round, 
and after climbing the road over the cliffs, I was having a chat 
with a man who keeps a public-house there, and who is a 
bit of a gunman himself, when he asked me whether I was going 
shooting, d la cdte. 

" Why ? Is there anything new? " I asked. 

" Come and see," said he. 
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-He took me behind his house, and there, two hundred feet 
below us, rwere the- rocks and the sands of the shore. 

"Do you see any birds? *' he asked me, 

" WeU, no, I do not" 

"Do you perceive those two men yonder, among therrocks? 
Do you see the reflection of the sun on their gun barrels ? Those 
men are on the watch. And there is another one, further on, too. 
There he goes, running to the water's edge 1 " 

Sure enough we saw, not only that man, but also the two 
others, creeping under shelter of such rocks as were along their 
way, close to the sea ; there they stooped, watching towards the 
East ; but they were so far away from us that we could not see 
their game (whatever it may have been). That there was some- 
diing, of some kind or another, we had soon a pretty conclusive 
proof. We saw the first man, crouching lower and lower, all the 
while eagerly scanning the surface of the water ; then I saw him 
level his gun, a pu£f of smoke issued therefrom, and he ran to- 
wards the water with a poodle dog, who went in, picked up k 
bird, and brought it ashore, while his master was ramming another 
load home, into his antiquated weapon. Then the two other 
men fired also, but unsuccessfully, I suppose, as they never stirred 
firom their hiding-place, and set to reloading again without loss of 
time. 

" C*es^ un passage adandanf" said the publican ; "and I wonder 
you did not go straight on the sands, when you left the town." 

"Well, I did not know what was going on; but, yourself, who 
appear to know so well about it, how is it that you are not there 
too, with your gun and your dog ? " 

" I went yesterday evening, when the flight began, and I should 
be there now, only that I am alone to mind the shop as my wife 
has gone to market ; but as soon as she comes home, won't I go 
down too, that is all ! " 

" Shot anything yesterday P " I inquired. 

" Only three curlews, but, to-day the passage is better." 
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•*Pity I ha,ve not any large shot," I said, musingly, "else 
I would go and have a shy at them, too. But, what is the good 
of my going with the cartridges I have ? They don't contain any- 
thing bigger than No. 6 shot, and that's no good for curlews." 

" I have some large shot," he said, " if you would like to reload 
your cartridges." 

" No ; it would not do. Reloaded cartridges are always in a 
mess ; but, if you lend me your gun and your ammunition, and, 
meanwhile, send some one into the town for all I want, we will 
manage that way." 

Forthwith, we set about it. I wrote on a piece of paper what 
I wanted. He sent a boy with it and some money to a gunsmith, 
and I prepared to go on the shore with the man's own gun — an 
English gun, too, if you please, and no rough concern either, 
as it was a pure and genuine " Joe," with patent nipples, that 
must have cost, when in its prime, pretty nearly jQ^o, 

" Where, in the name of all that is good," said I, " did you pick 
up this gun ? " 

" Bought it from un Anglais last year." 

" How much ? " 

" Quatre-vingts francs." 

"Eighty fiddlesticks!" I replied. "You never paid down 
eighty francs for it, I know." 

" Well, no, then ; I exchanged it for a single breech-loader that 
I had bought for £2*^ 

" That was a good bargain. I will give you £$ for this gun, if 
you like." 

" No, thanks. They don't make such good guns as that in this 
country, and I could not get such a safe gun, here, anywhere. 
Do you know," he said confidentially-like, " I can put anything 
I like in that gun, but all the others I have had have burst." 
And he showed me, on his left, hand, unmistakable signs of 
" bursters." 

My curiosity was awakened. There is always something 
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attractive, somehow, in a chapter of accidents, and I proceeded 
to inquire into these. 

" Well," he said, " the first gun burst, because I put, I think, 
rather too much shot in it. It exploded among those rocks 
at the foot of the falaise and the noise it kicked up nearly 
deafened me for a week. Beyond that, a slap across the jaw, 
and a shakings I escaped scot-free. Not so, with the second 
gun. It was a double-barelled gun, and there being a lot of 
starlings about, (it was in winter time, mind, sir,) I loaded it 
with small shot, and made a start after a flock that had just settled 
in the morass, close to the railway line. The snow was still, 
and had been, on the ground for three or four days, and, as 
it was freezing hard, I dare say birds of all kinds were hardly 
pressed by hunger. Howbeit, there were shoals of these starlings 
about, besides other birds, and I made up my mind to have a 
pie of some of them. Of course, I could have shot them one 
by one, if I had been a monsieur y like you, to whom a few loads 
more or less, don't matter ; but, to me, it does, and I wanted 
to have a shot, just in the thick of the flock, so as to have a 
goodly lot to pick up. Now, as you are, no doubt, well aware, 
starlings are not a very confiding breed of birds, and to over- 
reach them requires a little tact and some patience. There they 
were, in that open place you can see, and how to get near them 
was the question. There was nothing, absolutely nothing, but 
this ditch yonder, a little higher up, that could afibrd me any 
shelter ; so I went in it, up to my ankles in mud, and by dint 
of crouching, stooping, and occasionally stopping, I managed to 
come within about thirty yards of the birds, for, though I did not 
dare to look up for fear of frightening . them away, I knew my 
ground so well, being opposite my own door, as I may say, 
that I might almost have reached the place blindfolded ; besides, 
there was no mistaking the fact that I was very near the birds, 
for I could hear them quite loudly chattering away, murmuring 
to one another, as starlings are wont to do, when congregated 
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in any number, so I was pretty sure of having a bagful of them. 
Well, I looked at the gun, to see if all was right, previous to 
popping up. The old weapon appeared right enough, but a 
little snowwas stuck on the muzzle. I never gave this a thought. 
The hammers were at full cock, so up I went, and I instantly 
banged with both barrels into the thick, but with a result 
that astonished me, and no mistake, for the gun kicked so hard 
that it almost kicked itself bodily out of my hands. I felt as 
though something cold touched my hand ; I looked, and lo ! the 
left barrel had burst, taking away a piece of my thumb, and I was 
literally deluged with blood. And there is the mark." And he 
showed me an ugly scar. 

" Well, did you get any starlings after all ? " 
" Not one ! Is it not wonderful ? " he exclaimed. 
" Not at all," I said. " When the gun kicked so tremendously, 
as you said, it kicked its loads of shot above the mark, of 
course. And now, what do you attribute the bursting of your gun 

to?" 

"I fancy its barrels got choked with snow, or with mud, as I 

went along crouching in the ditch. You know, when one is 

looking about his way, and picking out places in a bog, one is not 

so particular about everything else, as one ought to be, and I 

must have shoved the gun barrels either into some snow, or in some 

mud, along the bank, and that caused the bursting." 

"The only wonder is that you were not killed on the spot 
Well, now I must be olBf.*' 

Just then, however, the boy we had sent to the town turned 
up. Our 'yarning had so occupied our minds that we had not 
noticed the flight of time. I proceeded then tamake new car- 
tridges, told the man to make me some sort of dinner or luncheon 
for two o'clock, and I went down the cliff by a path known 
only to himself, and which certainly appeared only fit for a native 
or a goat to travel by. I slipped two or three times, but reached 
the bottom, safe and sound. I, then, opened the breech and 
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loaded, after which I went towards the water's edge. It was low 
tide, and the old forts, built by Napoleon I. in the sea itself, 
were almost to be reached by wading. I passed the three men, 
as I did no more wish to interfere with their sport, than I 
wished them to interfere with mine. About half way to Wimereux 
I chose a place of ambush, and, having ensconced myself in it, 
I kept a sharp watch for all comers. My first shots were at two 
grey plovers. Many birds had passed me before they did, but 
all out of range. These two, however, were coming, shaving 
the water, so to speak. I shot one as he came. On the 
report the second flew over me, and I sanded (I can't ^2;:^ floored 
here) him too. 

That was rather encouraging, as the birds, on inspection, 
proved to be as fat as moles, and in fine condition, which, indeed, 
invariably proves the case during the summer passage, for, the 
weather being mild, the birds have plenty of good food and are 
not knocked about by storms, as they are apt to be in winter 
time, when it occasionally happens that the birds one kills are so 
starved and miserable that they are hardly worth picking up. 
This has happened several times to myself during some severe 
winters. Once I shot thus about a dozen curlews in the same 
meadow. The poor birds were so ravenous that they would not 
leave the brook, for good, on any account. It had been freezing 
terribly hard, for, I should say, a whole week, and the ground 
was literally covered with starving birds. Indeed, the peasants 
have killed some of them with stones and sticks ; so this may 
give an idea of the dose proximity to which the birds, otherwise 
so wild, allowed them to come. This tameness, however, rarely, 
if ever, occurs in summer time, except in the case of a prolonged 
storm ; when, after being tossed about for two or three consecutive 
da3rs and nights, wildfowl are stupefied like and wonderfully 
tamed. These are the chances for fowlers ; at least, for those who 
are really at heart fond of the sport But how many times, in such 
rough weather, have I met with shooters who declined to go out 
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at all, under pretence that the elements were too boisterous] 
Too boisterous, forsooth ! Why, that is just when a fellow has a 
chance of doing anything, in the way of a wildfowl bag. If the 
weather is rough to you, who are warmly clad and comfortably 
fed, what must it be, then, to .he birds, who have been ruthlessly 
knocked about, ever since the storm began, and have been, per- 
haps, partly unable to feed. The divers, themselves, the hardiest 
of sea birds, have enough to do, to head the wind, and to top the 
angry waves, without being able to pursue their avocation. I have 
seen, sometimes, on the sea, in such weather, both at home and 
abroad, thousands of birds fighting in that way, against the 
storms, and, eventually they would so lose their otherwise un- 
conquerable shyness, as to allow shot to reach them, in places 
where, certainly, in ordinary weather, they would not have thought 
of allowing themselves to be drifted into. Such birds, evidently, 
cannot possibly have any sea-feeding ; they must, perforce, fast 
all day, and wait for their night feed on the flats, or in the 
marshes ; and, as they are there, duly received with number two 
shot, in most circumstances, they are driven back to sea again, 
there to continue the fasting process, until wearied out, they get 
closer to the shore shooters than is safe for them to do, and thus 
help to fill the bag. Therefore, a wildfowl shooter ought always 
to seize upon such occasions. I know perfectly well that it does 
not look inviting, certainly, out of doors in such weather; I 
know, also, that, owing to the violence and fitfulness of the gusts 
of wind, many shots arc lost, but one sees more wildfowl, then 
than at any other time, and one has also more shots at them than 
one otherwise would. 

On the other hand, wildfowl shooting, from rocks, is very dull 
when the birds pass wide ; but so long as they give some fair 
occasional chances, time flies by very rapidly. 

Such was the case with me, on that morning, when I was near 
Wimereux, for, not only had 1 plenty of overhead flights, but I 
had two or three shots also at companies, who settled on the 
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shore promiscuously, and, which, with the help of intervening rocks 
and big stones, I managed to stalk successfully. 

Indeed, but it went on so merrily that, though my stomach kept 
proclaiming luncheon time with a persistence that was, of itself, a 
true reminder of the flight of time, I heeded it not, until I had 
fired away my last cartridges but two (out of fifty) \ when, loading 
the gun with theise last, I picked up, collected, and arranged my 
birds in a monstrous lot, all the heads together ; then, with a piece 
of string, I hung them lip, and slinging the lot over my gun barrels, 
I made tracks back for the inn. I found the path well enough ; 
but going up it, was a totally different aflfair to coming down by it, 
and, with my load, I found it impossible to climb up at all. So, 
I fired a barrel in the air, as I had not the courage to go back to 
the sea and wait for a bird. The explosion, of course, had the 
desired efiect of bringing the man on the top of the falaise^ to 
look down and see what was up, when I shouted out to him, and 
otherwise made him understand that his help was needed. He 
signed that he understood, disappeared for a minute or two, then 
he reappeared with a sharp stick, and came down. I handed 
him the birds, then the gun, and with the help of his stick, I 
clambered up to him, when all was plain sailing enough. 

I had nineteen birds altogether, whilst the three men, who had 
been there all the morning, had only seven among them all. I attri- 
bute this, not particularly to any great superiority in shooting, but 
firstly, to the fact that the French do not load strong enough for 
this sort of sport ; and, secondly, that their guns are of two small 
a bore for such tough game. i6-bores kill well partridges and 
rabbits, but on curlews, seapies, and ducks they are no great 
shakes, and I never saw any one do any good with any gun whose 
gauge was smaller than 12 -bore, and then the cartridges must be 
made to drive veiy hard. And now, whilst on this subject, may I 
say a. word on the so-called long-range cartridges ? I have tried 
them all, under all sorts of circumstances, and I must, candidly, 
say that they are all, and without distinction, unsatisfactory on 
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account of their fickleness. One of these will do its duty well, 
and grass a bird at seventy yards in style ; the next will go like a 
bullet and ricochet a hundred and fifty yards away, and that is 
neither safe nor satisfactory. I never like to know that my neigh- 
bour has long*range cartridges in his bag or in his belt, and I al- 
ways, myself, refrain from using them, except for sea-fowl, where the 
coast is clear, and still I always feel more confident when firing 
towards the sea. Even then, be it said, I never use them but at a 
flock, and more out of desperation.than with any hope of bagging. 
Somehow, there is something attractive in the name " long-range 
cartridge," but there is far more in the name than hi the deeds. 
Out of twenty long-irange cartridges, not more than two or three 
answer well their purpose ; and, to fire with them at single birds 
is a waste of time and of money. At least, that is my experience 
of them. In flocks, however, one has more chances Of success, 
for, if the bird you aimed at is missed, his neighbour or neigh- 
bours most likely will come in for their share of the peppering, 
lliis has happened to me many times ; therefore, had :the bird I 
was aiming at, been alone, I should not have bagged him, and, in 
point of fact, I never fire at single birds with long-range cartridges 
proper, {^y proper I mean those sold, ready made.) What I 
call my own long-range cartridges are merely cartridges made by 
myself, in the usual way, but with a greater dose of powder and 
less shot than usual. These kill ten yards, or so, further than 
my ordinary cartridges, and I can trust them as to spreading, and 
not going ofi" Uke bullets. When, however, there is nothing better 
to fire at than fowl at very long distances and in flocks, I then fire 
the long«range cartridges proper, with the hope that they may hit 
some one or other of the birds, but I place no great reliance on their 
execution, as it is a perfect lottery whether you will kill or not 

Well, the passage lasted a few more days^ and I attended 
it, faithfully, most of the time, with more or less success. On 
the last day, I fell in with a shooter wlio had two divers. I 
asked him were he had found them. He said he had just shot 
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them on the river, the Liane. I asked him all about it, and 
made up my mind to try my luck there. I had never been that 
way before, and, in fact, I did not know I could sport there. 
However, he assured me that it was perfectly free, and I went 
with my French companion and his dog on the following day. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Before I take my leave of the Wimereux side of the Boulogne 
communal ground, I must say a word about a few diMets, built 
in the Swiss style, and which have been erected on the very shore 
of the sea — so close, indeed, that one may throw one's boots, if 
so inclined, from the first floor of the houses into the sea, when it 
comes, at high tide, rippling up the beach. These chalets have 
been built, I imagine, with a view to English visitors taking them 
on lease, and, as far as 1 have been able to ascertain, the specu- 
lation has answered. These little houses have but five or six 
rooms, and there is a fine walled-in place with each, to be trans- 
formed, according to the respective wishes of the lessees, either 
into playgrounds for their children, or into gardens for themselves. 
The soil, however, for the latter purpose, appeared to me to be 
highly unsuitable, being so very sandy ; but, still, I noticed that 
nothing daunted, some one or two English residents had made 
up their minds to try, but as far as I have been able cursorily 
to observe, I do not think the attempt has answered well. How- 
ever, a wilder or more retired spot it would be hard to wish for, 
and those persons who like to live retire de ce monde (as the 
monks have it) could not do better than rent one of the 
Wimereux chalets. 

I have frequently noticed in many, if not all, the sporting 
papers, inquiries respecting cheap residences and living. Now, 
to such inquirers I will say, try the spot I am speaking of; 
to a man who is given to literature or art, there can hardly be a 
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cheaper or more suitable residence, to be found anywhere. The 
rents are low, very low. I forget now, unfortunately, the exact 
amount, although I had been told by the innkeeper who lives 
close by at the snipe shooter's public-house and cafiy but I 
remember having been astonished at the low figure of the terms. 
As to being retired, they are so, unmistakably, for there is only 
one road, passing along the back of the gardens, and that road is 
fully fifty or sixty yards away firom the ch^ets ; and, except on 
Boulogne market days, there is absolutely no traffic on it at all — 
well, say a cart or t?ro per diem. When, however, there has been 
a storm, accompanied by shipwreck (too often the case unfortu- 
nately), then, almost all the disposable carts of the town are seen 
wending their way towards the spot where the disaster took place, 
for the official picking up of the dibris and cargoes, under the 
supervision of the Customs' officers. These, however, are the 
only cases in which any traffic worth mentioning takes place. 
There is on the other side of the road, and close to the ch&lets, a 
farmhouse firom which the residents get their supplies of eggs and 
fowls and dairy produce. Some rabbit downs are on one side of 
the houses, and over these any one may ramble at will. Amidst 
these downs, and facing the sea, was an old-fashioned, low-roofed 
house, where lived an English painter, whose son used to slightly 
astonish the natives by launching and paddling his canoe about, 
on the sea in suitable weather. 

I think, candidly, that a man who cannot afford living in towns, 
and upholding there his rank as a gentleman, and its concomi- 
tant fashionable, but irksome and expensive luxuries, cannot 
do better than pick out a little nest, which a little money can 
feather well and handsomely, and where he may live as happily 
and as comfortably as nature ever intended him to live. 

Now, strange to say, none of the English residents at 
Wimereux were sportsmen. That is the first, and only time, 
in my experience, that, out of three Britishers, not one was 
sportingly inclined. It was the more astonishing, as, particularly 
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in winter time, there was pretty fair fun to be had thereabouts ; 
the owner of the 'Snipe Inn ' told me that the streams and pools 
are then, always, more or less stocked with wild fowl every 
morning, and that he invariably knocked over a few heads when- 
ever- he wfent out. 

This digression over, I now resume my excursion on the river 
Liane, of which a description made by a brother shooter had 
made me wish to become acquainted with. Early on the 
following morning, then, both my French friend and I, accom- 
panied by the pointer, made our way over the sluice bridge 
which separates the river from the harbour, and, after some 
fifteen minutes' walk along the railway line, we reached an old 
bridge thrown over the river, when my companion said to me, 
" Now we can load ; there are no more houses, except the mills 
you see a quarter of a mile ofif, and if you like, we will go down 
the bank, and walk along the shore ; the river is low, on account 
of the sluices having been opened to clear the harbour, and one 
of us can wade easily across, to beat the other side of the river, 
and see what birds those large mud banks may have along their 
reeds and grassy sedges." 

No sooner proposed than it was dotie. We went cautiously 
down the steep bank, and loaded, after which I crossed over, my 
fiiend undertaking to follow the right shore, whilst I would see 
about the left one, and its mud banks. 

" Mind," he said, as we parted, " when you get to that 
wooden house, half a mile off, you must cross bade again to 
this side/' 

" Why so ? Is the other side preserved, then ? " 

'^ Yes; it belongs to a banker, and he is rather strict about his 
land." 

''AH right, then." And in I went. I had no long boots on, 
as I consider such boots a perfect nuisance; they are so heavy 
and so '' holding " that one cannot step briskly with them, and I 
would rather not shoot at all th^i be fettered in my< motions ; so 
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T always eschew long boots, except for punt work or hut work, 
when one has no walking to do, and has merely to keep one- 
self as warm and as dry as possible. 

Well, across the stream I went, with the water merely up to my 
knees. Of course, as I did not know but that the bed of the 
river might have been treacherous in some place or other, I had 
to tread rather cautiously on my way across, 1)ut I managed very 
well, and when I reached the mud banks, beyond being well 
splashed about, I was all right and square. 

A shrill whistle makes me look towards my friend. He had 
stopped on the bank, and has downcharged the dog. As I look 
up to him, he silently points ahead \ and I stoop also, by sheer 
habit, and then I look de tons mes yeuxy and 1 see a kingfisher 
coming, in all his glory of emerald and gold. There he goes, 
over to the other side, then back again, and this times he comes 
to me as though he meant to transfix me with his bill. Another 
whistle ! I glance quickly, and follow the direction pointed out. 
There is another kingfisher coming, also, round the bend of 
the stream, behind the other, and they are about fifty yards 
apart. Now, for a piece of strategy. If 1 shoot at the first, as he 
comes, I shall certainly scare the other, and lose the chance 
of bagging him, so I must act with judgment. I quietly let them 
both come, and I allow the leader to go past me, for twenty yards 
or so ; then I floor him, and before the other, who has swerved 
across the bank on the report, can get away, as he is turning 
his flank to me, I fire, and he, too, rebounds on the mud. 

" Bravo ! " shouts my companion, springing to his feet and 
waving his hat with enthusiasm, " That is the best shot I have 
seen, as yet ! " 

We are all accessible to praise, and it was with a becoming 
flush of scared modesty that I picked up my birds and bowed my 
grateful acknowledgments. This made us both laugh, and we 
went on, very merrily, after that. Meanwhile, Tom, thinking, 
perhaps, that there would be more fun on my side, had resolutely 
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come over to me, and persistently stayed with me, until I 
went back to the other shore. There was, about fifty yards from 
terra firma, a deep creek, winding about, and very slimy, whilst a 
few stunted and withered reed leaves grew on its sides, here and 
there. Fanc3dng the spot, I went towards it. As I was getting 
near, I slipped into a hole full of water, and, to recover my 
equilibrium, I naturally had to jerk my arms, when whistle, 
whistle ! two sandpipers go oflf. Bang ! bang ! both missed. 
That is clever, very. I reload. Whilst doing so, a lot of 
birds are flying about. I hurry up, snap the gun closed, blaze 
away again with both barrels, and, of course, I miss again. There- 
upon my friend, who had bagged a bird, grows wild with merriment, 
whilst I remonstrate, internally, and say sotto voce to myself: 
**My boy, you are a simpleton. Tour two fine shots at the 
kingfishers have made you conceited, and if you go on in that 
style, it would have been just as well for you to have stayed 
at home, rather than nave come here, to disgrace yourself" 

There was no mistake about it; I might have bagged these 
last four birds had I not hurried myself over the business. Thus 
brought down a peg or two, I set once more to work in a 
business-like manner. I saw a flock going towards another 
creek, and these I resolved to pepper well. This second creek 
appeared to me to be still larger than the one I was in, and it 
promised well ; but, before I reached it, I was a witness to one of 
those queer things which are bound to turn up in the course 
of every one's shooting career. Imagine, then, reader, that, as 
I was going down the creek, in order to cross over, I saw, 
within twenty yards, two sandpipers close together, running 
gingerly here and there, and evidently feeding, totally regardless 
of my presence or of that of the dog. Now, considering that 
I had been firing four shots running within forty yards of the 
place, there was, indeed, something astonishing in the fact that 
the birds had remained there so unconcerned; but it was still 
more incomprehensible that, seeing me and the dog so close 
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upon them, they never offered to move, and, in fact, never gave 
up their feeding. I approached them myself, as well as the dog, 
who had at first become transfixed at the sight, as well he might 
have \ then he drew on them, jerky-like, in the style of a dog who 
does not know what he will do next, />., stop or run in, and we 
thus both got to within ^t yards of the birds. They looked up, 
but did not even then olBfer to fly oflf, and I had to wave my hand 
to make them go, when I killed both. Now, there is an 
explanation to most sublunary affairs, and, as on inspection the 
birds turned out to be very much out of condition, I imagine 
that they must have gone a long journey, that they must also have 
endured privations, and that, consequently, they were so greedy 
for food, that, when once settled on the soft marsh, they became 
totally regardless of anything but feeding themselves. However, 
the thing was so new to me, as concerned pipers, that I made a 
mental memorandum of it, and I have now related the case. 

I have had since, an exactly similar incident, last January, on 
the Belgian shore, close to Mariakerque, on the breaksand (which 
is built there in front of the village), under the following curcum- 
stances : One of the village peasants had brought a muzzle 
loader for me to look at, as I was coming towards the village, 
and he wished me to try it, hoping I would buy it. I ripped 
open two of my cartridges (I was using then a double lo-bore 
central fire, which had been built for me by the Messrs. ToUey, of 
Birmingham), and I loaded the muzzle-loading gun. The man had 
brought some caps, but these turned out either very inferior, or else 
the gun locks were sadly out of order ; but of this more anon. 
Well, everything being ready, and the tide low, I walked down 
the breaksand to get within reach of some birds, when I saw two 
pipers feeding on the structure. They were about sixty yards 
away. "Fire, sir," said the man, "just to see how close the gun 
shoots." Well, I aimed, pulled, click, click — and that was all. 
1 tried twice, but the caps would not explode. " Take away 
your confounded thing ! " I said to the man, and I gave him back 
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the gun, whilst I went back to the inn to get mme. I did not 
hurry, of course, as I thought the birds would not be there long. 
When I came back, however, from the douanier^s hut on the 
breakwater, I saw the peasant actually standing within six or seven 
yards of the birds, which, demurely, kept on feeding, whilst he was 
deliberately aiming at them, and clicking away like steam. After 
at least three or four minutes spent thus, the gun, at last, went 
oflf, both barrels at once, but the birds were not touched. 

Closing this parenthesis, and returning to the Liane, when 
I reached the large creek, I found on the bank a man awaiting 
me with great composure. He looked at me rather intently, but 
said nothing, until I prepared to go on the other side, when he 
informed me that that part was preserved. I had, unknown to 
me, reached the limits of the free ground. I, accordingly, went 
down the mud banks, recrossed the river, and soon stood, once 
more, near my companion. He had shot four birds, including a 
wood pigeon, which he had picked off from a tree. 

Whilst we were examining my companion's bag, I spied a 
hawk coming over the railway line at that nervous and swift pace 
which tells that the bird is on the look-out and hungry. Between 
the railway line and ourselves were two meadows (small ones), in 
which a large flock of starlings were disporting themselves \ and 
beyond the meadows was a small turnip field, which the hawk 
evidently made up his mind to hunt thoroughly, without in the 
least seeming to notice the starlings. He was, however, rather 
unlucky, for no sooner did he appear, abruptly, over the turnips, 
than a small covey of partridges rose from the border of the field, 
and flew away, on and on, desperately, over the meadows, swept 
over the hedge, and took refiige in a brambly pasture, where they 
soon made themselves scarce and snug. The hawk gave chase, 
but he was just too late in his pursuit. Nothing discouraged, 
however, he came back to the turnip field, and, as though he 
imagined that some birds might have remained in it, he hovered 
over it again in a scientific manner. His evolutions were simply 
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admirable, and his tactics^ matchless ; but, strange to say, his 
brilliant style, though it evoked in our breasts some amount 
of enthusiasm, made us unanimously come to the conclusion 
that he was too clever to live long, so we went down the field, 
one on each side, and when he hovered some way above my 
head, within reach of No. 5 shot, I knocked him over. There- 
upon, a small farmer, who lived close by, came up to us, and 
complimented us very warmly. 

" This hawk," he said, " was the terror of my pigeons and» 
chickens. I know him well. As regular as clockwork he 
was here every morning, and my birds knew it so well that 
they dared hardly move from their loft until he had made his 
round, and many a young pigeon he has taken away and eaten 
on yonder tree." 

" Well, now, he won't bother you any more," I said. 

** No ; and a good thing too. I am very much obliged to you 
for having killed him, I can assure you." 

" Do you know," I said, " we were rather in a stew, nevertheless, 
when we came after him, for we did not know who the land 
belonged to, and we were rather afraid of trespassing." 

" That field is mine, as well as all the meadows up to the row 
of poplars, along the river, higher up stream ; and you are quite 
welcome to go over there as often as you like. We get lots of 
wild birds here in cold weather ; but, if you now take the trouble 
to beat the ground, I dare say you will spring a hare or two, and 
flush also some partridges." 

We explained to him that we could not do that, the season 
being not open for that sport, as yet ; but we promised him to 
pay him a visit or two in due time, which promise (as well 
may be imagined) we kept very faithfully \ but of this more 
anon. 

We then parted from the worthy farmer, and went back towards 
the river. The Liane there winds about in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, so that each turning keeps you on the qui vive^ 
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as you don't know what might be behind its banks. We met two 
English boys, who were fishing, and we had a confab with them. 
I am no enthusiast for coarse fishing, unless the fish be very abun- 
dant ; but, of course, tastes differ, and I no more see why we 
should despise and ridicule those who enjoy themselves accord- 
ing to their fashion, than we would allow ourselves to be jeered 
at, for enjoying ourselves according to our own. These little 
fellows seemed, by all accounts, to be very happy, and I dare say 
they were. They had about half-a-dozen small fish in their creel, 
and of these they, of course, made a considerable show to us ; 
but, notwithstanding, one of the two took such a fancy to 
the guns, that he begged us to allow him to go with us for a little 
while. 

"Tou fish with my rod, John," he said to his comrade, "I 
won't be long." 

John greedily snatched the opportunity, and we left him 
watching his fl:oat with great earnestness. 

About fifty yards further three pipers were spied coming down 
the stream, and we shot two of these. One came ashore on our 
side of the river, and the boy picked him up \ but the other one 
fell dead on the water, and floated away. We sent Tom after him ; 
but the dog rather amused us, there and then, for, instead of 
bringing back the bird to us, he swam on to the other bank with 
it, and deposited it there, high and dry, then shook his coat, and 
looked at us very knowingly. 

^^Apporte! Apporte T' shouted my friend. " ViensiciT^ 

And the dog, very readily, swam back to us, but without 
the bird. It was not the first time that dogs had played me that 
trick, but it was the first time that Tom had played it to his 
master, and the latter was terribly annoyed £^nd angry at this 
contretemps, 

"There is but one way," I said, "of inducing him to fetch the 
bird and bring it here ; I have tried that dodge many times with 
my own dogs, and it has generally, and with rare exceptions, 
.answered. We will try it now, if you like." 
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"What is it? "he asked. 

" Merely to go and stand just opposite the bird, point it to the 
dog, or aim at it with your gun, two or three times, until the dog 
is thoroughly wound up at the sight, and forgets his last antics \ 
then, when he seems ready to do anything rather than be kept 
any longer in suspense, fire near the bird, and send the dog over ; 
in eight cases out of ten he will pick it up and bring it over 
then." 

This was immediately put to the test, but, at my friend's request, 
I put it in practice myself. 

I ran back, whilst calling to the dog in tones of great excitement. 
He ran up to me with intense eagerness : " Over, Tom, over ! " 
I shouted, and I fired. Splash went the dog into the stream, he 
landed below the bird, tracked it, and the moment he got on it, 
I called him back, and, at the same time, I deliberately walked 
away. The dog never hesitated a moment ; he took his bird and 
brought it to me instantly, 

I was taking it firom him, and we were laughing at the success 
of my stratagem, particularly the boy, who was perfectly wild 
with excitement at the fun, when we heard at some distance 
further up the river bang ! bang ! immediately followed by " Va 
chercher^^ 

" Holloa " said my friend, " it seems that we are not alone beat- 
ing the river. I wonder who the deuce it is ? I did not see any 
birds rise on the reports, did you ? " 

" No. Perhaps it was but one bird or two, and they were 
killed, " I replied \ " but let us go and see." 

We were going towards the spot, when the little boy clutched 
me by the sleeve, and, with his eyes starting out of his head, 
" Sir, sir," he said breathlessly, and in a stage whisper, " there 
is a great black and white thing that has just gone into those 
reeds, opposite to us ! " And he pointed to the place. 

There was, near the spot, a ripple on the water, which, though 
very slight, was, nevertheless, to a practised wildfowl gunner, a 
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safe indication that something had just passed there, and that there- 
fore the boy's report was undeniably correct. The reeds grew on 
a stretch about a yard wide along the bank, and extended for 
about forty yards or so in length, but as they grew round a bend 
of the stream, one gun, alone, could not conveniently command 
both sides, and we agreed to take an end each. 

, When we were placed, my friend, who had taken the dog down 
wind with him, in order to give him the benefit of the scent, 
ordered him over, and off he went. He landed, quietly enough, 
as he did not know that anything particular was up, and he was 
in the act of shaking himself comparatively dry, when, suddenly, 
whether the scent had reached him, or whether he had heard some 
noise in the reeds, I know not, but he assumed, instantaneously, 
a petrified posture. I never saw a change more sudden and more 
funny in my life. There he was, in a half-circle, as motionless 
as a block of granite, his tail, alone, slowly moving to and fro, 
showing his uncertainty on the subject of his point. We glanced 
at each other and smiled, but the boy was as fairly petrified as 
the dog ; he had, at first, laid himself on the bank, so as not to 
be in our way, but the dog's behaviour had made him rise partly 
on his hands, and he was staring at the dog, open-mouthed, and 
with a pair of wide opened eyes that betokened an interest in the 
proceedings quite equal, at least, to the dog's or our own. 

Whilst things were in this state, there appeared, at some dis- 
tance, on the other side, a shooter, accompanied by a porteur 
and two water spaniels. This was evidently the party we had 
heard before : 

" We must make haste," I called out to my friend " there is a 
sportsman coming down this way." 

Just then, something moved again in the reeds, and Tom, 
yielding to our entreaties, dashed at it, and out came a large 
diver ! The bird, however, disappeared as if by magic, before 
my fiiend's shot could reach him. Then he popped out thirty 
yards further, and we fired there ; he dived again, and reappeared 
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about forty yards in front of me. Bang ! bang ! from both of us 
again, but he still kept on diving, and there we were— viz., the 
boy shouting, the dog dashing here and there with wild empresse- 
menty and the two of us bothered with the blessed bird who would 
not come and be killed ! Finally, the diver disappeared altogether, 
and the quondam sportsman, who had come up to us by that 
time, was telling us that he had shot one, but that his dogs had 
left him on our side of the river, and would not be induced to 
bring it to hand, when ten yards from me came a bubble. As 
quick as lightning I fired, and our bird floated lifeless on the 
water. 

"At last ! " we exclaimed heartily, for we were rather sick of 
the business. We had fired at least ten shots, and it seemed so 
foolish. But this time there was no mistake, and the bird, when 
brought to us, proved to be a magnificent specimen. After that, 
we all went up together, and in due time we picked up the other 
bird killed previously by our brother knight-of-the-trigger, and I 
shied it across to him on to the other shore. He thanked us, and 
went his way. 

" I thought,'* I said " that side of the river was preserved.** 

« So it is.'* 

" But this sportsman — ** 

" Is no other than the owner himself.*' 

(And so he was ; and we were mutually rather pleasantly asto- 
nished, a few days afterwards, when I went to a bank in the town 
to cash a draft, and I recognised in the person of the principal 
the shooter to whom I had so obligingly, as he expressed it, 
handed over his bird.) 

Well, we picked up one or two more small sandpipers, and, as 
we had reached a board nailed to a post, where ^^chasse r^ervee,* 
in big letters, stared us in the face, we had to turn back on our 
footsteps and return to town. 

It was still very early in the day when we reached the hotel, 
and, whilst having some lunch, we were discussing the question 
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whether or no we would go to Wimereux to stretch our legs, 
when Charlie turned up. I had not seen him for nearly a week, 
and we could not help laughing, as we stood face to face for our 
greeting. 

" Dejeunez avec nous^'* said my companion to him. 

" I have breakfast a long time ago," he said, " but I will have 
a snack now, with pleasure. Where have you been ? I see you 
have shot a diver. By Jove ! " he went on, whilst discussing a 
chop, " you should just have been with me this morning, that's 
all ! " 

"Why?" we asked. 

" Why? We sailed from Calais at three o'clock this morning ; 
and, if I were to tell you that I have seen ten thousand birds on 
the sea, between Calais and Boulogne, I do not think I would tell 
you any fibs ! " 

" Ten thousand birds ! " we exclaimed. 

" Yes— rather more than less." 

" What sorts ? " 

" There were ducks, teal, lots of black ducks, widgeons, etc. 
The sea, just opposite the Gris-Nez lighthouse, is black with them. 
Why don't you come up with me, some day?" 

" Is the wind suitable now ? " 

" It is always suitable, with my yacht," he replied, with triie 
British pride. " Like Gusman " (he had seen the play of * Pied-de- 
mouton ' evidently), " Je ne connaispas d^ obstacle ! And if you care 
about having a shy at the birds, say the word, and we will start 
as soon as you like.'* 

" We have not enough large shot cartridges ready," said my 
friend. 

"We can make some on board. I have got a locker there, 
full of cases, wadding, powder, and large shot," I said ; " so let 
us go without further delay, as the day is getting advanced." 

In a few minutes we were ready. Tom was confided to the 
care of the landlord, and we made a start. Charlie's yacht was 
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at anchor within gunshot of die jetty, and a shrill whistle brought 
soon his two men on deck. One of them; a strapping fellow of 
some twenty summers, by name Cook, jumped into the dingy, 
and with a few strokes of his paddles reached the stone stairs, 
whilst the other one, guessing pretty shrewdly that we intended 
going on a cruise, set himself at once to loosen the sheets. In 
less time than it will take me to describe, Charlie had put on his 
boat clothes, as he called them, and stood at the tiller, whilst the 
yacht, under a gentle breeze, glided out of harbour. The sea 
was as smooth as a mill-pond, a few seagulls were here and there 
fishing, and the fleets of trawlers were crawling within three or four 
miles of the harbour. 

My French companion, being unaccustomed to the sea, began 
to feel uneasy, and remained on deck, so on me alone devolved 
the duty of making the cartridges. In this, however, I was 
helped by Cook, who had done so before, many a time, for he 
had been in my own service for two years. He, whilst turning 
down some cartridges with an old machine, told me that the 
flocks on the sea were innumerable, and that he had often 
wondered why his present " governor " did not take to shoot- 
ing. 

" I think, sir,** said he, " that there is far more sense in it than 
in going to those drinking saloons where the governor goes, loses 
his money, and gets ' tight.' " 

" Oh ! But he does notmake a habit of it, I should imagine," 
I said. 

" Does he not, though ? " he replied, quite gravely. " I tell 
you, sir, you ought to speak to him about all that sort of thing. 
Bill and I often talk about it together, and Bill says as I say, that 
the guv'nor would mind you, when he would not mind anybody 
else, and that it would be doing him a good turn to show him 
that he is being very foolish, for I don't believe he knows it him- 
self." 

Now, I admired the good sense of that honest, fearless boy, who 
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spoke his mmd so earnestly, and I made a mental note to act 
accordingly. 

Meanwhile the yacht sailed on, and as soon as we had passed 
Audresselles old harbour, the flocks hove in sight. The weather 
was delightful — if anything, it was too fine for the sort of sport we 
were engaged in. As we drew near I managed to clip a black 
duck who was joining a flock, but the explosion had the undesir- 
able effect of making the birds rather wild, and for a long time 
we tried in vain to get another shot I had located myself in the 
bows, and I kept there a pretty sharp look-out, but it was not of 
the slightest use, until we had reached the Gris-Nez. There, how- 
ever, the shore being dangerous, on account of its numerous 
sunken rocks, Charlie wisely kept the yacht away, but I went into 
the dingy, with Cook as oarsman, and, lying down forward, whilst 
he merely kept the boat's head straight, and hid himself as much 
as he could, we allowed ourselves to drift amongst the birds. I 
had arranged two sculls forward, in such a way that they formed 
a kind of screen for my head, whilst I peeped between them and 
the gunwale. The first six or seven flocks eyed us very suspi- 
ciously, and shifted their quarters before we were within a hundred 
yards of them, and I was beginning to despair, when Cook nudged 
me on the leg. I turned my head — and, behold ! a fine V-shaped 
long flock was coming straight towards us. I turned round, but, 
in so doing, the sun*s rays were reflected but too well by the gun- 
barrels, and the flock made a wide' circuit far out of range. I then 
resumed my spying place, and many a time I grasped the gun in 
anticipation of a shot ; but, time after time, my hopes were frus- 
trated. We were so intent upon the pursuit of our game that we 
allowed ourselves to drift quite amongst the rocks, and a sudden 
bump on the boat's keel had to bring us to a sense of our where- 
abouts. 

" We must shift, sir," said Cook, in a whisper. 

" What a nuisance ! " I said. " We were just going slap into a 
company 1 Let us wait still a minute or two longer." 
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This time our patience was rewarded. On went the boat, 
slowly obeying the tide, and the birds kept on diving and feeding, 
rather d^nurely. I could distinguish the species, and I was 
enabled to make up my mind where to fire, long before I actually 
did so ; and this was not without its pleasurable excitement, I 
can assure you. Finally, we stood between two companies, both 
too far for any choice in the aiming, but I resolved to give 
each side the benefit of a random barrel. This being decided 
upon, I prepare for action. I thrust my hat firmly on my head, 
I glance with a grin at my companion, whose eyes glisten with 
glee, then I rise suddenly, and, as quick as thought I fire to the 
left and to the right at the startled birds. At the flash, all the 
divers instantaneously disappear, and the other birds rise and fly 
away ; but two widgeons and a coot have been hit and remain, the 
two quite dead and the other one struggling. Cook jumps on his 
sculls, and pulls as for a prize. I reload ; the wounded bird 
swims away and dives again and again. I bang at him, repeatedly, 
in sheer desperation, whilst Cook redoubles his efforts. At last, 
after five minutes' exertions and five more cartridges fired, the 
bird is caught, and we look round for the other two, which, by this 
time, have drifted amongst the shallows. We, however, get them, 
not without some caution, and all the other birds having gone 
away to sea, we turn for the yacht, which is now tacking 
towards us to pick us up. 

"You have been a time ^bout it," says Charlie chaffingly, 
as we get aboard. 

« Have we ? " 

" Rather nearer three hours than two." » 

** No, impossible ! " 

But there was no denying the fact. Fully two hours and a half 
had we been drifting, and in fact, we had come down thus insen- 
sibly almost opposite the Wimereux river ! Truly, when sporting, 
time passes rather quickly. 

Evening drawing near at hand, we turned the yacht's head 
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As regards legitimate sport, I shot snipe, woodcock, partridges, 
quails (there were still a few left), hares, rabbits, and, at Slack, 
plovers, lapwings, curlews, ducks, and teal, besides sea-fowl oc- 
casionally. 

Some of the woodcocks I picked up from the furze fields, 
which are very abundant all over the northern coast These 
fields are cut about in squares, or in irregular parallelograms, by 
small straight paths, originally intended to divide the large fields 
into suitable lots, for the sale, by auction, of their crop, to retail 
buyers. Of these paths, of course, the shooters take advantage, 
and they watch at one end, or walk down one or the other, whilst 
a dog or t^o are made to beat the intervening bush. Hares are 
always to be found at the comers, or near the open, never near 
the middle, which, however, the rabbits generally prefer. The 
sport is sometimes amusing, particularly so in the Slack com- 
munal downs, where a good rabbiting terrier or two are sure to 
bolt something or other. I have sometimes shot two or three 
rabbits in the same path, and I don't call it bad fun at all, es- 
pecially when, later on, an occasional woodcock was also to be 
found. Partridges often go into the furze too, but I found that 
most of the shooters did not seem to care about facing the 
furze. In truth, it does get into your legs, and no mistake, in 
spite of high leggings ; somehow, when you get home, you have 
invariably to set about, industriously enough, to pick out a 
score or so of microscopic thorns, all the more bothering and 
itchy for being microscopic. 

As for hares, the best plan when looking out for them, is to 
walk along the border of the furze, and get a good dog in ; or 
else, in default of a dog, walk in it yourself, at not more than 
eight or ten yards from the open. If there be a hare, you will 
have her. The same way must be adopted in ploughed fields ; 
but increase, then, the distance to fifteen yards from the border 
of the field, and look out, particularly at the comers. At Slack, 
I have shot hares which had made their forms in the sandy downs, 
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and these are, by no means, easy to shoot, for you never see 
them clear for more than a second or two, on account of the 
many undulations of the ground. Snap-shooting answers there, 
tolerably well, but, mind you have a good retrieving dog, no 
matter his breed, provided he has a first-rate nose and a tender 
mouth, for when the ground is thus so much accidented, you 
lose sight of your wounded game very quickly ; and, if your 
dog does not come readily to your help, you lose nine out of 
every dozen shots. 

There are, at Slack, some rabbit burrows, in the sandy part 
of the downs, but I imderstood that ferreting was not allowed, 
at least, to the shooters. Nevertheless, I, more than once, 
came upon some fellows who had ferrets in the holes, and purses at 
the mouths. I never had the curiosity to stop and watch the 
proceedings, but always went my way, as if I had seen nothing. 
I did not wish to be bothered about such trifles, for, so they 
are, mere trifles ; and finding &ult with such people, when you 
are, legally, powerless to act, is but a miserable farce, as your 
remonstrances are not likely to have any effect on them, and if 
they have any it will be the undesirable one of your being 
pointed out to the lawless gang as one likely to denounce 
them, when they will try what they can do to put you hors de 
combat ; and, of coiurse, when you retaliate^ you have no wit- 
nesses in your favour, and the whole gang turns up against you. 
So, to all intending shooters on the Continent, I would give for 
advice to strictly mind their own business, and not to interfere 
with any lawless practices which they may find en vogue^ as it 
will only bring them into trouble if they do. As a rule, be not 
too familiar with the people you meet ; familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, and nowhere more so, perhaps, than in France, when you 
have to deal with peasants. 

As regards personal accommodation, I cannot recommend the 
hotels very warmly. I tried three in two weeks— in fact, the 
two first weeks of my trip ; but I was so imcomfortable that I 
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gave it up as a bad job, and had to seek accommodation in a private 
house. At the first hotel we got to, it being the height of the 
season, we were— Charlie and I^-proposed to be put to all sorts 
of shifts and inconveniences, because, forsooth, there was no more 
room in the hotel, and its owners wished to take in more people 
than they had accommodation for. One evening then — we had 
been there only two days, mind— a waiter begged to say that 
they had rigged out two beds in my room, and that we were 
expected to share the said room. We, forthwith, asked for our 
respective bills, packed up our portmanteaus, and removed, there 
and then, within half an hour. 

The next hotel we went to, we found that our English papers 
were kept below, for the particular information of sundry 
parties, for two or three days at a stretch ; moreover, the attend- 
ance was abominable, and the crush of visitors so great, that no 
one could be properly attended to. We removed to No. 3, 
where we could, from our rooms, detect all the kitchen opera- 
tions, by smell alone; besides, the place was not scrupulously 
clean, and, it being very hot, the abundance of undesirable bed- 
fellows was so great, and their irrepressible incursions so frequent 
and so assiduous, that we could not sleep. 

This time I gave it up, and I took up my abode at a private 
house. Terms £^2. 10s. a month, for a very nice bedroom, and 
a well-furnished parlour. No one ever interfered with me or 
my things; I could do as I liked, and my wishes were well 
attended to. I generally dined out, at an hotel, but when I 
chose to have my meals at home, I had them properly served, 
at about five francs /«r diem. Taken all in all, then, one may 
be very comfortable in the north of France for about seven or 
eight shillings per day. Any one, however, who should prefer 
residing either at Wimille, Wimereux, Audresselles, or Slack, 
would find the charges considerably lower. I dare say five 
shillings a day would ensure great attention, good diet, and a 
comfortable room, but I do not advocate that plan, for the follow- 
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ing reason, viz., however enthusiastic in sporting matters a 
man may be, it is well for him to have other resources near at 
hand, besides sport \ for, an uninterrupted indulgence, in what- 
ever pursuit, cannot last any length of time, without becoming, 
firstly, spiceless, and, finally, an unmitigated bore. Now, in 
a village, especially such villages as those I have mentioned, 
one is thrown rather too much on one's own resources. The 
company to be mdt with, in the general room, consists too often 
of ignorant men, occasionally prejudiced too, in the bargain, 
against you, simply because you are a foreigner; but, even 
putting this aside, it is not pleasant to be constantly associated 
with a lot of ignorant noodles, even if they be well meaning. 
The only available amusements, moreover, are cards and billiards. 
The playing-cards are inordinarily filthy, as a pack usually lasts 
a generation, and it is generally incomplete as well. As for the 
billiard-tables, cues, and balls. Heaven save th^ mark! The 
tables are about as smooth as a badly^-mown lawn ; the tapis is 
usually burnt in half-a-dozen or more places, owing to the cigars 
and tobacco ashes falling on it during play ; the cues are invariably 
crooked ; and the balls are miracles of irregularity in size and 
form ; one is like an ^%g ; the other, through many chips having 
being knocked oflf it, rolls about with the noise of an ijregular 
but many-sided cube, and with about its regularity of speed 
and direction ; and the third ball, may be, is so large as to jump 
overboard at each and every opportunity. 

On the whole, distractions (as the French call amusements), 
are few and far between, in the villages ; so much so, that life is 
there perfectly unbearable, after the few first days* novelty of the 
thing has worn itself ofi". Therefore, it is better, in every respect, 
to reside in a town, where, at any rate, comforts and fun of every 
kind are available ; at least, that is my opinion on the subject. 
There is one thing I would strongly recommend to all British 
shooters intending to take their quarters in France, for however 
short a period, and that is, never to go there withbut their pass- 
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ports. I am aware that sometimes an official notice is issued^ 
stating that passports will not be required from British subjects 
entering the French territory ; but that entering^ practically, seems 
to have an unlimited number of meanings, at least, according to 
French notions ; and, although you may not, at times, be asked 
for your passport when actually entering France, yet you are no 
sooner there, than your passport is demanded on all sides, with 
persistent unanimity. You go to an hotel, you get your supper, 
you wish for a bedroom. Ceitainly, says the waiter, who exits, 
then comes in again with the livredes voyageurs, i.e., the hotel police 
book, wherein travellers have to put down their name, occupation, 
habitual residence, where they come from, and where they are 
going to. Moreover, there is a column, specially put aside, for the 
mention of the traveller's papiers, i.e., passport, or certificate of 
identity, or other document showing forth that you are really 
what you represent yourself to be. Now, no papier shc^ws forth 
your bona fides so well as a passport; therefore, be careful to al- 
ways provide yourself with one strictly efi regie, if you wish to 
avoid being bothered and worried, within an inch of insanity. 
Many English visitors, on the strength of the notice that no pass- 
ports are needed, neglect to get one, and then they find them- 
selves looked upon with intense distrust, and the police are 
continually calling upon them, or otherwise notifying them 
to call at the Bureau de Police, where all sorts of queer ques- 
tions are put to them, and a hint given that, if they cannot 
g^Xpapiers quickly, they had better go back to the place they came 
from. 

Moreover, the hotel-keepers may decline giving a room to a man 
sans papiers ; of course they don't pursue that course when the 
man has money, but, any way, it is not pleasant to be looked upon as 
a criminal who has escaped, somehow, from the clutches of the 
law. So it is a fact that, even when papiers are not required to 
enter France, papiers are a sine qud non of peace if one stays there 
at all. There is a deal of jobbing going on, about passports, all 
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over the Continent, but Germany is still far more bothering than 
France in that respect. Every new state or province you enter, 
your passport is scrutinised, booked, marked, visid sometimes ; 
and why ? What is the good of all that fuss ? An evildoer is always 
amply provided with all means for travelling, so that the burden 
of all these annoyances falls on the honest and peaceful travellers 
who are ignorant or careless of all these irksome regulations, in the 
consciousness of the purity of their actions and intentions. Two 
more hints, and I have done. Don't bring ammunition with you 
on the sly, for if it be discovered, your things will be confiscated, and 
you will be fined, as well. Gunpowder in France is a Government 
monopoly, as well as tobacco and cigars, and the laws against 
their importation are severe and forbidding. 

Now, about dogs. You had better pay the dog tax on your 
dog, or dogs, if you have brought any with you; so that, in case it, 
or they, get lost or are stolen, you may, fearlessly, go to the 
police office about them, when, if everything is en r^gle^ your appli- 
cation will be duly attended to. 

Anyhow, be careful never to let your dogs out, without a collar 
bearing your name and address, round their necks, as any dog 
without a collar is liable to be seized and destroyed, particularly so 
during the days of canicule^ when special police regulations are 
issued concerning dogs, and are carried into execution regardless 
of consequences. I think I have, now, fairly enumerated all 
the advantages and disadvantages of a short sojourn in the 
north of France, as far as my actual experience leads me to 
mention. 

As far as sport is concerned, there is some to be had, but it 
requires a deal of doing, and the abundance of game is not al- 
ways in accordance, either with our wishes or our notions of sport ; 
but to a man with a sound constitution, a lively temperament, and 
a moderate ambition, the neighbourhood of Boulogne, Wimereux, 
and Slack, will prove entertaining. At least, it proved so to me. 
I enjoyed my two months there quite as much as I could wish, 
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and, I sincerely hope that those of my readers who may try the 
spots I have mentioned in this narrative, will be as much pleased 
with the sport as I was, and that they will be assisted in their ar- 
rangements by the information that has been given them, in these 
pages by their sincere well-wisher. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

HIRING A SHOOTING IN ALSACE. 

Some six years ago, whilst staying with a friend at hfs shooting- 
box in Alsace, we got wind that a neighbouring shooting, whose 
capabilities were known to be A i to my friend, was to be had 
for the short remainder of a lease, /.^., only one year, and I forth- 
with declared my intention to secure it if it were possible for me 
to do so. 

It was the village garde champetre who had informed us of the 
fact, on his falling in with us as we were leaving the village for 
a day's sport, and I immediately proposed that he should ac- 
company me to the house of the owner, and be there my inter- 
preter. This garde had formerly belonged to the French army, 
where he had learned a little French, and although he could not 
help pronouncing his d's as fs, and his v's as fs, like most 
Germans, yet his knowledge, however limited, was sufficient to 
enable him to understand me, and this was all that was needed. 

I accordingly left my friend with his own garde^ and, accom- 
panied by the garde c?iampUre^ I made my way towards a village 
some three miles beyond the hills, where resided the farmer, 
owner of the land. It was a lovely morning, and whilst on our 
way, and without deviating much from our true course, I managed 
to bag two hares and a partridge. And, by the way, I must 
here pay a just tribute of praise and gratitude to the Alsatian 
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peasants. Unlike the general ran of French peasants, they are 
almost invariably, not only superficially civil, but really earnest 
in their endeavours to make you bag game; whereas in most 
other pkrts of France, unless you are well known and feared in 
the locality, the paysans make it a rule to mislead you in every 
possible respect, such as denying-that there is any game-about, send- 
ing you on the wrong track if they have seen a covey rising, and 
purposely taking you away from your game, if they can, in any 
way, manage to do so. Now, in the case under consideration, 
though I had never before been seen sporting on that side of the 
country, yet every peasant we met at work in the fields would 
civilly take off his head-covering as we passed by, and several 
of them actually came up on seeing I had a gun, and volunteered 
to guide me to a hare that they knew in her form, or to a covey 
of birds in their turnips. You would not catch a Norman 
peasant do that, I warrant you, though a Breton peasant might. 
Well, of course, though virtually out of our ground, I felt each 
time very much inclined to accept these very kind offers, and 
when the peasants were the owners of the land I went up with 
them, killed, as I said before, two hares and a bird, but I insisted 
upon the peasants taking the game. This so delighted them that 
they gave me, there and then, a general invitation never to spare 
their ground whenever I went that way. Now, I call such cordial 
fellows real sociable individuals to deal with. 

Howbeit, we reached the place we wanted to call at by 10 a.m. 
We found the good-wife at home, and she civilly insisted upon 
our walking in and having some refreshments. Her husband 
was out in the fields, and she directed a farm boy to accompany 
us. Ten minutes' walk brought us over a hill. 

" There is my master," said the boy, pointing to a man at work 
with two oxen, in a field. 

So down we went, and we soon had arranged all preliminaries. 
It seemed that the lessee of the shooting being called away by 
some business, was prevented from sporting that year, and there 
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being but one year left for his lease to be run out, the farmer did 
not object to his sub-letting, provided the new-comer suited 
him ; and, in fact, it was with him (the owner) that the arrange- 
ments were to be made. Well, he left his team of oxen in charge 
of the lad who had accompanied us, and he took us himself over 
the ground to show us the limits. The extent of the shooting 
was somewhere about 2,000 acres, and it included some small 
coverts, and a three- hundred acre wood, always plentifully 
sprinkled with woodcocks ii^ the season, he said ; then there 
were some furze fields on the hills, which were also tenanted 
pccasionally by the long-bills. Down the valley was a brook, 
running alternately under bushes and between small coverts, open 
fields, meadows, etc This brook was always visited by roebuck, 
deer, etc.; and when the hounds were hunting the neighbouring 
forests, wild boars firequently came over and stayed a few days 
upon the estate, to rest firom their fatigues. Wolves came in 
bands in winter ; foxes were rather more plentiful than he (the 
farmer) liked, and he would feel obliged if I would pepper them 
.with buckshot, whenever I should chance to meet with any. 
This made me smile — the idea of shooting a fox was so out- 
rageous to my ideas ; but still I promised him that I would clear 
his ground of all sorts of vermin. He then took us to his next 
grievance — />., an old abandoned stone quarry, positively full of 
rabbits. 

" These wretches," he said, " are our plague. You see, no one 
has been shooting here yet this season, and if you only come 
round there to this oat-field on the hill, I will show you a sight 
worth seeing.*' 

We went to the aforesaid oat-field, when I posted myself on 
the side towards the stone quarry. The farmer and the garde 
then went quietly to the other side, and then, shouting and 
throwing clods of earth, a regular stampede took place. I do 
not think I ever saw such a number of rabbits at the same time 
on the same road. I fired seven shots running, as fast as I could 
load, without moving a foot from the place I had chosen. 
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" You should trap the beggars," I said to the fanner, when he 
and the keeper came round again and we collected the slain. 

" Well," he said, " I thought about it, but, as I let the right of 
shooting them, I don't see that I should act fairly towards my 
lessee if I should take to killing them myself." 

" Well, no, perhaps not ; but then such a lot of them must be 
an intolerable nuisance. However, they won't bother you much 
longer now, and you will soon perceive a notable decrease in 
their numbers, I warrant you. I will bring oyer ray ferrets to- 
morrow, and I will stake my gun to a tobacco-pipe that at least 
forty of them will come out of the stone quarry for good, and 
never go in again. Well, now, what about your terms, for we 
have not so far said a word about them, and that is not an unim- 
portant item in our proceedings, I imagine? " 

** Well," he said, " Mr. (the preceding lessee) pays me 

two hundred and fifty firancs per season." 

" Two hundred and fifty francs 1 " I exclaimed, in utter as- 
tonishment at the cheapness of the thing, but the owner evidently 
mistook it for an exclamation of surprise on hearing high terms, 
for he added quickly, 

" But, you know, there is with it a little house, where the sports- 
men used to take their meals and sleep occasionally." 

" Let us see the house," I said. 

It was situated halfway up the hill, amidst a cluster of trees, 
and it was not such a very small house as I had been led to 
expect by the manner in which the farmer had mentioned it 
There were three or four bed-rooms, and two sitting-rooms, 
kitchen, etc., a yard, a garden well-stocked with vegetables and 
fruit, etc ^ 

Now, although I had no intention whatever of coming to 
inhabit the place, yet it was very nice, as a place of shelter and 
rest ; for nothing I abominate more than having to resort, under 
any pretence whatever, to the country inns of the Continent, 
where one has to eat one's meals often in the same room with 
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a lot of felloWs who are smoking bad tobacco, and expectorating 
vehemently. 

Of course I clinched the bargain at once, and for fear of any 
misundetstandingy when we had walked back to the farm, we our- 
selves drew up the agreement on stamped paper ; I paid ray £,^10 
in advance, got my receipt, and everything being thus satisfactorily 
settled, the farmer's wife insisted on our staying to dinner, after 
which we made tracks for home. It was evening then, and from 
ever so far I spied my friend standing at his gate, and evidently 
looking out for us. 

" Well," he shouted, when we were as yet fully fifty yards from 
him, " what news ? ** 

I waved the papers, and shouted back with great glee — " I have 
got it." 

We discussed the whole transaction at length that evening, and 
we resolved without loss of time to start very early the next 
morning for the place, and sport on the ground. 

" It will be for us a second ouverture^'* said my friend, " for no 
gun has gone over that ground as yet.'* 

So we sat up till ten, making cartridges and getting all things 
ready, and to bed we went. 

Very early in the morning, when all was still dark, Fritz (my 
friend's keeper) came up to my bed-rpom, and as he shook me in 
my cosy bed, and held his gigantic lantern in my face, I felt very 
much inclined to kick the lantern in the fire-place, and worthy 
Fritz down the stairs. 

" It is nearly daylight, sir," he shouted in my ears. 

" Oh ! bother the daylight," I retorted gruffly. 

" We must start soon. Come, sir, come ! You said I was not 
to pay attention to all your grumbles, and you would give me a 
two-franc piece if I woke you up right well in tinie, and I mean to 
earn my two-franc piece ! " 

And so saying he jerked off all the clothes from my bed. 

" You confounded villain ! " I shouted out in great wrath. 
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But when I stood on the floor he had bolted outside, and was 
holding the door ajar. 

" That is right, sir, now you are up*** 

" Yes, in more senses than one, as I will soon let you know," I 
grumbled, as I picked up my bed-clothes, intending, I firmly 
believe, to turn in once more. 

" If you do get back to bed," he said slowly, " I will have to do 
my duty, and pull you out again." 

This woke me up altogether to a sense of reason, and I accord- 
ingly resigned myself with a half-confused idea that I ought to be 
very grateful to the obstinate fellow who had earned out my 
orders of the previous night so faithfully and well. I was always 
noted for an unwillingness to rise before the sun was up ; in fact, 
I generally make such arrangements as will preclude any necessity 
for so doing, but in the present case my friend's wishes had 
induced me to agree upon starting very early, and therefore, to 
make sure that I should get up in time, I had given a hint to 
Fritz right well to the purpose, as the reader may see. 

Did you ever, reader, get up in the darkness of the night, and 
did you then breakfast by candle light ? If so, don't you think 
with me that there is nothing more cheerless and more lugubrious ? 
You don't eat with half your usual appetite, your head aches 
slightly, and you feel chilly. You are almost inclined to give up 
the sport, in order to resume your sleep, and such a sentiment is 
not at all conducive to your being well pleased with yourself or 
with the world at large. 

Well, it was in no very pleased mood that I tcfbk my seat in the 
dog-cart. The dew was falling heavily from the leaves of the 
trees that surrounded the house, and the air was very keen, so 
that heavy great coats and rugs were mighty acceptable things to 
us. 

Fritz brought the dogs out, and placed them in the box of the 
cart, where a plentiful supply of straw had be^n got ready for 
them, and in it they soon madei: hemselves snug and comfortable. 
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Then the keeper jumped on behind, and oflf we went at a rattling 
pace. 

Now; though the distance to the shooting-box across the fields 
was but diree miles, by road it was fully six or seven, as the roads, 
of course, were made to pass through all the intervening villages. 
Daylight was appearing on the horizon when we pulled up in the 
yard. There, we were met by Jacques, the garde champ^tre^ who 
had come over by arrangement to see about the place and set it 
in order. He had lighted a good fire, of which we took advantage 
to get prepared a second breakfast. 

At 8 o'clock we began operations in earnest To keep my word 
with the owner, we went first towards the stone quarry. 

Fritz had the ferrets in his coat pockets, and carried my wire- 
haired terrier, Pincher, on his arm, for the young devil if let loose 
would no doubt have traced unto himself a line of conduct diame- 
trically opposed to the one we might have wanted him to take. 
Of all the fiery dogs I have ever seen he was the fieryest. I 
never saw the like of him yet for bolting rabbits or hares from 
thickets or furze, and his speed and dash were so great that, though 
he was not more than 1 2 inches high, no rabbit had a chance of 
escaping him the moment it took to the open, however small 
might have been the ground. 

Our plan of action was first to take our positions where I stood 
the day before, but forty or fifty yards apart, whilst Fritz would 
take the terrier on the other side of the field, and there let him 
loose to bolt the rabbits, or at least those among the rabbits who 
had not as yet thought fit to return to their holes. Of these we 
would clip as many as we could whilst on their way, and when 
the ground would be cleared, we would then go to the quarry 
itself, and ferret there until dinner-time. 

This programme we carried out to the letter. We had brought 
with us only one of the other dogs, an old retrieving pointer of 
mine, who was up to every move on the board, and in whom we 
could trust implicitly. 
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Well, my friend and I, noiselessly took up our stands, and Fritz 
went round ; there he let go Pincher, who, without more ado, 
having found " a road," dived instantly among the standing crop, 
and began such a scaring of " bunnies " as gave us plenty of 
work for the next four or five minutes. And there the old pointer 
came very handy, for those rabbits that were but wounded would 
have undoubtedly managed, in the majority of cases, to regain 
their holes, there to get in and die, without any one being the 
better or the wiser for it. But the old dog, after the first two or 
three runs, stationed himself on the direct way to the rabbits' 
stronghold, and then nabbed all the " lame uns,'* as well as one 
or two who certainly had never been fired at, as they dashed by, 
Pincher, himself, collared three or four as he bunrlled them out 
unceremoniously from their feasting, and, altogether, this whole- 
sale deroute was a great treat. 

We had in all fifteen slain after this, our first onslaught. We col- 
lected them, and Fritz secured Pincher, before that worthy was 
aware of the fact, else he would, doubtless, have strongly objected 
to that course being pursued ; but he was such a wild, harum- 
scarum sort of a dog, so totally devoid of anything like obedience, 
and so full withal of wilful mischief, that there was no controlling 
him in any way when he was loose. That is one of the great 
defects of the breed, when employed with the gun. They get so 
fond of the sport that they are perfectly regardless of anything 
but slaughter, so that threats and blandishments are alike wasted 
on them, and nothing but absolute bodily mastery will ensure any- 
thing even like passable obedience to orders. Well, when master 
Pincher found himself duly secured in a slip he turned awfiiUy 
nasty, and forthwith wished to extemporise a fight with Fritz. 
That worthy, however, was equal to the occasion, and fetching 
the doggy a slap across the head that sent him head over heels, 
the dog rose, convinced that retaliation would be, perhaps, 
dangerous, and made up his mind, moodily enough, to say no 
more. 
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We then approached the quarries. Several mounds of rough 
slabs were heaped here and there, near the entrance to the place, 
ready for loading, I presume, and as I walked by I saw unmis- 
takable signs of their being much frequented by the rabbits. 

" We had better try these," I said to my companion. " If you 
like to stand at this one, I will take the next." 

So saying, I took from Fritz my polecat ferret, and walked oflf 
to my mound of stones, where I put it down at a likely " gallery,*' 
and, cocking up my gun, I ordered the pointer out of the way. 

Meanwhile Fritz had put down the little white doe ferret at his 
master's mound, and soon the fun began. My ferret had not been 
in more than a few seconds when terrible squeaks issued from his 
whereabouts, and at the same time out bounded a rabbit on one 
side and two others on the other. I fired and killed one. Whilst 
reloading, another rabbit came out, and him I also bundled over, 
satisfactorily. Still the squeaking went on all the while^ quite 
uninterruptedly, and as no rabbits came out I made up my mind 
to find out the state of the matter with the, to me, invisible 
squeaker. Bang ! on my left from my friend. Bang ! again, 
whilst I remove the slabs of stone with all speed ; and then, sure 
enough, I come upon the squeaker, who might well squeak, poor 
fellow, for the polecat had fastened his jaws on his thigh, and 
holding him thus fast, was sucking his blood away. I took them 
both up, and, unfastening the thirsty ferret, let go the rabbit, and 
as he was scampering away I sent after him an ounce odd of 
number six shot, that put an end to his career. The ferret had 
gone in again, but soon came out. I took him up then, and laid 
him at the next lot of stones, when another " bunny," who had 
elected to domicile therein, received fi*om him a summary notice 
to quit, that was immediately attended to. 

We went on thus until we had cleared all the outlying likely 
places of refuge, and then we searched for the strongholds in the 
quarry itself, but there we met with quite an unexpected visitor in 
the shape of a full grown dog fox. How it had happened that he 
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had remained there so still, considering all the firing that had 
taken place close to him during the whole of the morning, I am not 
prepared to decide ; but there remains the fact that he was there, 
and had been there all the while that iht fusillade was going on 
round about his stronghold. 

Well, this is how it happened that we came to him. I was 
peacefully ferreting a deep hole, and as peacefully bundling over 
its inhabitants as they came out, when my friend, who was on the 
other side of the quarry, suddenly popped up his head above some 
rocks, and shouted out to me, 

« I say ! " 

" Well, what is it ? " 

" The doe (ferret) won't go in the hole where we are ! " 

" Then there is a polecat in it, you may depend,*' I shouted 
back, " and she is afraid of it, for she is a little one, you know ; 
but if you will send her over to me I will let you have my black 
one ; he is a d — 1, and he will clear the hole of whatever is in it, 
I will warrant!" 

There I was mistaken, however; but of this more anon. I 
must not anticipate. 

Well, Fritz, according to my friend's orders, brought me the doe. 
I gave him the polecat. He went back with it to his master, and 
I resumed my ferreting with the white one. After a minute or so, 
up again comes my friend's head. 

" I say ! " 

"Well, now, what's the matter ?" 

" The black one '* 

" Well ? " I asked in some trepidation. 

" Well, he went in . . . ." 

" Ah 1 I knew he would." 

" Yes, but he came back at once, and now he is all bristles, and 
he won't go into the hole any more." 

" What the deuce can there be in the blessed hole," I thought. 

I picked up the doe and went to look. There was the hole — 
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— a very large one — and there was the polecat, all bristles, indeed, 
like a hedgehog, but he would not face the plice again. Pincher, 
however, was pulling on his slip with all his might towards the 
hole, and he was greedily whimpering in that indescribable manner 
which tells plainly that there is something out of the common, and 
that the dog is anxious to get at it. The old pointer, too, was 
there, standing at the mouth of the hole, with his head on one side, 
and ready to pounce on its inhabitant as soon as it would show 
itself out 

" It is some vermin of some kind," I said, ** you may depend 
upon it ; I wonder if the terrier could get at it ; however, we will 
soon know." 

I let go Pincher, who instantly went to ground, and there began 
such a snarling, growling, spitting, grinding of teeth and biting as 
we had never heard before. I was going to stoop before the hole 
and try to pull the dog out, when growling, snarling, and tearing 
at one another, out came a grey and red bundle, composed of the 
fox and terrier, so much mixed up, so to speak, with one another, 
that it was impossible to hit the one without hitting the other. 
The pointer, however, made no such mistake, and the moment 
the bundle popped out he selected the reddish portion of it, and 
both he and the terrier did so well that in half a minute the worry 
was at end, and the fox was no more. 

Poor Pincher, what a mess he was in ! 

The pointer escaped with a bleeding ear and a torn neck. 

The fox was a magnificent fellow, and its skin is now at the foot 
of my friend's bed. 

Fritz marvelled greatly at the little terrier's pluck, and he sub- 
sequently paid the little dog far more respect and attention than 
was his wont previous to the encounter. 

" I have never seen such a thing before," he remarked. " I 
have seen our dachshunds pulling down scores of foxes, but then 
they were at least seven or eight of them to have a go at him. I 
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have never seen a single dog drawing and holding, single-handed, a 
fox like that." 

And I know for a fact that the worthy keeper was so filled with 
enthusiasm about the feat, that he surreptitiously got very nearly 
all the village female curs intimately acquainted with the wire- 
haired wonder, and I don't blame him. We should always make 
our harvest while the sun shines, and lay hold of chance and time 
by the forelock. 

Howbeit, whilst we were washing clean the dogs' woimds at a 
pool close by, who should turn up, but the owner of the ground. 
His joy at seeing the now dead fox was unbounded, and he would 
hardly believe us when we told him how it had been killed. He 
took Fritz aside, and severely cross-examined him, after which, evi- 
dently satisfied with the bona fides of the affair, he came to me, 
and made me what seemed to him a splendid offer for the dog, 
viz., vingt'dnq francs (;£i), and a bottle of wine ! The honest 
fermier was much chagrined when I declined, and, no doubt think- 
ing he would tempt me, he offered me four shillings more ! It was 
really laughable. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

HIRING A SHOOTING IN ALSACE— COtltitMied. 

When back home, that evening, after supper, as we discussed 
the events of the day and the prospects of further sport for the 
future, we came to the unanimous conclusion that the first thing 
to be done was to secure a keeper in whom implicit confidence could 
be placed. 

Now, so far as this last condition is concerned, I am glad 
to say that Alsatian keepers have well deserved their renown, 
for, a more strict, more honest, and more sober set of men it 
would be hard to find ; indeed, the generality of the Alsatian 
fellows are so ; but there are always some black sheep in the 
villages, and when a shooting is so thickly interspersed with 
small and middling-sized coverts, it is urgent and necessary 
that some one should be appointed to do the rounds morning 
and evening. 

We discussed the pros and the cons of the question at length, 
and I could not help asking how it was that I should have to 
enlist the services of a keeper, whereas my predecessor had had 
no need of one during the many years he had held the shooting. 
It seemed rather strange, but the explanation given me soon con- 
vinced me. 

"The fact of the matter," said my friend, " is that the lawyer, 
your predecessor, being commissioned with most of the crop 
sales by auction of the department, was too much feared by the 
rural fellows for them to even think of poaching over his ground. 
They knew that he could always eventually retaliate upon them 
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a hundredfold ; his power to do so was self-evident ; and as he 
was, naturally, a very spiteful man, every one took care not to 
annoy him. There was a man who tried it on once or twice, a 
small landholder. He was soon denounced to the lawyer, who 
forthwith placed him on his black list, refused to sell for him, 
and when the man attended some one else's sale, the lawyer took 
good care to make him pay a good price for hi^ lots. Auctioneers 
can always do that much when they choose. And so the man 
had soon to reform and mind his own business. With you as 
lessee, however, it is a totally different affair. Nobody knows you 
or fears you as yet, and though, as a rule, the peasants are free from 
poaching, yet there are always some adventurous spirits who will 
poach for the love of the thing ; therefore, you must fairly expect 
that as soon as it will be known round about here that the 
shootings have* changed hands, and there is no keeper, some men 
will try to kill your hares d, Vaffiit^ or to net your birds." 

I felt the perfect truth of my friend's arguments. 

Now, it is astonishing what a difference it makes in a man's 
way of reasoning whien circumstances become, in any way, 
materially altered. Before I leased this ground I resided at my 
friend's house, and shot over his land with him. Well, he used 
to fume awfully, at times, when a shot or two were heard on his 
land in the dead of the night, and I then used to play the part of 
a sorry comforter by telling him that, " he must expect that sort 
of thing, you know; nobody can prevent that. Fellows will 
poach, etc., therefore the best to be done was to accept philo- 
sophically what could not be altogether prevented." But now 
the parts were slightly altered as concerned myself, and I 
confess that it was with an unmistakable start that as we were 
driving home that night by moonlight I had heard the bang of a 
heavily-loaded gun sounding on the border of a 200-acre wood 
close by the roadside. 

On the impulse of the moment, Pincher had jumped out of the 
cart and bolted with all speed towards the spot Had it not. 
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unfortunately, happened so, we would have undoubtedly caught the 
fellow (or, rather, fellows, for there were two of them). They 
had only one gun, however, and we saw them distinctly run- 
ning up the hill towards a village, and disappearing behind a 
hedge. 

After a quarter of an hour's whistling, shouting, and fuming, the 
terrier turned up, and laid on his back in the middle of the road, 
wagging his tail all the time. 

"You wretch!" I said, "you deserve a good licking, you 
do!" 

" He ! he I he ! " whined the dog. 

" Well, get up, and come in, then." 

lip he was, like a bolt from a catapult, and jumped in. Oft we 
went. The next day I arranged with a hedge-trimmer and woods- 
man to be my keeper, and the very same night he caught the 
two men we had seen the night before. Legally, though, I could 
not then prosecute the two miscreants, for my keeper had not 
as yet taken the oath before the magistrates, neither had we had 
time to get his commission en r^gley but, nevertheless, the two 
men got a terrible fright over the affair, and they gave up their 
nocturnal visits to the coverts. Moreover, the news soon spread 
that some one had been appointed to watch over the land, and 
no one ever interfered with it,. except the neighbouring shooters 
in their rambles, when they occasionally overstepped the limits 
of theu: ground and came over mine some little way. This I 
overlooked, on the proviso that we should be allowed the same 
privilege over our neighboiurs' lands, and we never had a dif- 
ference. 

Alsace has always been renowned for its fair stock of game, 
and where preservation is strictly looked after, the sport becomes 
quite first-dass. By first-class I mean that there is as much game 
as is compatible with the extent of a ground where no artificial 
rearing or restocking is ever resorted to. In short, what there is, 
is the natural product of the wild stock in liberty ; no one feeds 
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them, or breeds them, or imports strangers to let loose among 
them. The consequence is that the birds are thoroughly wild, 
and therefore they afford the highest fun in point of sport in its 
true meaning, for they make up, by their wildness, for their small 
numbers, as compared with those places where hand-fed birds are 
turned down. As for hares, their number was astonishing, and 
when we first began our regular toumies over the ground, I was 
amazed at the quantity we saw. We firequently shot a dozen in a 
day, besides other game. My friend was a rare adept at finding 
them, and I was a good one at killing them. This division of 
labour (of love) was quite entertaining to me, but not quite so to 
him ! Strange it was, that on three hares which he had actually 
kicked up from their forms, he generally missed two, whereas 
partridges, woodcocks, or pheasants were done for, the moment 
they hove in sight, within range of his gun ; but hares or rabbits 
he almost invariably missed. 

" I cannot understand," he used to tell me, "how it is, but 
there is the patent fact that I do miss them repeatedly," 

I consoled him by telling him that it was rare for a man to be 
good all round on all sorts of game. Foresters get first-rate on 
ground game, but are all at sea, as a rule, in the open or in a 
marsh ; and on the other hand a quail or partridge man, or snipe- 
shooter, is sadly bothered in a wood. That is all a matter of 
habit, and to remedy any of these inconveniences I take care, 
when I shoot, to have a little of everything, if not much of it. 

Of course, I am not going to enter into minute details of all we 
did that season, it would be taking an unworthy advantage of my 
patient readers; but I will merely relate whatever may possess 
interest to a shooter's mind, and I will also describe several 
queer expedients much en vogue in Alsace in the pursuit of game, 
and in the catching of small birds, such as fieldfares, starlings, 
blackbirds, thrushes, etc., for the markets. 

First of all, as regards woodcocks, the process was quite new 
to me. I had heard before of the huttes a becasses^ but what 
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these might have been, or where situated, I was fairly at a loss 
to imagine. The idea of a hut for woodcocks, of all birds the 
most erratic, appeared to me very singular and very original. 

One day as we were at a covert side waiting for a shot, I got one 
which I did not expect, as it was so early yet in the season. The 
dachshunds were in, but mute, and in their rambles they flushed a 
woodcock. The bird, I saw well, rose about fifty yards from me 
and flew straight towards me ; of course I shot it. That was the 
first Nobody had even seen one as yet, that season. 

" Meinherr," said Hans, my keeper, who was standing beside 
me, ''now that the passage seems to have begun, I think you will 
have to go to the hut, one of these evenings." 

'' And where is the hut ?" I said, looking round, in my inno- 
cence. 

'' Behind that hedge in the hollow," he said, pointing some- 
where down the vale. 

" We will go and see it, when the dogs clear out of this," I 
said. 

And we did. And, to my astonishment, Hans took me to a 
stagnant pool of water, on one side of which, facing the coverts, 
was a hole dug out into the high bank, and still roughly covered 
over with a few withered branches of the willow tree that grew 
beside it. 

" The hut," remarked Hans, laconically, " sadly wants some 
repairs. I will see to it to-morrow morning." 

" Oh ! " I said pointing to the hole ; " that is the hut, then ? " 

" Yah ! " and he looked at me. 

" And a very pretty hut, too," I remarked drily. 

'' It is a very successful one," said Hans, who all along did 
not see that I was joking ; " the lawyer always bagged two or 
three birds whenever he came to it." 

" But, from what I have understood, the lawyer is a very big 
man. Then, how could he get into this hole ? " I asked. 

" Oh 1 but it is larger than you think, meinherr — much larger. 
Why, the lawyer always had his dog in it, too, with him." 
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« Then, by Jupiter ! " said I, « I wiU try it." 

Saying these words, I crawled in. There was a turf seat at 
the bottom of the concern, and thereon I sat When thus en- 
sconced, the roof nearly touched my head ; in fact, there was 
hardly an inch or two to spare, and there was no room anywhere 
but between my knees and feet for a dog. On the right side I 
saw a hole dug close to the elbow, and in it I found a tinder-box 
and a pocket-pistol still half full of cognac On the ground, 
and stuck in the earth, through being trodden on by hobnailed 
boots, were some feathers, woodcocks', unmistakably. This 
sight wound me up, and I readily expressed my intention to 
come that evening and try my luck. 

" You see, meinherr," said Hans, " the hut &ces the West, 
so that, up to the last moment of daylight, you can see the birds 
coming from the covert." 

Yes, the place was remarkably well chosen, and if there 
were any birds about, they were bound, some of them, to c(M&e 
that way. 

''There are two more similar huts," the keeper said, ''but 
they are quite on the other side of the hill, and they are 
not so good as this one. This is the best in the whole 
country." 

I need not say that it was with a great deal of pleasurable 
excitement that, towards evening, I wended my way towards 
the spot. There is always something peculiarly attractive in 
waiting in ambush for game. True, it is not, strictly speaking, 
sport, but it is rare fun, nevertheless, and as good as a hattue 
any day, and withal better fun than killing birds that are driven 
in flocks over one's head. 

Well, the afternoon had been lovely, though the morning had 
been showery, and now the sun was going down in all its glory, 
and a few woolly clouds alone were overhead. A better chance 
of seeing the birds there never was, and I expected great fun. 
As I had, however, at the time, no dog I could trust to remain 
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with me, quietly, until I fired and told him to go, I went by my- 
self, all alone., I took my j seat, cocked up my gun, and made 
myself easy and comfortable. All was still, but far away in the 
distance some founds were giving tongue. They, however, 
soon stopped. The sun went down, the shadows of the 
night increased, but the sky, in comparison, retained a startling 
brightness. 

As the time for the passage drew nigh I grew quite enthusiastic. 
I hurriedly looked at my watch. It was getting late. Ah I 
there is a bird coming. I shoulder the gun, but the bird, when 
he gets near enough for a shot, gets out of sight as he flies on 
a level with the foliage of the not far distant wood. I peep 
and look. Lo, the bird has flown quite over the pool, has 
landed on my side of the water, and I could now knock him 
down with the barrel of my gun I He does not seem to see me, 
and struts about What a strange appearance all these long- 
billed birds have at night, so weird-like and so queer I I am 
lost in a perplexed amazement, as to what is best to be done 
under the circumstances. I really do not know what to do. 
Lose the bird after having seen it, I can't very well make up my 
mind to. Shoot it where it is, I would have blown it to atoms ; 
besides, I would not murder it so, whilst on the ground. Flush 
it, I did not dare, fearing to lose sight of it as I had done before. 
Altogether, I was awfully bothered. 

^'When such things happened, as they must occasionally 
have happened, to my predecessor," I thought, " I wonder what 
he did?" 

Whilst I was deep in these perturbed thoughts, the woodcock 
quietly opened his wings, and leisurely flew over the water, 
evidently with the intention of settling on the other side. 
Whilst on this short journey, however, he offered me a beautiful 
mark, with his spread wings flitting over the smooth water 
that reflected the clear sky, and bang ! I nailed him. 

I tried to get out with all speed, in order to pick it up ; but 
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not being as yet thoroughly accustomed to the narrow dimensions 
of my momentary domicile, I got my head into the roof of 
foliage, and nearly carried .the whole away on my back. How- 
ever, I extricated myself, and was just going down the bank 
on the other side, when I spied a long, lanky figure, coming 
towards me at a run. 

" Now who the deuce is that ? " I thought. 

It was Hans. 

" Meinherr ! " exclaimed he, breathlessly, '* Come quickly ! " 

" What is the matter ? " 

" A wild boar, meinherr ! quick, quick ! " 

I snatched up my gun, and we started double quick. 

Chemin faisanty Hans, who lived not far firom covert, told me 
that one of his children, who was employed as cowherd at one 
of the neighbouring farm-houses, had just startled him on his 
return home that evening, by telling him that he had met a great 
black pig at the brook. 

" I questioned him closely,*' said Hans, " and he said that the 
pig, as he called it, grunted at him when he saw him, and turned 
his head towards him, and he had two long teeth sticking out 
of his jaws by the side of his snout. Of course the boy did 
not know what it was, being so young ; but I came at once to 
fetch you." 

" You did very well," I said, /' and if it is, indeed, a boar, I will 
make a nice present to the boy." 

We soon got to the brook, but for some time we could find no 
trace of the animal. Fortunately the moon had risen, else we 
should have had to give up the search. 

" Here he is," said Hans in a whisper. 

"Where? " I asked him. 

" There ! " and he pointed to a thick bush, where, soon, a series 
of portentous grunts gave us-waming. 

" He is going to charge us," added Hans, very quietly, " so 
sauve qui peut, I have no gun, and I am «« p^re de famille, 1 
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must take care of myself for my children's sake ! " and he bolted 
behind a tree. 

Now, had my gun been loaded with bullet cartridges, I would 
have felt rather insecure ; for, night shooting is so deceptive, that 
it takes, then, luck as well as skill to place a bullet where it ought 
to be, in order to stop such an animal as a wild boar ; but I had 
loaded with two strong cartridges, containing each half-a-dozen 
large buck shot, and, at dose range, I felt sure these would 
prove a " stopper." The boar, meanwhile, instead of charging 
moved away ; but I was not to be done out of him, and I started 
after him down the ravine. He stopped on hearing my footsteps 
and'faced me, and I verily believe he was just getting steam up, 
for a charge hfond de train into me, when I sent my twelve pills 
into his face. He groaned heavily, and fell quite dead. I was 
about ten yards from him when I fired, and on inspection^ we 
found his head quite shattered. 

"I can't carry him alone, meinherr," said Hans, now in 
great glee, trying to lift him up by its hind legs. 

" Oh ! I will help you," said I, quite cheerily. " Here, tie up his 
legs firmly. Right. Now put a branch through. Ready ? Now 
then, one, two, three 1 " 

And up we lifted the body, and shouldering each one end of 
the perch, we marched him oflf triumphantly. 

About a week after, being at a shooting party, a gentleman 
related that he, his huntsman, and his hounds had led a boar 
a pretty dance on that day, and that they had lost him somewhere 
in our neighbourhood. 

"Darkness set in," he went on, "the boar got into some 
shallow stream; remained in it quietly; the hounds lost his 
scent, and being knocked up pretty nearly, they did not bother 
much about finding it again, and we had to sound the rappd^ 
to couple them, and trudge home empty handed. It was a 
ragoty and he must have weighed somewhere about 150 lb." 

" Not quite so much as that," I said, laughing. 
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At this, every one present stared pretty well, except my friend, 
who knew it all, and had even eaten his share of one ham of 
the ^animal, as Cockneys are wont to say. 

" Your boar," I went on, " weighed exactly 1301b., and if you 
would like to taste him, you are welcome to call upon me and do 
so." 

Thereupon, the greatest hilarity prevailed in the assembly. 

" But confound it ! " said the chasseur aux chims caurants^ good- 
humouredly, '' I had made up my mind that that boar should die 
from my hand, and now he is no more. Alas ! Ce qtie c'est que de 
nous. He is dead ! " 

'< Yes, he breathed his last, about an hour, I should say, after 
you had abandoned him as lost. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HIRING A SHOOTING IN ALSACE — Continued. 

Even now the Reminiscences of these shooting adventures, 
though they have taken place some years ago, fill me with pleasur- 
able delight as I evoke their incidents in my mind. The chain of 
thought, however, is a peculiar one. One thing brings on another 
— some pleasurable, others the reverse ; but all have a powerful 
hold on my feelings, either as a sportsman or as a man. I have 
noticed with pleasure, in Belly that my articles have amused a 
writer who signs himself, " Leatherhead,'' and his notes on the 
wire-haired tribe have, on the other hand, interested me. His 
queries as to the dogs we employed only entails upon me a very 
pleasurable task, that of giving their description. 

I had, as I stated in a previous chapter, an old retrieving pointer 
that knew about every trick that could be advantageous to his 
master ; I had, moreover, Pincher, the wire-haired terrier, who 
was, as *^ Leatherhead " fitly remarks of the breed, a host in him- 
self; I had secured four thoroughbred dachshunds that I had seen 
at work, and my friend owned seven dachshunds, two boarhounds, 
and a setter. 

As regards dachshunds, by the way, pretty theories are venti- 
lated now-a-days, by some men who lay claim to being thought 
connoisseurs. Not long ago a dog judge stated as his opinion that 
the dachshunds' forelegs ought to be straight (!), and that dachs 
were by far too slow for hunting ! Hunting ! of all things in the 
world ! Who ever thought of hunting with dachshunds ? They 
would be just about as fit for hunting (on horseback, as I under- 
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stand hunting) as pug dogs would be for coursing ! Committees 
of dog shows ought to ascertain well the qualifications of their 
employ^ before engaging them, for when one sees in print the 
opinion of a judge that dachshunds ought not to have crooked 
legs, and that they are too slow for hunting, it sets all dachshunds' 
owners laughing, and makes both the judge and his shows objects of 
derision and fun. That ought not to be. But, then, why will 
men judge classes of which they know nothing or very little? 
True, committees would have some trouble in securing the services 
of a dachshund sportsman, for two reasons ; the first of which is, 
that there are but few British shooters who have ever shot game 
pushed out by dachshunds (and some of these dogs may have been 
curs, for the breed is deteriorating in some countries) ; secondly, 
few sportsmen care to mix themselves up with anything so un- 
satisfactory as the judging of a show turns out to be occasionally ; 
hence the dearth of competent men to judge peculiar sporting 
classes. At the same time, the conceit of any man declaring what 
a dachshund ought to be in his opinion, and that opinion con- 
trary to the knowledge, and in direct opposition to the requisites, 
of thousands of practical men who spend their lives hunting their 
native forests with this carefully-preserved and highly-prized breed, 
is vastly amusing. 

And as to the would-be deprecating notice, that these dogs 
are too slow — their slowness and truthfulness constitute their 
worth ; they never were intended to carry on their game as fast as 
foxhounds, and a dachshund who should be so fast as that would 
be perfectly useless, and, therefore, would very speedily be 
given away, sold, or shot ; and that is why dachshunds are so much 
prized, and why their crooked legs give them the advantage over 
any other breed of hounds. 

Any good hound will oust a four-footed quadruped firom a 
covert, but if the said hound drives his quarry too fast he 
will be useless for shooting purposes, because the shooter will not 
be able to place himself on the quarry's route in time for a shot, 
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and he may thus waste season after season in fruitless endeavours 
to bag anything, . But not so with the thorough crooked-legged 
dachshund. He goes on the scent so slow and so sure that he 
rarely loses the line, and pushes out his game so safely and so 
slowly that his voice warns you of the line taken, and prompts you 
what gap to watch in anticipation long before the hunted animal 
makes his appearance, for it is a fact that any hare, roebuck, deer, 
or wolf tracked by slow hounds takes the matter very coolly, and 
frequently stops to listen to the voice of its pursuers, and to as- 
certain whether they are still on its track or not. 

Our little pack of eleven dachshunds was the direct cause of 
our killing two or three hundred hares, half-a-dozen wolves, a 
score of roedeer, three stags, and four wild boars in one season. 

Where, I should like to know, is the pack of any other breed 
of hounds that would have allowed our two guns to do so well ? 

No. Dachshunds, thoroughly up to their work and to their 
breed, are as safe as can be to bring their quarry to the gun, and, 
compatibly with possibilities, they rarely lose it, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Generally speaking, it is merely a question 
of time and of knack in the sportsman, for these little hounds will 
hold on what they have found until it is shot or they have pulled it 
down themselves. That is, of course, when the sport is practic- 
able, for everybody who has shot or hunted with hounds knows 
that there are days when, scent will not lie well, and one also 
occasionally meets with game up to an extra move or two. 

Thus, we had a big hare, as tricky as she was old, who twice put 
the dogs at fault, and that within 200 yards from her favourite 
covert. There was an old hedge growing on both sides of a low dry 
stone wall, and on one side of the wall was a small ditch, nearly 
filled with the loose stones that had tumbled down from the wall, 
and here and there in the ditch .were shallow pools of water. 
Well, the first time that hare broke covert, before we had had time 
to get into position, she evidently was near the border of the 
wood, and bolted before the hounds had fairly found her. We 
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saw her bolt, and Fritz instantly ran to her line, and, imitating a 
hound's voice, and pretending to follow it up, the hounds came to 
the line, owned it, and went on their way rejoicing. My friend 
kept in the valley, and I took the hill. Fritz kept up with me, and 
when we were halfway up the hill a call on the horn, from my 
friend, made us turn round. The hounds were at fault. We all 
went to the spot " Whah ! whah ! whaoh I " were the dogs 
going on, uneasily loitering about the hedge, and throwing up 
their heads now and then. 

" The hare passed here to a certainty," said my friend, " but 
where ? That is the question." 

We looked and cast about, knocked and kicked the bushes. 
Finally we agreed that she must have slipped away, and the scent 
had grown cold. 

A day or two after, the same hare played us the same trick, 
with the same result; but the third time, I placed myself in 
ambush near the spot, and when I saw her coming I levelled my 
gun at her, but thinking I would like to make out how she 
managed to escape I refrained from firing, and saw her delibe- 
rately go down into the ditch, then wade though the wet parts 
for half the length of the hedge ; when there, she jumped clean 
on the wall, and then trotted to the end, where she 
squatted, and stopped. The hounds came up as usual, and 
remembering, no doubt, their previous fruitless searches at that 
very same spot, they did not trouble themselves much, but some 
actually gave up the moment they reached the ditch, and began 
drinking without any fiirther fuss or bother, 

" Well, now," said my friend, when he came up, breathlessly, 
" have you not seen the hare ? " 

" Yes, I did, but I wanted to know where it went, so I did not 
shoot" 

I took him then, to the end of the wall, where, on the stones, 
and partly hidden by the bushes, was puss, thinking she was very 
safe, no doubt, for she had never attempted to bolt 
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My friend went back, and putting one of the dachs on the wall, 
the hound began giving tongue instantly. Some of the others 
thereupon took the wall by storm, whilst the rest kept pace with 
them along the ditch, and out went puss with a ten-foot jump, 
clean into a ploughed field, and with all steam on. She led the dogs 
a two-mile round, and they ran into her close to her own covert. 

I have seen another cunning hare, but this was when coursing, 
not long ago. Three times my greyhounds coursed that hare, 
and three times they lost her at a brook. At last I watched the 
game, and found that she stopped abruptly on her side of the 
brook, whilst both greyhounds cleared it, being in hot piursuit, 
and, of course, they looked for her in vain on the other side. 

But, to come again to the dogs we had, I have already said 
enough concerning the dachshunds, for what they do for a hare 
they will do for any other wild four-footed animal. 

Some people seem to think, as the word dachshund, literally 
translated, means " badger hound," that dachshunds are used 
exclusively for badgers. There never was a greater mistake. 
When a badger is accidentally discovered, of course the dachs- 
hunds hunt him down to his stronghold, and kill him there if 
they can; but let me tell my readers that very few dogs can 
kill a full-grown badger, especially when alone, and face to face 
with him in his place of refuge, and that dachshunds, in spite of 
their extraordinary pluck, have to try more than once, and have 
many a sound round with the badger ere the latter gives up the 
ghost. 

However, this sort of thing happens once upon a time, and 
there are only a few professionals who hunt on purpose for the 
skins of badgers, foxes, etc., with dachshunds. But, for one or 
two such men, there are hundreds of shooters who use dachs- 
hunds for the legitimate game quadrupeds—/.^., animals fit to 
eat — and occasionally for foxes or wolves when they are trouble- 
some. For foxes, these little hounds will manage pretty well by 
themselves, for they hold tight, when once they have got hold 
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at all, and their number soon tells on their foe. But when a 
wolf is on the tapis that is another affair altogether, and the same 
may be said when wild boars or stags are concerned, for then, 
if the hunted stag or boar or wolf be not speedily shot and killed, 
it will maim and sometimes kill one or more hounds. This, 
however, never cows the others (dachshunds are proverbially 
fearless), and if you do not back them up quickly, they will all try 
their jaws at the quarry, and get mauled in turns. 

I will tell you what I have seen. Both Jacques, the garde 
chatnpUrey and Hans, my own keeper, had turned up, one even- 
ing, late in December, and told us that a wolf had settled for the 
night in the largest wood. 

" He is dead beat," said Hans, "and I think the louvetiers have 
been after him, for I heard a cor de chasse at nightfall sounding the 
coupling, and Jacques says he saw the huntsmen going down the 
road towards the town." 

" We will be at him early in the morning," I said, and my friend 
told Fritz to see about all being ready in time. 

After supper we went to the kennels, and saw our little dbgs 
rolling about in heaps of fresh straw, and with that contented 
air of well-fed hounds satisfied with their lot. The next lot was 
the two boarhounds. These were chained up separately to 
different kennels, for they would have devoured one another if 
they had had the chance. These two dogs were, to my mind, a 
cross of bloodhound, mastiff, and deerhound ; they were, beyond 
contradiction, the most ill-favoured dogs I have ever seen, and 
their reputation did not belie their appearance. Fritz alone had 
anything like tolerable command over them, and they were never 
let loose, when hunting, but when the quarry was at bay. Strange 
to say, when thus let go they never found fault with the dachs- 
hunds, though the latter frequently quarrelled with them when 
the quarry was killed, for possession, I presume. On the other 
hand, the biggest, named Bull, invariably licked there and then his 
comrade if the latter approached near enough for a tussle. 
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On the next day, off we went, the two boarhounds being led 
separately, and the dachshunds packed. 

Jacques had got four men from the village to watch round the 
wood all night, and they assured us that the wolf was in. 

And so he was, for no sooner had the hounds been uncoupled 
and freed than they gave tongue almost at once and dashed 
under cover. Within two minutes, " Whah, whah, whaoh ! ** on 
an extensive scale, sounded in the old wood, and the merry music 
strung us up for our best. 

" Run, sir, run," said Fritz, " the wolf is going towards the 
farm!" 

I went at top speed, and reached the comer. A glance round 
assured me that I was in time, for the ground was very open. 
Presently the " whah ! whah ! whaoh ! " came thundering my 
way, and I caught sight of the wolf, merely trotting, and with his 
head on" one side, glancing contemptuously towards the little 
hounds, and occasionally showing his teeth. He came out 
deliberately, but catching sight of me, he lowered his head in the 
sneaking manner belonging to his tribe, and stretched himself 
out for a spin. 

Bang ! Instead of hitting him in the shoulder, as I intended, 
the bullet broke his thigh, and never shall I forget the scene* 

He flung himself on his side, and tore at his own wound with 
his teeth with such fiendish rage that I fairly stood aghast. Be- 
fore I could fire again the dachs were on him, and at them he 
went, pitching them heels over head, one after the other, and yet 
not one gave up the contest, but, badly hurt or not, came back, 
or somehow crawled back to the rescue, and the wolf was literally 
covered with them, gnawing him and tearing him to the best of 
their abilities. 

" Let go the big dogs ! " 1 shouted to Fritz, in great alarm, for I 
was afraid for oiu: little pack. 

The two fierce hounds had heard the conflict, and their struggles 
had prevented their being freed sooner ; but now, up they came, 
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side by side, with their eyes starting out of their sockets, and 
they passed me like a whirlwind. Regardless of anything but 
the wolf, their onset upset the whole lot, heels over head, dachs- 
hunds and wolf, and fairly laying hold, they gave a wrench, and 
all was over ; but their blood was up then, and the way they bit 
through and through the now dead body was a " caution." 

Then they had the usual " row " among themselves. Bull, the 
biggest, planted himself over the carcase, and bristling all 
over, and showing his more than respectable camivorcRy he offered, 
there and then, a challenge to all comers. This effectually put a 
stop to any further mauling that the carcase would have un- 
doubtedly undergone at the teeth of the pack and of the otlier 
hound. 

When Fritz, my friend, and the men turned up. Bull and the 

■ 

other boaxhound were secured, and then the dachshunds examined* 
Five were hors de combat for the time being, and the six others i 
badly torn. Bad morning's work, this. But it could not be 
helped, of course. I ought to have placed my bullet a little 
higher towards the head, but then I am no artiste at rifle 
work, and I had done my best. 

However, the hounds soon recovered, and a few weeks after 
they were all again as right as the mail. They never had been so 
good as they were then, for wolves, for the remembrance of the 
onslaught stamped on their minds an undying hatred for the 
breed, and whenever a wolf was signalled in the neighbourhood 
we always gave the dogs an opportunity of showing their talents in 
that branch of their calling. 

A good many illustrations have lately been published in which 
the breed is, more or less, faithfully dehneated. The greatest 
drawback to engravings being satisfactorily referred to, is that no 
one can judge of the markings of hounds by an engraving, and 
then, when dogs are drawn by themselves, it is impossible to form 
an idea of their stature. Trees, of course, are there, but trees 
cannot form any point of comparison, for there are trees of all 
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sizes, so that, to form an accurate idea of a dog, the dog ought to 
be painted to begin with, in order to give an idea of his markings, 
and then a man must be seen near him. Of course there are 
men of all sizes, but I contend that if the picture is artistically 
done the face of the man and his general appearance will pretty 
accurately indicate his size, and by deduction, the dog's size will 
be made apparent at a glance. There have been copies of a 
German picture lately exhibited rather extensively at some of the 
London fine art dealers' galleries, where dachshunds may be seeQ 
true to life. The picture is called " He lies like truth." By the 
side of the shooter are three dogs, one is a setter, l)dng on the 
ground asleep, or pretending to be ; the two other dogs are un- 
mistakably genuine, thoroughbred dachshunds. One sits near his 
master, on the same seat, and looks up to hiip ; the other one, on 
the ground, also stares at him. Any admirer of the breed will do 
well to study this picture, and he will see in it — Firstly, that the 
real genuine dachshund is awfully crooked in the forelegs. 
Secondly, that he is wonderfully short-legged, and very long- 
barrelled. Thirdly, that the colour most prized by those who 
know, and use the breed, is the black and tan. I do not pretend 
to say that the red dogs are bad, but they are not valued so highly 
as the others, and if there be nothing in colour, why do we make 
such a fuss about colour in our own pointers and setters ? 

There are provinces in the south of Belgium, whole kingdoms 
and grand duchies in Prussia, and many departments in France, 
where hardly any other dogs are used with the gun. A forester 
qui se respecte has always two, or three, or four dachshunds about 
his place, and tibey constitute all his stock in trade, as regards 
shooting dogs. 

Besides the German picture to which I have alluded, there 
are numbers of French sporting tableaux where the breed is 
very faithfully depicted. The dachshund is, after all, merely 
the French black and tan basset d jambes torses, m\io6\xctd into 
Germany by the French nobles at the time of the great re- 
volution. 
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As regards the boarhounds to which I have referred, they, also, 
are as unlike most of those we see exhibited at shows as can be. 
A regular working boarhound is a fierce brute, which is often led 
about muzzledi and only let go free when the final fight is on the 
tapis. 

They are not, strictly speaking, hounds, (I am speaking ox 
those I have seen at work,) for they are not depended upon for 
tracking the animal, but they are sent on when the boar, or 
any other dangerous quarry, must be dislodged from any place 
from which the regular hounds cannot be expected to move it, 
and on them devolves the duty of serving it its writ of eject* 
ment. 

Such dogs are certain death to wolves, foxes, and roedeer when 
they can reach them. 

Bull, my fiiend's chief wild boar dog, had fought many pitched 
battles at the fairs, with bears, when such exhibtions were al- 
lowed in Alsace by the French Government ; and, as my friend 
and Fritz expressed themselves, 

*'Bull feared only le diable\ and then, they were not sure 
whether he would not have had a tussle with even him ! " 

His companion was swifter than Bull, but not so powerful ; his 
temper however, was, if anything, a shade worse than Bull's, so that 
whenever the two came in close contact, muzzled or not, they 
began to gird up their loins for a battle. 

The only times they ever exhibited any sociability and pleasur- 
able excitement was when worthy Fritz made his appearance of a 
morning with their slips and said to them : 

"Ah, ah. Bull! Ah, ah. Wolf ! Hunting, my boys, hunting 
to-day ! " 

Then they would jump and tear at their big chains, and lay 
hold of the keeper's arms or legs in their jaws, merely through ex- 
uberance of spirits, and he would pat them on the head and 
the sides, and proceed to fix on their spiked collars and their 
respective slips. 
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His only bother began then, for they always growled and 
bristled at each other, and it gave him a lot of trouble to keep 
anything like peace between them. Hence his getting another 
man to lead one, whilst he led the other to covert. Such- dogs, 
in England, would be dreaded, and done away with, but then we 
have no powerful, strong, and wickedly inclined animals to pull 
down, whereas the French, German, and Belgian forests have 
plenty of such, and it needs, indeed, courageous and fierce dogs 
to &ce these, repeatedly and almost single handed. In fact, such 
dogs are the only means at times of saving the pack, for they soon 
draw all the hunted animal's energies and attention on themselves, 
and they are perfectly fit, and more than willing, to bear all the 
brunt of the battle, and to return tit for tat with vast interest. 

It is needless to add that these two dogs made magnificent 
watch dogs for a lonely country place like that of my friend. 
When, of a night. Bull or the other dog is fireed over the 
premises, the place is as safe as the Bank from any attack. One 
morning they found Bull watching over some flesh and a good 
part of a pair of a gipsy's breeches at the foot of the yard wall ; 
and one day that he had not been secured, through an oversight, 
he nailed the rural postman as he came into the yard to deliver 
a letter, and if the man had attempted to move he would most 
likely have been killed. As it was, he got such an awful 
finght that he now always stops at the gate and gives up the 
letters there, if any of the dogs happen to be about. 

The best fun with these dogs was in hard winter time, when we 
took them in the far away wild villages, on the fi-ontiers, for wolf 
hunting. ' 

People say that ratting is an exciting pastime, when the dogs 
are clever, but when you see a big wolf face to face with a sturdy 
boarhound, then you see a fight worth looking atl The dog 
means sudden death, and the wolf knows it ; there is no mercy 
shown on either side ; but the ratting dog does not exhibit half 
the dash and half the skill of the wolf-dog, neither does he face 
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his dangers, and the tussle is a very exciting one, but a short one, 
withal. 

It is very strange that dogs should exhibit such a hatred towards 
wolves; but it is, undoubtedly, the animal they detest most of 
all. The wickedness that gleams in the eyes of a dog let loose at 
a wolf is quite fiendish, and even after his foe is dead, he gives 
him sundry extra vicious dabs, in his two or three concluding 
walks-round about the dead carcase. 

I wanted to relate all about my poor Kncher's death, but I find 
my space getting short, and must reluctantly pull up. There is 
nothing a sportsman likes more than yarning about his dogs or 
other people's dogs, and I could say a good deal about either, but 
I must not take advantage of my readers* patience. As it is, I fear 
1 must needs crave their indulgence, and yet those who happen to 
read this through must be, like me, imbued with sporting enthu- 
siasm At any rate, if they get as interested as " Leatherhead ** 
says he was in reading my yarns, and as interested as I feel when 
I am writing them, why, then, all is for the best, and I am 
heartily glad to have found such a sympathetic audience. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
HIRING A SHOOTING IN ALSACE — Continued. 

I think it was Buffon who stated in his Histoire Naturdle that 
dogs, as animals, are as unlike other animals as can be, inasmuch 
as they know only one master to love and obey ; and that, as 
friends, unlike our human friends, whether we remain rich or 
become poor, it makes no difference to . our dogs, and they per- 
sistently remain with their masters to the last. This last part 
occurs in the Eloge du Chietiy and no man ever stated a truism 
more forcibly, and in a more heartfelt series of sentences than 
those which constitute the dogs' eulogium, from which I conclude 
that Buflfon had dogs which he loved, and which dearly loved 
him. 

There is nothing in this world that can be compared to the 
blind afifection of a dog for his master. 

Whatever may be the man's defects and shortcomings, it does 
not seem to matter to his dogs, and they put up with anything, 
rather than lose him. A puppy, with whose good looks you were 
taken and which you have brought up, trained, may be, with the 
punishments necessary in every course of training, grows up to 
look up to you as upon all that is good, all that is to be loved, to 
be friendly to, to be consoled, or protected by ; in fact, you 
are, to your dog, the universe. When you are with him, all is as 
it should be; hunger, cold, privations of all sorts are put up with, 
then, as a matter of course; but- let the master be away, and, 
though the dog may have plenty, and be well taken care of in all 
other respects, he whines for his master, is restless, wanders to 
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and fro, comme une ame en pane. What matters to him, then, the 
presence of tit bits, the company of friendly strangers, his warm 
room, his comforts ? these he declines to enjoy ; he will not touch 
food ; he will not rest, he cannot be comforted, he pines for the 
company of that one man without whom life has no charm for 
him. 

If this is not love of the very best brand I do not know what 
is. I am no sentimentalist, but I acknowledge that there is some- 
thing in that love which has always moved strongly the fibres of 
my heart, when it has been addressed to me. When, then, an 
animal that loves me so much, that to him I am all in all, is taken 
away from me, from whatever cause, I feel as deep a grief as if I 
were parted from all that is dear in this world. Of course, men 
who keep dogs in kennels, away from them, who never see them 
but in the field, cannot expect love from those dogs. Dogs must 
be made constant companions, or else they cannot evince such a 
strong attachment as that which I have been describing. Yet 
there are men who expect that a dog will take to them readily, 
though they possibly have never previously paid him any attention, 
and if he refuses, they are disappointed. This is silly. Dogs 
are instinctively averse to strangers, and, being very sensitive, 
they do not forget in a hurry the last faces in order to take up 
with new ones. 

Still, dogs, occasionally, evince attachment to comparative stran- 
gers. I have experienced such cases myself. I have bought dogs 
both at home and abroad, which required no coaxing to 
remain with me ; but then there was the gun, the smell of game 
about the place, and these, to sporting dogs, are very strong in- 
centives to forget all other things. I have also, when shooting 
over dogs, in company with two or three friends, got eventually 
all the dogs working for me, ranging for me, and retrieving for 
me, even what their own masters shot, and in spite of the said 
masters' threats and blandishments. This I explain, without im- 
plying that there is anything peculiarly attractive in me personally, 
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simply in this wise, that as, when in the field, I spare no trouble in 
order to find game, as a natural consequence the dogs find that 
there is more fim with me as a shooter, and consequently follow 
me, not for my sake, but for the sake of the gun that fires mosty 
irrespective of the man who holds it. In sporting dogs, the in- 
stinct for sport is so strong that momentarily they forget in its 
prospect, fiiends and bodily wants alike. 

Most good shooting dogs can neither eat, drink, nor rest, if they 
see that their master is getting ready for a stroll in the fields with 
the gun. I have never had one which did not show strong excite- 
ment the moment he saw me with the gun, and I have had some 
secured in order to keep them at home, that would try all they 
could to firee themselves, and if they succeeded would track me 
anywhere, it did not matter how far, and instantly assume their 
proper functions. 

Most of my dogs, if not all, would do without their breakfast 
if it was brought them at the time I make my appearance, and 
we have to guard carefully against anything assuming the promise 
of a day's sport if we wish the dogs to have each his fair 
amount of food. 

Here, by the way, I must protest against the fallacious and selfish 
system employed by some men towards their dogs, i>., that of 
working them all day on an empty stomach. Such men aver that 
the dogs have thus a better power of scent. It may be so, but 
I doubt it, and certainly I should think that a dog kept without 
food to make him keener-nosed had a hard task-master to deal 
with. I do not think, certainly, that a dog ought to be crammed 
with food before he starts, but I say that a moderate meal makes 
a good foundation for a day's work for dogs as well as for sports- 
men, and a moderate meal does not interfere with the dogs' 
power of scent, or with their lasting capabilities. 

I always treat my dogs as I treat myself. They breakfast if I 
breakfast ; and when in the field I sit down in a sheltered corner 
for a snack, we all share and share alike, and, if anything, my 
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dogs get the better of the sharing division. Why ! it is worth a 
guinea a seat to see your two or two or three pointers, or setters, 
gravely sitting before you, and each becomingly eating his sand- 
wiches as he gets them, well knowing that they are his regular 
perquisites ; and as to the sandwiches interfering with their power 
of scent or clearness of wind, my candid opinion is that it is all 
nonsense. 

The great secret to make a dog a friend is to treat him as a 
friend, and I pity the man who does not think the friendship of 
a good dog a desirable one. The man who loves and pets a 
dog cannot be a very bad sort either, whatever may be his short- 
comings in some respects, and I would rather put my trust in 
such than in your cold-blooded people who cannot bear a dog 
near them. 

Well, my little Pincher was not only my liveliest companion 
then, but my most constant attendant too. He used to. sleep in 
my bed-room, and wherever I went he came with me. It did 
not matter where I slept (and one has to put up with queer 
people occasionally on the Continent), I felt safe when Pincher 
was at hand, for I knew well enough that I could sleep sur Us 
dtux oreilUs^ t.e.y as soundly as I liked, no one would come to dis- 
turb me, that was badly inclined towards me, without getting into 
a mess with the terrier. As concerned servants, friends, etc., he, 
of course, never bothered himself, but he would allow no strangers 
near me the moment I had left the floor and entered my bed. 

In winter time he used to sleep on my bed, but, however sound 
asleep he might appear to be, he had always, seemingly, at least 
an eye and an ear for all that was going on. 

The worst of it was I could not get out if he had seen me 
getting ready, unless I took him with me, whether I had a gun or 
not. We used to lock him up then, when I did not want him, 
and he was kept locked up until my return, when his company 
was once more desirable. But after we had treated him thus two 
or three times, he used to watch what was going on with great 
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assumed indifference, and if he saw a gun got ready, or the lace^p 
boots brought into the room, or the cartridge belt being filled and 
the game-bearer getting the bag ready, that was enough for him. 
He would forthwith bolt, and wait on the road, two or three 
hundred yards from the house, ready for our passage. If we were 
driving, and it was still dark, he would get under the cart and run 
there close to the horse's heels all the way, noiselessly, unknown to 
us, and the first greeting I got when getting out of the dog-cart would 
be my poor little dog's. Well, who could punish him for that ? 
Or who could blame him either ? The trick was so cunning, and 
the pluck so great, that I had not the heart to whip him, though I 
always " blew him up," there and then. But, bless you, all the 
while he would lie on his back, looking so piteously unhappy, 
that I sometimes gave up the thing as a bad job before begin- 
ning. 

Several times, when I had managed to get out before he was 
aware of it, he, as soon as he missed me, hunted the place 
thoroughly about, and although some doors might be closed, he 
would sniff under them, and that was enough, I was not there. 
Then he would make up his mind to escape, somehow, and if no 
street door was open, and he could get at a window, he would 
go clean through it, smashing the pane to atoms, and find out 
where I had gone. 

At bolting rabbits he had no equal, and single-handed he 
would catch them very cleverly if they gave him the least chance. 
I never saw a quicker dog, and his pluck was really wonderful, 
considering his size. He would face anything which one might 
reasonably have expected him to decline. He would beat any 
brambly covert, however thick — no thick furze bush had terrors 
for him ; and the sea, in its wildest storm, did not deter him fi-om 
tr3dng to go into it, if a bird was there down, and he had seen it 
fall. 

Strange to say, he retrieved birds well and tenderly, but hares 
or rabbits he would not bring an inch, though he would lead you 
well up to them, wherever they were lying dead. 
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I do not know if the breed has been much used by shooters, 
but all I can say is that this dog evinced the acutest power of 
scent I have ever seen dogs of his size exhibit. In many of my 
rambles I have had him as my only companion, and he proved 
always a host in himself, inasmuch as it did not matter what it 
was, from a hare down to a water-rat, from a pheasant down to a 
lark, he would find, and bolt, or rise any living thing that he got 
wind of. 

His only defect, in the latter part of his career, was his insubor- 
dination when brought to fur. Somehow he seemed to fancy, 
when he had come across a rabbit's trail, that he was bound to 
kill that rabbit. That is what made him such a first-class 
rabbiting dog ; but if he chanced to hit upon a hare instead, then 
there was no knowing where he would go in pursuit, and when he 
would come back. I have known him for three hours after a hare, 
and, of course, he did not catch it after all ; but he kept on 
demurely and indefatigably, just as if he thought he could catch it 
and kill it single-handed. If, however, a hare was badly wounded, 
the dog was sure eventually to overtake it and kill it, when he 
would come back, all wriggles, and lead me to it with alacrity. 
So long as he did not come across fur of any kind he was as good 
as a first-class spaniel for beating a covert or a hedge, keeping 
well within range, even in the open. 

I remember well the astonishment with which I was viewed at 
Havre, the first season I shot there, when I had taken only 
Pincher as my companion, because I intended staying but a month 
or so. The idea of a man going out deliberately to shoot over 
turnips, bogs, covert, and stream, with a terrier for his only 
companion, seemed so preposterous that many of the chasseurs^ 
when they first saw us, put us both down, there and then, as rank 
duffers. But, ne leur en deplaisiy we soon altered that opinion, 
and I, with my little wire-haired devil, bagged as much by myself 
as all the other fellows with their tribes of lurchers and 
half-bred droppers. 
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I never could explain satisfactorily why Pincher would return 
alive even small birds if they were shot over him, and yet 
would tear away at rabbits and hares until they stopped moving 
for ever. Of course, as regards hares, it was quite out of the 
question that he could have retrieved them ; some were nearly as 
big as he was, and nearly as heavy, but rabbits were not so cumber- 
some, and why he would not pick them up and bring them passes 
my comprehension. Habit is everything, and practice makes 
perfect. Never were such proverbs better proved than by that dog*s 
behaviour. Whenever I go to the seaside I make it a point to 
take at least one gun with me, and every day after breakfast I 
have a stroll on the sands, or over the cliffs for a shot or two at 
birds or rabbits. When 1 first took Pincher, of course it was for 
that rabbiting process, but eventually, when the tide receded, and 
the sands were bare, I saw a lot of birds about there, and went 
down to have a shot at them. The dog at first tried to chase 
some gulls that were sweeping quite low, but I reproved him, and 
besides, seeing the uselessness of his attempts, he soon gave up 
all that riot. I taught him then to keep quiet and steady, and the 
first bird I shot fell on the sand some hundred yards from me. 
I felt perfectiy convinced that the bird would be in a pulp before 
I could reach it, as Pincher got on it like a shot, but, to my 
astonishment, he picked it up, and brought it to me alive, and as 
sensibly as any old dog might have done. Henceforth, I trusted 
him for birds. Stay a moment No. Not all birds. He would 
never pick up and carry a jacksnipe. He would smell it, snifif at 
it, and flinging himself upon it, he would roll over it over and 
over again, in spite of all the anathemas I hurled at his devoted 
head. That was one of his peculiarities. The next one was, he 
could not brook a strange dog coming near him when he was 
carrying, and several times I laughed till the tears ran down my 
face to see him put down a bird, bristle all over, and growl 
portentously at some of my friends' big retrievers (twenty times his 
weight and size), when the latter happened to go near him whilst he 
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was performing his self-allotted duties. Alas ! now all these antics 
of his are over, poor Pincher. 

This is how it happened that he came to his end. We were 
covert shooting, and I was walking up a path towards the open ; 
we had had very fair sport at woodcocks, and had bagged a score 
or so of wood hares (you know those particularly red-furred hares, 
that look so much like large dead leaves when they are in their 
forms at the foot of trees), and we were particularly elated at the 
fun. Pincher was doing covert for me, and I had lost sight, 
or rather sound, of him for a minute, when in a large bush I heard 
him whimpering. I turned round, a hare appeared just bolting 
straight away from me ; I saw an opening forty yards away, 
and cautioning Pincher by shouting to him to " Look out ! " I 
fired. The hare rolled over, but, simultaneously, the dog uttered 
a dreadful yell of agony. I could not see him, but my heart 
smote me, and I hastened forward. 

When a man has been, night and day for four years, with 
a faithful and intelligent little dog, he cannot hear calmly the 
said dog complaining, from whatever cause, and I acknowledge 
• that I felt just as concerned as if my bosom friend had been 
hurt. Unfortunately, the covert there was so thick that I could 
not see him, and he evidently was trying to get still further away 
from me. 

"The poor little fellow,'* I thought, "fancies I have shot 
at him purposely," and I was the more anxious to be near 
him. 

" What is it ? What is the matter ? " called out my friend. 
" Here is Pincher crawling by, as if his back were broken." 

" Lay hold of him, stop him, for goodness' sake ! " I shouted 
back, " I have hit him by accident, and he thinks I have done it 
to punish him, since he won't let me get near him." 

Worthy Fritz next met my gaze. He held the litde dog in his 
arms as tenderly as if it had been one of his own babies, and 
said he, 
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" Master, he is done for. Poor doggy ! " 

The little dog still crouched away from me, when I got near. 

" My poor Pincher," I said, and I believe I was ready to weep. 
I could nQt speak any more, I took him in my arms, when, 
feeling that I was not angry With him as he feared, poor little 
fellow, he wagged his tail very faintly, his eyes sparkled once 
more, and he died licking my face. 

I went home there and [then, carrying him in my arms. I 
put him on my bed, and fell into a very dark series of thoughts. 
It is an astonishing thing that human beings are so constituted 
that our actual grief always appears to us the greatest that 
can possibly aflfect mankind, and I grieved over my now dead 
little friend and companion more than I should care to acknow- 
ledge. I passed in review everything of note he had done during 
his short life, and I felt I had lost — no, not a dog — a friend, 
a real friend, there ! and I would not have c^ed if I had given 
up a dozen of my so-called friends, if I could only thereby have 
given again to my poor Pincher that breath of life that had just 
left him. 

I dare say such thoughts were very foolish, but I felt then just 
as I have been relating. It was fortunate the accident arose from 
my own hands, for, had any one else shot the dog, I really do not 
know what I should have done. 

I once saw a pointer bitch shot accidentally, and her owner 
on the impulse of the moment would have shot the authof 
of the accident, if we had not interposed at once, and remon- 
strated with him. 

Now, to people who buy their dogs for the season, and 
who sell them when they have done with them, such a fuss will, 
no doubt, appear very silly. But, let lovers of dogs come forward, 
and let them state their opinions on the matter, and a widely 
diflferent tale you will hear. "A dog is a dog," say C3mics. No 
doubt, but a trusty and faithful dog ingratiates itself so much into 
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your feelings that his loss is felt vexy acutely. I speak from 
personal experience in the matter. 

Now, for instance, my friend's boarhounds, Bull and Wolf, from 
the nature of their temper, might have been thought very cheaply 
held in my friend's and his keeper's estimation. But just the 
reverse was the case. Whether it was that they liked those 
two fierce dogs all the more on account of their ferocity, I am not 
prepared to decide ; but there is one thing certain, my friend 
held both dogs far above his pack of dachshunds, and as for 
Fritz he fairly idolised those two demons. You should have 
heard him expatiating on their strength, their speed, their 
wonderful pluck and courage. When he related some of their 
adventures, he went into the merest details of their battles with 
such a glee, and such evident respect for the dogs, that his feelings 
towards them was as nearly love as could be. 

In fact, it is not the dog's temper, appearance, or manners that 
endear him to his master, it is his real worth that stamps him as a 
fit fiiend and trusty companion. To me, my Pincher embodied 
in his ten or twelve pounds of flesh all the courage, pluck, 
and sterling worth of the enormous dogs that were Fritz's fiiends 
and companions. I warrant it took just as much cheek and (more, 
if anything) for my little terrier to go and tackle a big fox in 
his earth, as for the two big hounds to do battle with a bear 
or two at the market place on a fair day, or to tackle a wild boar 
dans sa bauge. They, certainly, showed great pluck in their 
way; but, if anything, I certainly think Pincher deserved the 
palm. 

Poor Pincher ! Peace to his ashes ! 

We buried him in the garden, at the foot of an apple-tree, and, 
as Fritz expressed himself on the occasion, when filling up the 
little grave, 

" He vas a verry goot little doc, and a verry brafe little doc I " 

And so he was. Poor Pincher ! 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HIRING A SHOOTING IN ALSACE — Continued. 

I have often been struck with the peculiar train of thoughts that 
ahnost invariably arose within me when finding myself quite alone 
in the vast Alsatian forests and woods. 

So long as we are in company, we wear (if I may so express it) 
an assumed air, either oi froideur or of jollity, which is, in most 
cases, at variance with our individual temper and constitution, but 
which, nevertheless, irresistibly carries along with it a similarly 
artificial way of thinking. 

But, let the company be removed, and our facial mask falls off; 
our thoughts turn spontaneously upon ourselves, or upon our sur- 
roundings; we reassume, unconsciously (that is if there be no 
disturbing influences at hand), both our genuine physiognomy 
and our natural ways of thinking. I need not say that both of 
these exhibit a startling difference with the artificial ones. 

Well, I have noticed that under covert this reassumption of one's 
nature takes place more spontaneously than anjnvhere else, no 
doubt because the feeling of being quite alone, unseen and 
unobserved, leads us, unconsciously to oursehes, to drop all 
artificiality. Whenever I have been thus situated, my thoughts, 
singularly enough, always reverted to one of Erckmann-Chatrian's 
books, called La Maison Forestilre^ in which a young artist, 
Theodore Richter, indulges in some poetical thoughts about the 
origin of beings, and, like this artist, I have somehow fancied that 
though alone (as we define the term in our conventional way), 
I might not have been quite alone de facto, and that, in truth, 
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inanimate nature, as we are pleased to call it, may not be intrinsi- 
cally so inanimate as all that ; and such was my enthusiasm at the 
beauties of nature that, like Theodore Richter, I really believe I 
should not have been overwhelmed with astonishment had one of 
the venerable trees thought fit to break its long silence in my 
favour, and I believe I should also have then cheerfully ex- 
claimed, 

^^ Monseigneur le chhte^je vous saluef Let us talk of sublime 
nature, our common mother. You must have made an abundant 
provision of ideas on that important subject ; what think you of 
the universal soul, monseigneur le fh^ne ? " 

Soberly speaking, if really (as materialists tell us) there be no 
soul in nature, how is it that most men and sportsmen, not least of 
all, when given up alone, and without being disturbed, to the many 
wonderful influences of nature, reflect on their faces some wonder- 
ful powers at work within ? I have seen men looking at the covert 
side or under covert, when they thought themselves alone, as they 
looked nowhere else. I have seen some really hard men allowing 
themselves unconsciously to be softened by their surroundings, 
and the expression of the physiognomies of some, which were 
naturally harsh and forbidding enough, were actually relaxed into 
an approach to kindliness and .openness of heart. Now, shoidd a 
man be often brought in contact with such softening influences, he 
is bound actually to be changed thoroughly by nature's surround- 
ings. From this may be inferred that there must be something 
there, really more powerful than strictly unconscious and inanimate 
nature. 

I Imow some people say it is conscience which is at work 
within ourselves. Granted. But what induces it to do so? 
Silence and solitude. Very good. If so, then shut yourself up in 
a closet, where silence and solitude reign supreme, and see if you 
will feel any the better for it, either in mind or in body. 

No ; there is nothing like the open air, and nothing like the 
surroundings of nature, to efiect anything like a thorough examina- 
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tion of one's powers and conscience. My most worthy resolutions 
have been suggested to me when alone shooting. If, then, this 
contact with Dame Nature (as the poets have it) really makes a 
man, mentally and phjrsically, a better fellow-being, for the sake of 
the community if not for his own, every man ought to be or to 
become a sportsman, or, at least, a lover of nature. 

This digression has been originated in my mind by the remem- 
brance of my long and ever-to-be-remembered excursions alone in 
the great woods and forests of Alsace, when I invariably noticed 
this subtle but powerful influence of nature acting on my own 
organisation. I always felt happier, stronger, and better in every 
way when rambling under the old trees ; and there was, in those 
happy sensations, something far more refined than the mere satis- 
faction of being engaged in a favourite pursuit. As regards the 
influence of nature, particularly in large woods, I imagine that 
almost all men must experience it, consciously or unconsciously. 
Even the uneducated Alsatian' peasants feel that influence without 
knowing its origin. They all say that they are never so content 
as when they enter the woods. 

Now to sport, once more. Since I have just been mentioning the 
peasants ,1 may as well describe several peculiar ways of theirs, as 
regards catching birds; and also how poachers set about snaring 
hares and rabbits, as I have seen it done by them ; as their plan 
differs in some essential respects from the British poacher's system, 
it may not prove uninteresting. It rarely happens that snares are 
set in Alsace as ours are, viz., the wire fastened to a small peg, 
which is itself secured by a string to a stronger peg, deeply 
shoved into the ground. In Alsace the wire is merely fastened ro 
a long, thin, but wiry branch from the bush near which, or under 
which, the hare is known to pass. When the wire is rigged on, 
the slender branch is bent down under a right-angled peg thrust 
into the ground, and so disposed as to hook it, keep it down, and 
at the same time hold the snare in the hare's road. Now, when 
the hare passes there, whether leisurely or not, she puts her head 
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through the loop ; she feels the wire, jumps away, and by so doing 
she not only tightens the noose round her own neck, but slips also 
the branch from under the hook that held it down. This branch 
is no sooner released than it acts like a spring, and resumes its 
original upright position, and, of course, in so doing it lifts up the 
hare from the ground, and hangs her in the air, there to kick and 
die. By-and-by comes the poacher, who, from a distance, can see 
whether his plan has succeeded or not It not unconmionly happens, 
however, that the keepers are waiting close by, in ambush, and 
nail the fellow ; for, if the hare thus hung up, offers an easily recog- 
nised proof of success to the poacher's eyes, it also, not unusually, 
catches the eyes of the keepers as they are going their rounds. 

Still, in Alsace, it is only round the rich demesnes that some 
poachers, in spite of all, will carry on their calling. Rabbits 
are caught in a similar manner. As regards woodcocks, the 
loop is made of horsehair, and the branch, which is to act like a 
spring, is a mere twig. Partridges are caught in the ploughed 
fields, when a place is baited for several days beforehand, and 
then thickly covered with lines and nooses. But, as I have 
already stated, poaching is not resorted to, openly, by any one 
from the villages, for it is not looked upon favourably, even by 
disinterested persons, in Alsace. 

Of course, there are some men everywhere who will try what they 
can get, especially if it be unlawful, just for the fun of the thing, 
more so, perhaps, than for the spoils ; but this adventurous spirit 
causes no great damage, and is very soon repressed by fear. 
What is more to be dreaded is organised poaching, such as 
that practiced in England, by gangs who, professedly, are no- 
thing more nor less than thieves, who rob preserves instead of 
setting themselves to work. 

I do not know how the game offences are now punished in 
Alsace, under the Prussian Government rule. 

The French laws which ruled there, previous to the annexation, 
were severe on poaching, but their application and enforcement 
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were left so much in the hands of the Communal authorities, 
that it was very rare to hear of a man belonging to the village 
where he had been caught, being punished, unless the authorities had 
a spite against him, when his case was clear. But, practically, this 
power of conviction being vested in the testimony of an official alone 
is, to say the least, unfair to the public. True, a good garde^ as 
a rule, would consider twice before writing out a prods verbal 
against an offender when he is not quite sure of his identity, but 
a young keeper, in his zeal, would go at it, hammer and tongs, and 
if he thought he had recognised the offender, though he 
had not actually collared him, he would swear to his identity, 
believing, I dare say, that he was the man, and if the accused 
could not bring at least two good witnesses to swear an alibi in 
his favour, why, he was done for. Keepers are extremely jealous 
of their rights and privileges, and an Alsatian keeper cheerfully 
watches night and day ; his heart is so much in his work that he 
finds no pleasure in anything else. Hence, the chasses rhserv^s 
were, indeed, well preserved. If anything, I rather fancy, now 
that the Prussians are there, that the shootings will be still more 
strictly looked after. In fact, anything more disheartening to wil- 
ful or unwary sporting evil-doers than the Prussian or French codes 
of laws and police regulations, is impossible to be devised. 

I used to " kick " awfully, whenever I got into any " mess " with 
officious Government spirits, and, once I had to bolt, after licking 
a garde champ^tre^ at the corner of a wood. I sent him a sove- 
reign afterwards, and we were henceforth very good friends, but 
at the time of the row I felt bitterly enraged with him. There 
were plenty of birds, but, for some reason or other, he would not 
let me go on, but insisted that I should walk with him to the 
mayor's house, three miles, because I had picked up a bird in a 
clover field, thereby having made myself liable to a thaler fine. 

" Here is your thaler ! " I said, shying it to him ; " now let me 
alone ! " 

But he would not, and, finally, he actually made a clutch at my 
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collar, intending to lead me off, thus, a prisoner. I did not quite 
see it in that light, and we had a short controversy, which ended 
in his getting a black eye and a bleeding nose, when he went back 
for assistance, and I went my way. 

Now, I don't call a nation civilised, where an illiterate brute, 
incapable of understanding the spirit of his orders, has the 
power to march off a gentleman who has stepped three yards into 
some clover to pick up a bird he has shot, as if he were a scoundrel 
of the conventional " deepest dye." 

As regards small birds, such as fieldfares, starlings, thrushes, 
blackbirds, etc., the markets are always well provisioned with such, 
by the village fellows, but of course they do not shoot them. It 
would not pay them to waste loads of powder and shot for birds, 
which, at most, fetch but a few pence, except in seasons of scarcity, 
when they have been known to sell for a franc, and more, each. 

The most expeditious and wholesale method there employed 
consists in the following curious plan, which is regularly carried 
out every winter when the weather suits, /.<?., when it freezes, the 
harder the better. . These men select a meadow near some never 
freezing spring, and then they overflow it, covering its surface merely 
with an inch or two of running water. The birds, driven by hun- 
ger, and at their wits' ends to get food, resort in perfect tribes to 
these artificial swamps, where they know food and water can be ob- 
tained. Meanwhile the bird catchers prepare their long lines, 
profusely adorned with horse hair loops, and these they proceed 
to set over the swamp, securing the line at each bend, with a small- 
forked stick stuck in the ground, and bringing the lines round and 
across in every conceivable direction, so that when once a bird 
has landed an)rwhere within its circumference it cannot step half a 
yard in any direction without unconsciously getting its head or 
legs or wings in one or two of the snares. 

I have seen this practised myself, and have been an eye-witness 
to the capture of ten dozen of birds within an hour. In fact the 
birds that have escaped are so hungry that they hardly give time 
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to the loopers to rearrange the loops after a catch, before they 
come down again, and are caught. No call of any kind is strictly 
necessary, except when there is an extensive covert close by, when 
one or two tame starlings soon draw crowds to the spot The 
loopers have generally a small straw hut close to the swamped mea- 
dow, generally within a foot or two of the water, and they are at 
work from sunrise till sunset. One hundred dozens of birds are 
no unusual catch per diem, but, as a rule, the more abundant the 
birds the worse is their condition. I have seen some that were 
perfect skeletons. The men generally keep a gun or two in the 
hut, for should the weather be very severe and somewhat boister- 
ous, it not uncpmmonly happens that early in the morning, or 
when evening sets in, a belated duck or two, or a few curlews or 
snipe, and even woodcocks, have been known to come down, and 
then, as the loops are not strong enough to secure them, the guns 
are brought to bear on these birds instanter. But such occasions 
are rare, except as regards woodcocks or partridges, which some- 
times come there to drink, when of course they get " potted." 

There are, also, occasionally, immense flocks of starlings and 
thrushes, which suddenly make their appearance, whence, no one 
knows ; but as soon as their presence is announced, the gardes 
foresHers make their preparations, and the low coverts whiere the 
birds have pitched for the night are carefully watched until the 
birds are fairly settled, and it is too dark for them to remove to 
other quarters. Then the men take large lanthoms, some baskets 
and light wands, and repair to the covert, where the birds are 
keeping up an incessant chatter. The lanthorns are lighted, the 
sticks got ready, the baskets are opened by the boys in charge 
of them, whose duty it is to pick up the birds when they are 
knocked down, and the " sport " begins. 

I once went with Hans and his boys to see how the affair was 
carried on, and I must say it is wonderfully simple. Hans, hold- 
ing his lanthom in one hand, looked up for the birds, and cleverly 
knocked them down with his stick, and no sooner were they down 
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than they were pounced upon by his greedy petit gar^ons^ who 
almost yelled with delight. In spite of the noise and the glare, the 
birds would not fly away. Those which moved at all merely 
jumped, up or down, on to another branch, when aimed at and 
missed, when the second blow would strike them off their perch 
down to mother earth. The starlings kept up all the time a most 
extraordinary chatter. The trees and short covert were black 
with them. I never elsewhere saw such a multitude of birds, 
and the noise was so great tliat it was almost necessary to shout 
to be heard. It was pitch dark, a sine quA non to the success of 
the undertaking, it seems, for, when the sky cleared up a bit, and 
the moon finally appeared, the birds seemed to awaken to some 
sense of their danger, and removed to the highest branches ; some, 
indeed, departed to the next covert. The boys picked up a 
couple of hundred birds within an hour, and I dare say they lost a 
score or so besides. In fact, Hans did nothing but tick ! tock ! 
tack ! with his stick to his left, to his right, in front of him, and 
above his head, as fast as he could aim and strike. I had never 
seen such an expedient before, and rather enjoyed the novelty of 
the affair, to tell the candid truth. Hans netted that night about 
seventy-five francs, or three pounds sterling, by his expedition, so 
no wonder he was anxious to get my leave to practise it. 

As regards sparrows, they are taken by hand on dark nights in 
the low hedges, when the wind blows hard and the weather is 
cold. But this, Hans' boys did by themselves, and I saw them 
once with a bunch of sixty or seventy birds as the product of an 
hour or so's hunting in a single long hedge. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HIRING A SHOOTING IN ALSACE — continued. 

In the mountainous districts of Alsace (at least whilst I was 
there), there were some chasseurs de profession^ whose shooting 
licences were always a thorn in the side of the rural police. 
These chasseurs used to consider as praiseworthy any act or at- 
tempt tending to evade the law and its provisions, and I need not 
say that Hcatpermis de chasse law was, and had always been, highly 
obnoxious to their minds. Therefore, the most cunning tricks were 
resorted to by them in order to evade obedience to it, and, strange 
to say, the well-to-do portion of the peasant community did not 
see any harm in that. In fact, contraband and illicit shooting 
were looked upon not unfavourably, but netting or wiring were 
considered all that was bad. 

Professional mountain shooters, as a rule, go in couples, only 
shoot at large game, and during the night. There are, in the 
mountains, some streams and pools peculiarly attractive to the 
chevreuilsy and to these streams or pools the chasseurs accordingly re- 
pair when the coast is clear, />., when there are no gendarmes 
about the village watching /or them ; for, as regards the shooting 
localities themselves, these are secluded enough, goodness knows, 
and no gendarme in his senses would attempt to reach such, even 
il' he knew where they are situated, and could pick out his way 
there unperceived. 

The men shoot in couples, for two reasons ; firstly, one is 
enabled to watch the passes, whilst the other one is d Paff^ty / .^., 
awaiting game at their favourite place of resort ; secondly, although 
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a man may very well carry home a roebuck on his back, he would 
find the job a tolerably tough one if he had two or a wildboar to 
take away. Besides, in such wild out-of-the-way places it is well 
to have a companion near at hand, in case of accidents, especially 
in winter time, when snow covers the passes and makes mountain 
travelling an)rthing but a matter of pleasure. 

Now, for the sake of peace with the authorities, all the profes- 
sional shooters of a village used to agree to contribute towards 
the purchase of one single licence. This licence was drawn up in 
the name of the one amongst them in whom they could place the 
most confidence, and to this man they accordingly used to flock 
with their spoils, and he disposed of them to the best of his abilities, 
and afterwards took a share out of the proceeds. The result of 
this peculiar arrangement was that, legally, no garde or gendarme 
could say an)rthing to the traffic that was going on, for was not 
the man entitled to shoot by his licence, and therefore could he 
not sell his game ? Decidedly he could, and no police, rural or 
otherwise, could interfere then. They could have done so if they 
had succeeded in intercepting the bringing in of game by the real 
shooters, but that would have been difficult, because the licensed 
fellow could go and meet his comrades on the heights and bring 
into his house with their help what he was virtually supposed 
to have shot. 

Hence the ludicrous mistakes into which strangers are led occa- 
sionally by those peculiar ^urangements. 

There was a professional, living some thirty miles from our 
place, whose reputation was simply tremendous, for it did not 
matter when buyers applied to him, he had always plenty of large 
game to sell. I thought he was bound to be one of those shooters 
of whom we read so much, (particularly in adventures in far-away 
lands,) who never miss a shot, but invariably place their bullets 
just where they ought to be. The man himself boasted of his 
skill as much as the villagers praised it; but we found out his little 
game quite accidentally. We were on a trip in his neighbourhood. 
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and met two men coming down from the mountain with a fine old 
buck shot through the head, in a peculiar manner, the bullet 
having gone clean through. Well, in the evening, we saw that 
same buck in the old man's cottage, and he said he had shot it. 
Thereupon I related to him what I knew about it, and he acknow- 
ledged then that he was but a receveur degibiery and that nine out 
of every ten heads of game that entered his place had been 
shot by his younger and more daring confreres. 

This system is not confined to Alsace, and whenever I hear of 
a professional shooter whose house is always full of game, I am 
rather shy of believing that he shoots it all himself, and those 
who are " in the swim " know that I am right there. 

I went half-a-dozen times h PaffAt by night, and I cannot say 
that it is very entertaining, although the chasseurs praise it much, 
and consider it the acme of skill and endurance to wait long 
enough for a shot, and then succeed in bagging. 

As regards patience, it certainly requires a deal of it ; but that 
is all. Properly speaking, there is no sport. Nerves are the thing. 
If you happen to get too excited at the sight of game — in other 
words, if you get the buck fever — then, farewell to your shooting. 

It is an astonishing thing, this feverish excitement. The whole 
of one's frame seems to be detraque; and really it appears as 
though your gun weighs a ton, more or less, but rather more. Its 
immediate cause, I' take to be a peculiar unstringing of the nerves, 
which renders one powerless to act. It is somewhat akin to that 
rising in the throat and weakness in the joints which a young 
shooter is apt to experience when he first sees dogs on point, and 
walks up to them. 

Now, strange to say, a professional shooter, a man whose 
shooting is, to him, bread-and-butter, experiences that nervousness 
more than any one else. That is because he is so anxious not to 
miss, that it is positive misery to him to wait long, and yet he must 
wait for fear of missing. And that is why independent sporting 
gentlemen and gamekeepers are almost invariably free from nervous- 
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ness, and therefore clever shots, (I mean those with good practice, 
of course,) because they remain, under any circumstances, cool 
and collected, as they do not care, or mind much, whether they bag 
or not. 

I have noticed that all large game shot by unlicensed men was 
always what is called in shooting parlance "murdered," />., shot 
at, so close, as to make missing a matter of downright impossibility, 
and any wound thus inflicted at close range was of such a serious 
nature as to entail almost immediate death. 

It is, however, in Alsace, only in the mountains that one hears 
of these free-shooters, simply because the mountains themselves 
are never preserved. They are so impracticable that virtually they 
have no owners, at least as regards sporting, except in very rare 
cases indeed, such as when the mountain is a well-known refuge 
for game, so that its owner derives an income from its sporting 
capabilities. 

In the majority of cases, however, they are free, />., there are 
no gamekeepers to warn off intruders, and any one who holds a 
shooting licence is entitled to sport thereon. But, who is to 
sport there? Not the well-to-do portion of the village commu- 
nity, certainly. These are gentlemen of some little fortune, who 
prize their lives in direct ratio to their incomes, and who, therefore, 
would not be so foolish as to endanger their safety by under- 
taking some rash excursions into the passes and defiles. These 
are content to shoot over setters or dachshunds, either in the 
fields or in the woods, where, if they can meet with large game, 
well and good. This, however, is of rare occurrence as compared 
to the certainty of finding game d. Paffdt on the heights, if one 
has a knowledge of the favoured spots, and sufficient patience to 
wait there until game turns up. 

The consequence of all this is, that most large game is shot 
there by the needy unlicensed shooters and brought to a licensed 
shooter belonging to the confederation. 

There was another such great licensed chasseur in another 
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hamlet, whose capabilities were also tremendous, according to 
public renown. In order to find out whether he was or not 
a bondrfide excellent shooter, or whether his supplies were pro- 
vided by others, we tried to induce him to take us for an excur- 
sion or two, but he alleged that the season did not* suit, that the 
tracks were impassable, and so forth, yet he always had roebucks, 
boars, foxes, etc., hanging up from a beam ! We commis- 
sioned Fritz to keep him company, and make him drink, and 
then Fritz found it all out by pretending he was tipsy and falling 
asleep in the man's house. In the dead of night came a knock 
at a little window over the man's bed, and after looking at Fritz 
to ascertain if he was really in the land of dreams, he opened his 
door to two braconniers, who walked in each carrying a buck on 
his shoulders. ^ 

These excursions d FaffAt have one very great charm to a 
stranger, and that is, their novelty; but it is sometimes rather hard 
to induce a brcicannier to lead one to a good place. Still, for a 
consideration, some of them will do it. For five firancs, and 
drink, most of them will do wonders. The first night I went, it 
was moonlight when we reached our ground, and the snow had 
covered the mountain for more than a week. The eflfect of this 
universal dazzling whiteness was to show to us from ever so far 
any object approaching our ambush. The latter had been very 
roughly and quickly extemporised out of a mound of faggots that 
stood at the border of the wood. Two of these placed flat on 
the ground constituted our seats. Four or five on either side hid 
us effectually, but above there was nothing, and it was certainly 
rather cold and uncomfortable to wait thus in this wilderness of 
snow. The favoured spring ran before us within forty yards of 
our ambuscade. 

We waited an hour — ^two hours — three hours — four hours, and 
nothing came. Half-a-dozen wolves were howling under covert 
about a mile from us, over some carcase, I presume, and two 
foxes passed at a hundred yards from us, giving tongue on some 
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quarry. By the way, have you ever heard a fox's peculiar yap 
yap ! in the dead of night ? Have you ever heard the howls of 
wolves kept at bay by the strongest among them over the dead 
body of the quarry they have run down ? 

No! Weir, you ought, then, for it is highly diverting. Oi 
course you have nothing to fear, for your gun is ready at hand ; 
but still it brings queer ideas into your head, to hear the infernal 
concert starting suddenly around you in the deep stillness of 
a night in the mountains. 

Well, at about i a.m., owing probably to the aforesaid row, no 
buck had appeared, and we had to make up our minds to go 
away. We got out, drank a glass of wine, my guide and I, then 
we lighted our pipes, slung our rifles over our shoulders, and 
made a start. 

Going down the valley we heard a fox yelping, and stopped, 
taking our guns in hand, and hiding behind a rock. Up came 
the voice nearer and nearer. Then, suddenly we heard the well- 
known squeak ! squeak ! of a hare, and my guide started at full 
speed down the path, shouting to me, 

" They have got it, sir, they have got it ! " 

I ran after him, and about a hundred yards below we found, 
sure enough, the hare dead, but the foxes had bolted, and my 
guide showed me the place where the second fox had hid himself, 
and where he had nabbed pussy. I knew foxes acted thus in 
concert together, but I had never been a witness to the deed, and 
felt much interest at the whole trick. 

We did not fire a single shot that night, and my guide attri- 
buted it to the presence in our neighbourhood of so many cami' 
vora. 

The next night we went again, and that time a buck came to 
the spring. He looked, in the gloom, three times as big as he 
really was, but the moon being under a cloud I had not a nice 
view of him. However, in accordance with the pantomime wishes 
of my companion, who was anxious that we should bag, I aimed 
as best I could, and fired. 
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'" He's gone ! " exclaimed the man, with utter woe in his tone ; 
" you missed him! " 
And he was inconsolable. 

" Never mind,'* I said, " I will indemnify you for it, for I am 
just as pleased with having seen the chevreuil as if I had bagged 
it, and you shall not be a loser by my want of skill." (I had 
told the man, when we had made our arrangements, that whatever 
I should succeed in bringing down would be his, as I did not 
want the game, but merely wanted the fun of shooting it.) 

This brightened him up a bit, but still it was with a gloomy 
mien that he led the way on our return to the village. 

" Such a beauty," he was saying to himself. " What a pity ! *' 
And of course my conscience smote me. 
" What an awful mujBf I must have been to miss such an easy 
shot," I was thinking to myself, when, lo! an exclamation of 
surprise from my companion makes me look up. The fellow 
actually dances for joy, and springs up in the air, gun in hand, 
in the style of a wild Indian. Then he comes up to me, 
and, after the manner of these rough Alsatian mountaineers, 
seizes my hand in his, and grasps it tightly. 

" Meinherr ! " exclaims he, "yV vous demande pardon ! Le chev- 
reuil est tu% et hien tue I And there he is ! " 

And sure enough, at the bend of the path lay the roebuck, 
stark dead, right across the gully. I felt as though a weight were 
lifted oflf my breast Confound it, I knew I had fired right well ! 
We looked up the buck ; he was shot right in the breast, and was 
a very fine fellow. 

" Would you mind carrying my gun ? " asked the man. 
" Certainly not." 

" Very well, then, here it is, and here goes." He took the buck's 
hind legs in one hand, the fore legs in the other, and swinging it 
clear on to his shoulders, we made our way thus to the village. 

Just before finding our dead quarry, the man was walking as if 
going to his own ftineral, but now, with the buck on his back, he 
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stepped away like a professional pedestrian. I asked him the 
whys and wherefores of his hurry. 

" I wish us to be back before the inn shuts up," said he. 

" Why ? are you thirsty ? ** 

" Thirsty ! " he exclaimed, laughing, " I am always thirsty, but 
that is not it. I want to show the fellows there, what we can do ! 
They humbugged me yesterday for coming home empty-handed ; 
we will see now who will laugh best 1 *' 

Well, at last we got to the inn, and my guide made anything 
but a modest mtr^. Lifting up the latch, and kicking the door 
open — 

" Ah ! ah ! Hans ! Kasper ! Karl ! here you are ! Just go and 
try to shoot a fellow the weight of this one ! " shouted he, and he 
flung the roebuck on a table. 

Of course, he caused quite a commotion in the room. All the 
dogs in the place got up in a hurry to have a look and a 
lick at the buck, and all the buveurs came to examine the chevreuiL 
My guide, forthwith, told them a terrible lot of lies. According to 
his account, the buck was at least at good cannon range, and ac- 
tually flying when I shot it But then these men will always ex- 
aggerate. The sober truth was, the buck, when I fired at it, was 
not more than fifty yards from me, and it was standing still, 
looking my way — perhaps looking at me. 

I went to four more aff(Usy but only shot one more buck. 

On my own shooting, or on my friend's, we rarely indulged in that 
sort of thing, when there was a chance of finding the quarry on the 
morrow ; but, when wild boars visited us, and we got wind of their 
whereabouts, we always tried to bag them without having recourse 
to any other dogs but the two boarhounds, for the reason that 
dachshunds never hesitate a moment, and if brought to hunt a 
boar, and the said boar stops to face them, they all go at him, and 
come off second best. They cannot make much mark on a boar's 
tough hide, whereas each upward " go " of his ugly snout brings 
his tusks into prominent contact with the dogs' ribs, much to the 
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latter's danger, and dachshunds cannot be taught caution. We, 
therefore, rarely hunted wild boars with the little dogs, and when 
we did, we posted ourselves round the covert so as to clip the 
brute at the very first opportunity, and if by chance he was missed, 
the boarhounds were instantly let go to protect the pack and dis- 
tract the infuriated boar's attention, until another shot could be 
sent to settle him. 

By the vvay, had I not seen it, I could not have believed that 
such an apparently unwieldy animal as a boar could cover ground 
so fast as it does. It is simply marvellous. It does not seem, at 
any time, to exert itself much, yet goes very well indeed, and I 
have seen packs of hounds in good condition barely keeping up 
with it, and unable to gain, unless it chose to stop and face them, 
its usual dodge when out of breath. But a thoroughly beaten 
boar is a sight never to be forgotten. The dogs hang on to him in 
every conceivable way, from his hind legs, on his back, from his 
ears, and he is so dead tired and knocked up that he cannot even 
shake them off, and drags them passively with him under the covert 
of a thick bush, if he can manage to do so. If, however, he suc- 
ceeds in so doing, and can recover his breath, look out for squalls ! 
The next man, dog, or horse, that will stand in his way in his 
charge will have good cause to remember it. 

I once saw a beaten boar, entirely giving itself up in a furze 
field. I was riding to the town, and hearing common dogs fiiri- 
ously barking, and men shouting, I rode across the fields until I 
came to the top of the hill, when I saw a lot of peasants, with 
their dogs, surrounding a half-grown boar, which stood at bay in 
the short fiirze. I went to see how it would end, and they told 
me they had chased him all day long, round about, and he was 
fairly beaten. It turned out, however, that though he was dead 
beat for the time being, he was far firom being bagged, for the dogs 
present either did not dare to face him, or else really could not 
kill him, and no one amongst the men had a gun, or even a knife. 
Well, some young fellow actually tripped the boar and rigged his 
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belt round its hind legs to prevent its bolting, until a gun could be 
procured, and there lay the brute heaving its sides, and foaming 
at the mouth, and taking no notice of either the men or the dogs, 
though the latter made frequent attacks upron its hind legs and 
back. After five minutes thus spent, the boar got up under the 
smarting bite of a cur, the strap slipped off, and he charged clean 
through our ranks and disappeared in covert, with the scratch pack 
at his heels ! but he had singled out the dog that had most wor- 
ried him, and had ripped its belly open, before going. Subse- 
quently, but after another long chase, the men succeeded in 
coming up with their boar, and one amongst them who had got a 
jgun shot it. 

Generally speaking, for the man who delights to ramble with 
his shot gun, there is plenty of sport to be had in the Alsatian 
woods. Most of the natives, in their wish to bag large game, do 
not fire at birds until the coverts have been thoroughly beaten 
through and through. Now, when this beating is done, every one 
is generally tired, and no more is done, so that the birds remain 
practically safe. Hence good bags are to be made there at all 
times, but, unless you have a shooting of your own, or the owner 
who gives you leave to sport in his covert does not care himself 
for shooting, or else he wishes to propitiate and please you for some 
motive or other, it is difficult to procure leave to sport in coverts, 
lest you should frighten large game. Of course, it is a matter of 
taste, but I think there is far more genuine, sterling sport in bag- 
ging five couple of woodcocks, or half-a-dozen wild pheasants, 
which you have sought for, and sprung in their wilderness, than 
waiting at a covert-side for hours, in order to get a shot at a roe- 
buck, or even a stag or a wild boar. At the same time you will 
never make a peasant believe that it is not a far more sporting 
achievement to kill a boar which weighs over a hundred pounds, 
than bagging fifty birds in regular sporting style. When no large 
game is known to be about, leave is generally readily granted. 
Still, it is better to pay for the right, and do as I did. 
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Anywhere in Alsace, one month's shooting will pay for the 
whole year's rent, so that you have all the other months free, so 
to speak. 

Woodcocks appear at the end of September, and remain until 
the. frost sets in severely. Some coverts (amongst which I must 
class those I had) are so thick that shooting in them is a matter 
of thought and reflection. I had an old gun, whose left barrel, 
through much firing, had got so thin as to actually wear out at the 
muzzle. I got that gun's barrels shortened by nine inches, and a 
better one to shoot with, under thick covert, I have never had. 
Before I resorted to that dodge I always had experienced great 
difficulty in bringing an ordinary gun to shoulder sufficiently quick 
to grass my birds in style before they were out of aim, on account 
of the barrels being always hooked, or banged against branches, 
twigs, or other impediments ; but with my short gun, matters took 
a different turn, and no sooner was the bird up than it was brought 
down. 

The beauty of these coverts in Alsace is that you are quite alone, 
and you can enjoy the fun thoroughly and heartily, without rigidly 
sticking to your dignity, as is the case when you have an attendant 
accompanying you in your rambles. The latter seems now to be 
a sine gud non in the British kingdom, for, when any sportsman 
goes out alone, and carries his. own game, he is put down, there 
and then, as nobody, by the snobs. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
HIRING A SHOOTING IN ALSACE — Continued. 

One of the most striking results brought about by the quiet, 
orthodox way in which the Alsatians used to shoot, was the 
remarkable knowledge evinced by almost every Alsatian sports- 
man of the habits of game. Of course, when a man shoots alone, 
year after year, right through every shooting season, he must, 
perforce, make a note, mentally, of those incidents which, to him, 
are of almost every-day occurrence. Hence the business-like wsljs 
displayed by such shooters in the field. 

In England, shooters are nowadays always in " such a hurry " 
that nobody, perhaps, in a company of ten sportsmen would be 
enabled to tell at a glance, for instance, the sex of a hare in its 
form. I admit that with us it does not much matter whether we 
possess that power of discrimination or not, for, whatever be the 
hares* gender, they are all to be killed, if their death can be fairly 
effected. But not so with the game preservers in Alsace, espe- 
cially towards the end of the season, when they make it a rule, as 
far as they can possibly manage, to shoot only the bucks. Their 
motive for so doing is this — many of the does towards the cloture 
de la chasse are " interesting," therefore shooting them would be 
destroying all prospect of good sport for the ensuing season. 
Then, there are always enough bucks left about, and to spare ; 
indeed, their great number leads to no end of battles, and it is 
no uncommon thing for them to destroy each other, and to bother 
the does so much as to drive them distracted, and induce them to 
destroy their young. 

Hence the war waged by the shooters against the male part 
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of the hare family and the great protection they extend to the 
females. 

I have seen several of the latter near farm houses which have 
been so effectually protected as to grow quite old and tame. 

Of course, when a hare is actually running in the fields, it is 
shot ; but if a hare be discovered in its form the shooters leave 
it alone, if they can make out that it is a doe. This, I was told, 
they judge by the way in which it holds its ears. If the ears are 
held parallel, and over the back, the hare is a buck. If they are 
held wide apart, and touch the sides of the shoulders, the hare is 
a doe. Now this is a queer piece of woodcraft, certainly ; and in 
Alsace, where hares are so abundant, the shooters have such 
practice that they rarely fail in their judgment of the sex. As 
may well be imagined, it is only those men who preserve game 
and hold shootings, who attend to such niceties. In those parts 
of the country where the shootings are free to all comers, you 
would not see such a display of forbearance. 

It is a fact that, fi:om whatever cause, there were few places 
(even in England, and then only where hares are preserved for 
coursing) that could boast of a fairer show of hares than Alsace 
had at the time I shot there. 

As regards greyhounds, their use was, and, I believe, is, still 
forbidden there, but the law was evaded to some extent by the 
use of half-bred lurchers, which coursed with more or less success. 
The dogs which did the greatest amount of mischief in the poach- 
ing line belonged to those gangs of tinkers and soothsayers who 
regularly attended all fairs and markets in the country. There 
was hardly a single caravan without a lurcher or two chained to 
the axle of one of the vans. At night or very early in the morn- 
ing the men took the dogs for a stroll ; or if, when driving slowly 
along the roads, they spied a hare in a neighbouring field or 
crossing the road, and no one was about, they would readily slip 
a dog or two at it, and run the chance of being caught, when, of 
course, their case would have be^ clear, viz., a fine for the men, 
and, generally, death to the dog. 
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But it rarely happened they were caught, because their com- 
panions always managed to keep a good watch about, and in the 
most innocent manner. 

For instance, when a whole caravan was on the march, the 
leading and rear vans kept a good look-out, and exhibited at once 
some preconcerted signal, if gendarmes or gardes appeared on the 
road or in the fields. Meanwhile, so long as the coast was dear, 
the men belonging to the middle vans were busy looking for 
hares, and beating the hedges, and their lurchers, which were, in 
their way, models of training, cunning, and obedience, kept them 
faithful company. Moreover, none but fawn dogs did they keep, 
so that they should not be too conspicuous. 

I have, several times, seen with my glass, from a long way off, 
the whole trick performed with deftness and precision, and once 
I saw such a performance escaping detection and punishment by a 
mere " shave." 

This is how it happened : — I was on a hill, resting from an 
arduous beat in a small covert, and lying down at full length on 
the grass, conversing with Hans, when he directed my attention 
to a long file of carts and vans coming out of a forest* road, about 
three miles away, and a good distance from our ground. The 
road, as it left the forest, wound about between stubbles and 
meadows, where, of course, coursing was practicable, and thereupon 
Hans, pulling out my glass fi*om the bag, handed it to me, saying, 

" If you watch them, meinherr, you will see their levriers soon 
running, for the ground on both sides of the road is good for hares." 

Well, I " fixed " the glass to a proper sight, and looked. 

"Hans," said I, "they are going along peacefully enough; 
there are two carts leading the way ; then there is about a 
hundred yards interval between these, and a four-wheeled van, 
and at some distance behind come the rest." 

" Well, sir," said Hans, " watch that single van in the middle." 

I did so, and presently, as it was going merely at a slow walk- 
ing pace, a man came out at the back and stood on the flight of 
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steps that led to its entrance. He looked ahead and back at the 
other carts, then jumped on the road, and I saw him holding up 
his hand, when another fellow came out, and three or four dogs 
followed him. There were no hedges. The only boundary to the 
fields consisted of a side ditch about half a yard wide. The men 
separated, and walked one on each side of the road, and at a 
signal one of the dogs started at full speed across the fields. 
This dog was not a lurcher, and, by his style of quartering, I 
judged him to be a setter, a spaniel, or a shepherd's dog. He found 
nothing in the first field, but no sooner had he landed in the next 
than I saw the three lurchers darting towards him. I looked before 
the first dog, and saw the hare. Of course, against such odds the 
hare had no chance. She was pressed alternately by one and then 
by another of the dogs, and, within half a minute, she was caught. 

The dogs instantly bolted (the one that had killed, carrying the 
hare) towards the van, wherein I conjectured the men had gone, 
for they were nowhere to be seen. The conveyance stopped, all 
the dogs got in, and then onwards started the old horse again. 

" They have caught a hare," I said to Hans, " but now they are 
all inside the van." 

*' That is to see whether any one is watching them," replied he, 
" in which case they would say that the dogs had escaped them, 
and they were now shutting them up to prevent any further 
mischief. But they will soon be out again." 

Sure enough, the men did come out soon after, but for a 
couple of hundred yards they kept smoking their pipes very peace- 
ably. Then one went in again, and out came the dogs. The 
ranging dog was sent on as before, but on the other side of the 
road this time. All at once, I saw him running towards the road 
as fast as he could tear. I looked, but there was no hare, and 
the men and the lurchers had disappeared in the carriage once 
more, and straightway the ranging dog joined them. I explained 
what was taking place to Hans. 

" Their confederates have signalled that somebody was coming," 
he said. 
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And, true enough, two gendarmes on horseback were actually 
descending the hill towards the carts. When they got to them, 
they stopped the lot. 

" That is to inspect their travelling papers," said Hans ; " they 
have not caught 'them, and never will ; it is almost impossible 
i^ith those gipsies' system of watching, as you saw yourself just now." 

" But suppose we should give information," I remarked, " our 
joint testimony would be sufficient, and, besides, proofs would 
not be wanting, for the hare they have caught must be still warm.** 

" Bah ! *' said Hans, " the hare has been skinned, cut to pieces^ 
and put in the pot by this time, sir ; those fellows know well the 
risks they run, and, besides, it would bring ourselves into some 
danger if we denounced them ; their friends and confederates 
would be sure to plot some devilry against us, and as they are 
not on our ground, we have legally no right to interfere." 

" What do you mean by ' they might plot some devilry against 

US'?" 

" Oh ! " he replied, with evident earnestness, " these fellows 
stand at nothing to have revenge. They have always managed 
it, heretofore, and would do so again, no doubt. Why, in the 
dead of the night, they set fire to the harvest, to outbuildings, to 
forests. Then they bolt, and no traces are to be found of the 
perpetrators of the deeds." 

There was some truth in these assertions, as I heard afterwards, 
and the rural population looked upon all those travelling bands 
with fear and distrust; but I dare say a good deal is put to their 
credit which they are not answerable for. 

At the time I am speaking of, the country was literally swarm- 
ing with these people, and it was very rare indeed that a troop 
travelled about without some of its members owning a fighting bear 
or two, although bear baiting was legally forbidden, and if caught 
in the act the bears were liable to be seized and their owners 
fined. But the inducements were too strong to resist, and as 
there were always in the villages men who owned fightijQg dogs, 
and were ready to pit them against any living thing, the conse- 
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qiience was that there were always a few secret sets-to, at which 
only those who could be trusted were present. 

Low class travelling menageries made the best part of their 
incomes in that way. When the owner of such a menagerie, by 
some chance, possessed a devil of a bear, a cunning hyena, or a 
powerful old wolf, he could always win some money in bets on his 
animals if they could victoriously tackle the dogs. 

On the other hand, it needed good fighters to hold out long 
against some of the dare-devil dogs of the foresters. When a 
powerful and ferocious dog, well versed in the art of attack and 
defence, through almost daily practice with the carnivorae of the 
forests, was slipped at a bear, or any other fighter, the contest was 
generally a close aflfair, not always without danger even to the 
bystanders, for, when once a large dog of that stamp gets " his 
dander up," he does not much mind what he pitches upon ; and it 
not uncommonly happened that when the separation of the 
fighters was attempted (as was the rule as soon as either of the 
owners declared his dog or his bear beaten), there was a pretty-to- 
do to secure the dog or dogs. 

According to my views, such contests are not fair, and I am 
glad to say they are getting out of fashion altogether. 

Mind, I would encourage a fight as well any man, when the 
dogs, in the course of regular hunting, are brought face to face 
with a powerful, ferocious, wild, and free animal, because the 
chances are there equal, and the dog that backs out of the contest 
ought to be shot. But the idea of keeping prisoner a poor 
animal and offering him as a butt for all the fighting dogs of a 
village is, to me, revolting. 

However, the men themselves do not consider things in that 
light. The bear-keepers look on theirs as a regular bondrfide 
business, with its profits and dangers, and they run the risk of 
winning the stakes, or getting their animals disabled, with the 
business-like ways of regular traders, who calculate their losses 
and their gains according to the fluctuations of their market. Of 
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course the dogs' owners are virtually as much to blame as the 
bear-keepers in such matters ; but in the case of the former it is 
not so much a matter of speculation as an uncontrollable pride in 
their dogs and confidence in their pluck, that induces them to ac- 
cept the challenges. 

• For instance, certainly it was not money that induced my friend 
to enter his two boarhounds^ but circumstances and "chaflf" led 
him irresistibly into it. 

It was towards the end of my stay in the province that it .took 
place. There was a fair going on at the village, and, of course, 
it was thronged with fanners, peasants, gentlemen, foresters, show- 
men, women and children. There were the usual booths of all 
sorts. There was wrestling for prizes and pole climbing, and the 
cabarets were all full. 

Well, at one of these, some bear-men, who, for years, had attended 
that fair, had established their quarters, and, to that place, the men 
fond of baiting, flocked, to see what animals they had brought with 
them. Fritz was a prominent visitor there, as he had frequently 
fought his master's dogs in seasons past, and they had generally 
come out pretty fairly in the encounters. This time, however, he 
had received an intimation from my friend that there should be 
no more fighting for the dogs, and so the matter had ended ; but 
worthy Fritz met some fiiends of his at the fair, and they had 
been to the inn, and told him wonders, so he must needs go, too, 
to have a look. . What took place there we never knew exactly ; 
but, evidently, master Fritz had laid a plot of his own, for he 
came to us as we were watching two fellows wrestling on the 
grass, in front of a booth, and, taking oflf his cap, intimated thereby 
that he had something to say. 

" What is the matter, Fritz ? *' asked my friend. 

" Nothing of importance, sir ; but I have just seen the bear-men 
and their bears, and you would like to see them too, sir, I am sure. 
One is a splendid fellow ! 

" Indeed." 
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" Yes, and he is said to be a wonder. He has only been caught 
a fortnight, and, oh ! he is wild, that is all ! When we went to 
have a look at him just now, he made a dart at us, such a pull ! 
It was a wonder his chain did not snap ! He is the finest bear I 
have seen these twenty years." 

" Let us go and have a look,'* said my friend. 

And we went. Whilst on our way I remarked that I thought 
fighting bears were forbidden. 

" So they are, but the men don't fight them in public," said my 
companion; "they have, ostensibly, a public show, where they 
charge a penny for the people to look at some animals, but the 
fighting takes place secretly, at an out-of-the-way place." 

Just then, we reached the inn, and went in. It was crowded, so 
much so, that it appeared, at first, a matter of some difficulty, not 
only to enter it, but even to hear oneself speak ; but at my friend's 
appearance there was a comparative silence, and he was the ob- 
served of all the throng, being well known in the place, and a lane 
was formed for us to go through. According to custom, we did 
not go straight for the bears, but sat at a table where two other 
persons were sitting, with whom we were acquainted, and we had 
some wine. At a table close to the counter, sat three stout, 
powerful fellows, with swarthy complexions, and bearded up to 
their eyes and ears. They were stoutly clothed and looked very 
substantial in their way. They were drinking with, and talking to, 
a knot of foresters, and their glasses clinked repeatedly, in token 
of good will and friendship. These three men were the bear- 
keepers. No sooner did they perceive my fiiend than they came 
towards us, and bowing and taking oflf their caps, in true continental 
fashion, the greeting took place, and after some remarks on the 
weather, the crops, etc., during which the utmost silence reigned 
in the rest of the room, all those present watching narrowly the 
proceedings, there came my friend's inquiry about the bears, and 
a general move was made to look at them. 

Across the yard we went, and stopped at a side stable whilst 
one of the men opened the paddock. 
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Two bears were there, quiet enough, poor fellows, and as they 
were roused by their keepers, and stood up on their hind legs, I 
could see the poor brutes were old hands at the game, for their 
ears were torn through and through, and their coats bore marks of 
severe fights, both of old and recent date. I remarked aloud that 
they bore scars which showed that although they could well pro- 
tect their lives, the dogs occasionally made pretty good use of their 
teeth on them, judging by their ears and scarred bodies. To this, 
the keepers shrugged their shoulders and smiled, 

" Well," said one of them, " if these two bears appear to you so 
battered that you would not have the heart to witness an onslaught 
on them, what think you of this bran-new one ? " 

And he led us to another outhouse, where, all by himself, and 
strongly chained to the wall, stood a monstrous bear, grinding his 
teeth, and looking at us wickedly. 

" Now, sir," the spokesman said to my friend, " this bear, only 
a fortnight ago, was roaming at will ; he has never yet fought, he is 
fresh, and a good one, and I am ready to back him, up to a 
thousand francs, against any two dogs that can be brought 
against him." 

This, of course, was a pointed allusion to Wolf and Bull, who 
had, the year before, licked the man's bears, one after the other, 
handsomely. 

I saw the drift of the offer at once, and so did my fiiend, who 
replied that he did not intend to fight his dogs any more. There- 
upon, the men looked at one another with scorn ; he saw them 
grinning, and I knew at once what would happen, so that I was 
not surprised, when, in reply to a triumphant remark from the men 
that no dogs in existence would dare to face that new bear of 
theirs, my friend retorted that he had just made up his mind to let 
his have " a try " at any rate. 

In two minutes, the arrangements were explained and agreed to. 
The fight was to take place that same afternoon at a small farm 
house, where a back yard had been used, for years, for that 
purpose. 
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Great was the excitement in the place the moment the decision 
was known, and, as is usual in such matters, now that the ice was 
broken, this match led to others, and eventually about a score of 
dogs were engaged to fight this and the other bears during the day. 

The whole affair was carried on very quietly. The bear^ were 
taken to the spot in a covered cart. By what means their keepers 
managed them, I know not, especially the new bear, which, I 
should think, would have proved a " hard nut to crack *' to most 
men. 

At 2 o'clock, about fifty men and twenty dogs were on the spot. 
I was not there, having resolutely declined to attend any such 
sport (?), but, judging firom the result, it was a bad speculation for 
all parties concerned, at least as regarded my friend's dogs and 
the new bear. Wolf broke the bear's jaw, and got his belly ripped 
open in return, in spite of which he held on like grim death ; 
whilst Bull throttled the bear, after having torn its nose and ears, 
and, as a remembrance of the deed, the bear crushed him out of 
shape, and nearly out of breath, in a terrific hug. 

The match was declared " a draw," the bear was locked up, 
half dead, in a stable, there to recover, if he could, and the two 
dogs were brought home in a pitiable state, and had to be 
attended to, at once, by a veterinary surgeon. 

What folly all this was ! 

I have given all particulars just to show how it comes that 
such fights are agreed upon. The bear-men cast doubts on the 
dogs' courage ; the dogs' owners, thereupon, become angry, and as 
there is no other way to prove that the dogs will tackle the bear 
but by bringing both dogs and bears together, why, the matches 
are made, with more or less disastrous results. 

To the majority of people, such affairs used to prove so attrac- 
tive as to be perfectly irresistible, judging by the eagerness with 
which they were attended, even by outsiders; whilst their 
popularity has always been great with men whose avocations en- 
tail the use of powerful dogs. 
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Just before the laws were strictly enforced, such exhibitions 
were perfectly public, and much patronised. Jules Janin, in his 
celebrated hook, Z'Ane Mort et la Femme Guillotinee, narrates the 
fights which used to take place at the Barri^re du Combat in 
Paris ; and Messrs. Erckinann-Chatrian, in their publication, The 
Co^nbat ttOurs, also tell of two or three bear-fights against dogs, 
and both authors state that the crowds were so great as to cram the 
buildings. 

The Combats d^Ours, if I remember right, took place either in 
Alsace or in Lorraine ; but, of course, the narrators have invested 
them with an amount of providential romance which is quite ne- 
cessary, it seems, in novel writing. Thus, Messrs. Erckmann- 
Chatrian describe how a ferocious bear broke loose in the midst 
of the baiting, and when some dreadfiil accident was bound to 
happen, a bull, which was not at all intended to fight, was let 
loose, or got loose somehow^ from its stable, and killed the bear. 

Well, the bear fight has taken me away from shooting subjects 
proper, but, of these, I had not much more to say. The shooting 
season passed away very quickly, and in the summer I left Alsace, 
having thoroughly enjoyed myself, ^nd delighted with the sport I 
had met there. 

I cannot speak of it as it is now, for I have not been there since 
the events I have related ; but, if the province is now as good for 
sport as it was then, all I can say is, 

** Would to goodness I had again a shooting in Alsace ! " 
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